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PREFACE. 


JustufcA\ ^^ord3 of explanation These Lectures 
A\crc clch\tre(I in lOlo-lO A D The first Volume ss'ns 
published m 1921 AD In the prefaui to it I stated 
that the second Volume \\ould be out tucho months 
htcr This cxixjctation could not be realized all tlie«c 
}oars. The '•ccond volume apjicars after a sei*} lon^j 
intcn'al, -nearly a decade, -/Ml this delay vas duo to a 
number of caascs, delay m tlio jircss, niy continued in- 
dificrcnt health and other uncxjicctcd hindrances I 
am aAMU-c tint no uicon\cnicncc was likely to accrue 
h) this prolongation of time, except to some Unner«itj 
studouts and pci-^ons lookiD^j fon\nrd to, and from time 
to time inquinng after, tlio probable publication My 
apologies are due to them, ^\hlch I offer hero sincere!}. 
But I can also mention certain comjxinsations in the 
form of import»int additions and alterations and revision 
made aub^uent to 1915 A. D which I trust will be 
found u'^ful, although occasionally introducing ana 
chronimis in a way 

With thc-'c \\ords of explanation, I phcc before 
mj appreciatn c readers the friuts of m} labours extend- 
ing over four decades and more 

“DUkhajh" Bangalow x 

SaoU CrQi. I ^ It.DI\ATIA 

1931 J 



INTRODUCTION 


TO 

OUIARAlt LA^’GUAGE AND UTFRATURK 
VOI.UMFS I A II 


Thf* Kreater portion of the^a I^ltirr^ of iiniitt deal with Gujt* 
rati lanpiago a.< dtttinet from(«ujaritI hleratutp 
PhtUU^if cov ami that too with the phjflical side of !anfnia?e 
pliitical ttdt r>f the not tU tneUphysinl * u ! p . lor philology 
fofl^uojr. mainly concern^ with tho phraical conslitiition 

of langoago. It la nrely that il« im^taphriiral 
aspect step^ in; thiL4, for itutaoco, when thr two eiolutpn of 
v«. *Ttd aW jfiW arc rcatnclcd In tcn^c to particnlar ilcnntattos, 
the former tneimnp fair in complexion" and the latter neaning "a 
partipiilar deity" or, when we read the aenpe of “a liand" in tW 
(traced haei to ) and that of “a handle” m IPli (traced 

IiaeV to ), the taorphologicjil erolution pet* intertwined 

with the acme of wonU that lies beyond their physical formation 
Till* licing 80 , wo are concerned with Gujarat! lanpuapo id it* place m 
the Held of philology. There wax a time when people questioned, and 
perhaps eren now •orae persons may question, the title of Gtyaritf 
language to b" treated philologically The present lectures, it i* 
hope^l, will furnish an adequate answer to such qucationinp. 


We may, therefore, at Ih* outret inquire into the nature an I 
forclions of philology, rinlology, then, cay 
rienraniryond !,« concisely def)re*l a* the science of language 
/«nrtioa p/ onyir dpals with the ongin an-l gradual cTolution 
of languag*. It will he nfoesiarj therefore 
first to know what language means language may lie defined a* th' 
articulate esprt’Sion of hursan thought In raeans of human speech. 
This definition will at ou*^ exclileonihe one Kan !, tl e Tinotu 
ro-les of fw.hte exprc'sien ol>«frTe<l in the ca«e of animal*, anil, on 
the o*lief, the inarticulat** sounds Uie»l hj mao, otherwi'e than with 
the desire of expressing thoughts. The so-called monkey hrguage 
allegs'l to hare been d scorered, inTc*ligale*l arpl tixM t y a tnTeller, 
could nescr in reality hate l^ecn language in the true sense of the 
wo*-!, fo* the dou> le reaHjn that it was neither artinU'e m »onM ter 
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aTkiculate m sense Tlie sounds for wlucli sense claimed \reie crude 
and Tsgue, and the sense did not go teyond tbe most primary feelings 
and it never loacbed tbe stage of categorical tbinbing wbicb Sweet 
appositely terms' logical articulation it represented at best a most 
undeveloped state of inlelligence 

Our definition of language will also exclude loose and metapboii 
cal expressions like tbe language of natural scenery or epeecblesa ex* 
pression oi yanous grades and shades of human feelings People are 
in the habit nf saying bow eloquently a rose speaks to you when all 
that is meant is that it affects your imagination, memory and tome 
other faculty in an appealing way so as to wake up peculiar associa 
tions, and suggests original reflections When the poet said, that to 
him "the meanest flower that blows can give thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears he was within the honsds of a post’s privjlego 
wihout trenching on the precincts of logical thought expression. 
And when he reads ‘ books in ruiming brooks and sermons in stones 
he does not claim for them soy language in its scientific sense, but 
only a power of suggestireneas evpreeeed only in metaphorical brevity 
and pithinesa Philology discards all such flowery oxpiesslona and 
assnmes tbe role of a heartless diy'ss-dust, lorestigator 


In my definition of language I have confined its scope to thought, 
and on aet purpose exduded feeling For feel 
iQg per se cannot be tbe subject of language as a 
science and in so far as feelings can form the 
subject of linguistic expression they properly 
and strictly belong to the sphere of thought For 
instance, you may he able to express love, hate 
ond various other feelings without the aid of language, hut as soon 
as you wish to express the underlying ideas of those feelings they 
come Within the province of thought in such shape as “love , “hate 
ayd iiyfwasisMBi? I^sgii3g9 cxppsss Aefrngtf stanV 

but only our ideas of feelings 


Tionguagt Jit 
tcopa datt not tx- 
tend to Jeehng 
It i$ eonjimd to 
taught 


1 *Tbe History of Langusgo p 2 SiVeet goes the length of say 
mg, that the hnman interjo tions, though reprcsentine an Idea, Or even 
ft sentence, ere no t logical aitleidatioos I am aftaid he Ignores the 
f nnetum of njSRT in Words 



(.pnpnlly BpenVinpit]}!* exim>45ioii of < lu 'a tliougbla prcsuppoatu 
or rwioitca for Ibcir rec»’ption oome person or 
L<tnjuage prr persona olker Ujan the party cxpnt,inB tlicnu 
° occcpt this coalition, soliloquy would bo 

excluded from tlis scope of langUAge For bui* 
cwpo u Iho rohtcle for eonreyinj or communicating liuman thDUgbt, 
andconvnyonco oreommunjcotion nmessartijr implies an opposite party, 
acorrebtioQ between the speaker and the spoken to Howerer, in as 
much as soliloquy is eapahle of reduction to linguistic form and nUo 
capablo of being undentoo<l definitely, ond m so far os it amounts to 
tluckiag aloud t. e clothing ons'a thoughts in words which are au 
exp*t£iton of tliought, we mty justify the ioe!u.sion of soliloquy tiuder 
the purriew of tba term language by resorting to the reasooablo 
fictlou that tUo other party m thu case u a projection of one’s self 
self speaking to self, the one is thinker, the other the addressed For 
the test, the socUl instinct of tnno is one of the chief conditions 
under which language must hare arisen* 2Lin is an istelligent an>l 
sentient beicg, and neither his intellectual aetiviiy nor lus emotional 
changas cm remain SKyjprrs«cd, they tti7? call for a way out. Self 
expression ls an io*TitnhIs human function. Just as feeling seeks out 
its expression by mt«uu of gestures, gesticuialions, facial ehasgof, 
tender earrsnes and the like, oven so human thought, in its progroKt 
towanl expression liegining with gestures, signs and symbols found 
ereutually tho most successful mode of rscapo and rouTeyance m 
wliat we know as language proper. It may be an inaJeqit" vehicle 
hitherto |»ORses«e«ny man. This Ihought-expresiiou, a* just now 
oloervid, Riijiposc'i tho existeneo of a social surrouDliUn* soliloqtij 
being only on exceptional aspect of self expression. 


Tlus may lead us into two opposite thrones reganlmg lb# 
origin of Uoguage.-the spontaneouie theory an i 
Fwo thtentf tlio theory of convection. ^Vlnle, on the one 
h'nl, it iR ineonc-irable how the wveral word* 
Conreniicfl, malaoguage could liavebeen devued for lie 

•xpre*sion of the inbetmt iJeui by the mere 
ipinianeo ii procen of the human will, it t«, m the ether In’-J 
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equally diflicult to magine a aocial group of men sitting m solemn 
conckTe and assigning individual names to mdmdual objects and 
thoughts observed and conceived by them The description of Adam 
in the ’‘Paradise Lost,” giving a word name to each animal passing 
in a sort of a leoeB procession, may at the first glance appear some- 
thing like a ludicrous proceeding But we are able to read into it 
tho essence of the spontaneous theory of the origin of language. 
The fault of arbitrary assignment of meaning can he laid at the door 
of the convention theory equally with the spontaneous theory And 
after all why ahoiitd it be called a fault? At some original date or < 
other name-giving must have been an arbitrary process more or less. 
As a child of hardly ten years of age once remarked to her father, 
“la not language merely a matter of guess-work ’ “What do 

you mean?’ asked the father. The child evplained “Here is a JTTtl 
(cow), for instance, when men called it by that name in the begin 
mng, what did they do hut make a mere shotl (iFt suntt 
Perhaps a compromise between the spontaneous and convention 
theories is likely to hit the mark It is probable that in the begin 
mng the force of associations, assisted by the powers of imagination 
and invention, as also a certain amount of involuntary expressions 
by mdmdual men, gave rise to words which were instinctively 
understood by other men and at once accepted by them and they 
gradually passed into currency, which is a form of convention 

Dr H Mutshraann’ accounts for the oiigm of language m the 
following manner — 

“Speech must be explained as bom out of man’s psyche, by a 

slow and complicated yet subconscious proce’***, 

nfjolhZ', hng"«Se-maL,ng is » 

desire for communication, the same that gives 
rise to the calls and warning signals of animals and the songs of 
buds Just as there are certain natural gestures and facial express 
ions common to all members of a community readily practised and 

2 Article contributed by b»m to Jack’s “Selt-tducator,” edited by 
II 0. 0’ NeiU, jp 86 £f. 
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anJo»tood by all, «o there exist certain nsinral coands and combine 
ttoDS of sounds used for the parpot>o of coramuntcatics ono's 
sensations and thoughts. These nan has m common with man; 
nntinals But a great 8tet> m adrance which (tpnnted human from 
animal speech, was mado when these ongiml riml natural tones wtrt 
conTcntionaluid, when their u*!. mil appheatton wi.ru extended to 
objects and actions connected though not idtnlical with tho idea or 
•twations originally deictihed *’ 


Iferv IS A sjntludis of tho tMo the<^irie5~spontAncity nni 
convention-reganling the origin of Iaiiguag> . 
iiiUntfacetxjrruf Incidentally with reference to the qucatjon of a 
ion mors notesfyvt , . , , , . . 

lAon iptteh desire for communication, 1 ma} point out that 

sill 111 fscc anl eye expression arc very often 
more powerful tliaii speech, os ui the ca.«c of love, joy, grief, etc., 
bomitimes g<.*stuns lihe daocing anl jumping syml^luo this 
concentrated power Similar!) inarticulate sounds arc more express 
isr tlmn speech, i ). hisr-sonml, the cooing intonation of humau 
lotcri, lha niumtig and trying of p*r^ns in poin or grief Tlieae or 
most of them arc shared by man anl animal in common, for thrj 
coaslitute synthetic phniomcca. %V!un, bovrcTer, it comes to the 
stage of analytic phenomena, Ihonght-exprfMion, oren aynthesis 
finally bursting out into atulyais, then comes the power of languagr 
and Its true function, e g when the cooing Jorer says 'Oh! How 
1 lore you.’ ^Vhat is lo»t in ajuthr'ls u gained in analysis anl 
rirs retwT The balinct of pic anl lo-a Wdnes accordiOh to 
circumstances. 

tVi. med iivt go int » ttrrtal other theorin luch as the • 

fhrorj of language, the JtnftJony theory, the 
t arx-i^ oiKfr pvifiifOcA theory an I the like, 1 at wc mj> 
yi«*^l«^soyr.”^* tou'-h the IVhrho theory fixally adopt''! 

1 y Max Muller who explsjne.1 tl it “caJer any 
(trocg muxuUr rlTott and, ore might a.Id, intellecttut and ecotiomi 
stran it is a relief to toe aystem lo let breath come out iI*d"sW 
ard repealMly ^Vheu pncitiTeaeta were performed in comemn 
ther would utuially be aococputied ly the ramc e"_n'i*. wfc e’ 



equally difBculfc to imagine a social group of men sitting in solemn 
conclave and assigning individual names to individual objects and 
thoughts observed and conceived by them The description of Adam 
in the “Paradise Lost, giving a word name to each animal passing 
in a sort of a levee procession, may at the first glance appear some- 
thing like a Indicious proceeding But we are able to read into it 
tho essence of the spontaneous theory of the origin of language. 
The fault of arbitrary assignment of meaning can be laid at the door 
of the convention theory equally with the spontaneous theory And 
after all why should it be called a fault! At some original date or > 
other name giving must have been an arbitrary process more or less 
As a child of hardly ten years of age once remarked to her father. 
“Is not language merely a matter of guess-work ’ “What do 

you meani’ asked the father The child explained Here isatlPl 
(cow), for instance, when men called li by that name in the begin 
mng, what did they do but makea mere shot! QlBTd 
Perhaps a compromise between the spontaneous and convention 
theotiea is likely to hit the mark It is probable that m the begin 
mng the force of associations, assisted by the powers of imagination 
and invention, as also a certain amount of mvoluntary expressions 
by individual men, gave rise to words which were instinctively 
understood by other men and at once accepted by them and they 
gradually passed into currency, which is a form of convention 

Dr If Slutshmann* accounts for the origin of language in the 
following manner — 

Speech must be explained as bom out of man’s psyche, by a 
slow and complicated yet subconscious proces^i^ 
afltmlhimti language ranking » a 

desire for communication, the same that gives 
rise to the calls and warning signals of animals and the songs of 
birds Just as there are certain natural gestures and facial express 
ions common to all members of a community readily practised and 

2 Article contributed by him to Jack’s “Self-Educator,” edited by 
n 0 O’ Neill, pp 80 ff. 
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nnderstood by all, so there exist certain natoral sounds and combtna'- 
tions of sounds used for the {lurpose of communicating one's 
sensations and thoughts. These man has in common with many 
animals. But a great step m advanoc which separated human from 
animal speech, was made when these original and natural tones wert 
conTentionalized, when their use and application were e'ctendcd to 
objects and actions connected though not identical with the idea or 
sensations oripnally described ’ 

Here is a synthesis of the two theories’-apontanetty and 
convention-regarding the origin of language. 
Silent face exprtts' Incidentally inth reference to the question of a 
ion more powerjul , , . . , . 

tJian tpetch desire for communication, 1 may point out that 

sdent face and eyo expression arc very often 
more powerful than speech, as in the case of love, joy, gnef, etc,. 
Sometimes gestures like dancing nud jumping symbolue this 
concentrated power Similarly inarticulate sounds are more express 
i\o than speech, e g kiss-sound, the cooing intonation of human 
lowers, the meaning and crying of persons in paiu or grief These or 
most of them art shared by man and animal in common, for they 
constitute synthetic phenomena. When, however, it comes to tho 
stage of analytic phenomena, thought-expression, otcq synthesis 
hnally bursting out into analysis, then comes the power of language 
and its true function c g when the cooing lot er says "Oh! How 
I lore you,” fVbat is lost in synthesis is gamed in analysis and 
trice rerwi The balance of gam and loss vanes according to 
circumstances. 

Wo need not go into several other theories, such as the bouftcoir 
theory of language, the dinfdanff theorj, the 
rariou# otter the y»c>at^>poA theory and the like, but wc may 
fftnoflanguaje just touch tho rWir/w theory hnally adopted 
by Jlax UuIIer who explained that “under any 
strong muscular eifort and, ono might add, intellectual and emotional 
strain it la a relief to toe system to let breath come out stronglv 
and repeatedly "When pnmitivo acts were performed in coiiimoti 
they would naturally bt aecompunied by (be tamo sounds, which 
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easily become associated 171111 the action perforniedj and sstve aa a 
‘loot to denote it ' 

Dr MUtshinaiin observes on this -All this 13 hardly satisfactory, 
but before leaving this interesting subject it might bo well to quote 
tlio words of d more recent scholar, Prof JespOrsOii, who sums up 
his treatise on the origin of language, te follows 

“ The genesis of language 13 not to bo sought in tho prosaic, 
hut m the poetic side of life, the source of 
speech 13 not gloomy seriousness, hut merry play 
and youthful hilarity in primitive speech 1 
hear the laughing cries of exultation when Uds 
and lasses vied inth one another, to attract the attention of the 
other seiw, when every body sang hu merriest and danced his bravest 
to lure a pair of eyes to throw admmng glances in his direction 
Language was born in the courting days of manlcind, the first 
utterances of speech, 1 fancy to myself like Bometbing between the 
mighty love lyrics of puss upon the tiles and the melodious songs 
of the nightingale ” 

We all know that the notes of singing birds, and all other 
notes and sounds among the ammal world, are but sex-calls to the 
mate This idea and Max Mullet's concluding theory quoted just 
above/ carries us to a still more unique) theory advanced by another 
philologist, II Sperbet (Upsala), who states "gexual needs have 
played the largest part in the origin and development of languages 
The first sounds served as means of commumcation, and called the 
sexual partner, the further development of the roots of a /speech 
accompanied the performance of the primitive man’s work This 
work Was communal and progressed to the accompaniment of rhythm 
ically repeated word sounds In that way a sexual interest was 
transferred to the work The pnmitivo man made work acceptable 
at the same time that be used it as an equivalent and substitute for 
sex-activity The word thus called forth by tlm common labour had 
two meanings, designating the aex-act as well as the equivalent 
labor-activity In time the word became developed from its sexual 


Theory of 8#a.* 
tignificanct of 
wordf. 
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eigQiilciUico aod Isceamo fixed on this work Generations later tho 
eame tlung tapponed to a now word that once had sexual eignificanco 
and came to ho used for a new typo of work In this manner a 
number of word roots wero formed, all of sexual origin, and all of 
which had lost their sexual significance ' ® 

It will be easily seen that all these various theories, when not 
fanciful, ate really one-sided and halting They 
explain only a phase of Bjiceeh effort Innono 
of tho theories are tho synthetic and analytic 
phases duly examined or properly separated and correlated Nor is 
tho hnk bolweon them discovered Only Ifo can conceive tho wholo 
nature of language of whom it is truly said 

There is one aspect of language of which no noto is taken in 
anj of the views hitherto di«cus6od above It 
Components of pertains to tho complicated question whether 
wnd^ror words m a scntonco express individual and 

or^ miheir at^nt <i‘sconnected ideas and ohjocts primarily, leaving 
fcanci the connecting thread of syntax for a secondary 

exprcssien, or whether the syntactical idea of 
tho sentence as a whvle is expressed primarily an I individual objects 
and ideas come out secondarily A good deal depends on tho proper 
solution of this question in tho determination of tho origin of words 
m a language Dr IViUnm 17011000 in his Prolegomena to tho 
study of Hegel’s Philosophy deals with this point thus 

"investigation of primitive language seems to show that words 
as wo know them lu separate txislenco area sKondaty formation, 
and that the first significant speech was nn utteninco intended to 
describe a scene, an action, a phenomenon, or eompicx of events. 

When disintegration begins the result is as follows— TLe 
elements of the group, having now become independent words held 

3. ‘general Introduction !o Piycho^nalysii” bv Prof. Sigmon I 
Prcnl p 133, ^ 

o 
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together by tho sjntaxofthe Bcntenco, nro adopted to denote tliG 
several objects which entered into the total phenomenon ” 

Hero IS an attempt at a sjmtlu^is of the tvro theories well-known 
m onr Jliraansa philosophy, viz and 

Irom our point of view it is clear that these two theories pertain to 
a scrutiny of the interpretation of a sentence and its components 
nther than an inquiry into the primary source of words, the origin 
of language Wo may therefore leave tins psychological inquiry aside 


We leave the subject of language as an independent item, and 
come to philology in its restricted sphere It, 
ComparaltcePJitlo especially comparative philology, is a science of 
relatively recent date It was practically un 
knoim in ancient India In those times free 
interchange of hnguistio or literary activity with outsiders was shut 
out Stray references to the Patthians and Persisns, eg in the 
text ^3^^ in Rig Veda, VII-83, or the Greek contact dxmng the 


fivo centuries before Christ indicate mere occasional contact, not any 
free intercourse such as could awaken the philological eenso Not 
could an occa^sionally stray refereoco like that ui Kfity&yaiia’e 
xdrida on Panini IV i 49 to the Greek* ecript 

C ) which, no doubt shows that in the 8th Century B C 
( Panini s date) or at least in Iho fourth century B C (K&tyilyana’e 
date ) India was familiar with this foreign script, justify a sudden 
conclusion that philology was o known or cultivated science theD,~-I 
mean comparative philology particularly, for the forms of isolated 
philology can be discovered in the attempts at deniation of words 
madebylaska Dr II G Bbandarakar, (Lectures pp 4-0), no 
doubt credits the Black I ajurveda and the Bruhinanas with linguistic 
stuly an 1 the investigations into the relation between Sanskrit and 
Pmlr/i in o!jrP/3k«tgmz3W#r,att» tdwJfflct adiancc totranfsoaff 
bncch of philology But Comparatno Philology must, after all, 
be nlmitted as a science of rcbtively recent dale 

4 floMitfickcr (rrf„,n., pp Kb-I?) bolls that the woid 
refers, not to the Orcek unpt but, to the Persian script, or, probably, to 
the cuaelforai writing 
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Tho npriicalion of tho priuciiJes of Coinpjialuo PIul >logj to 
Indian Vernaculars is of a still nioro recent 
Tht^acsof ln date, ono of tbo earliest irorlers jn this Hold 
in^^Cm^ra^t^se Mr.Beame** TVitb himnnd sinco his times 

Philology mentioDtd tho mrac^ of Dr Ifotriile, 

Sir George Gnorson, Dr Sir R, G. Bhhidilrkar, 
If n Dhniva, Saatrl Vrajalfil Kalidiaa, and others, to which list 
must be added tho name of the hie Dr. Tc’^sitori, a scholar of eini- 
nonce and nhihty who made Giyarat! and Jlunr'idl his special study 
For a fuller mention of other workers in this field Dr Sir R G 
DhSnd&rkar’s Lectures, pp. 4-7 may he referred to 

Comparatuo Philology necessarily implies a method of iniiuirj 
which requires an etamination of the rehtion 
EtxropMn ond between diflerent human languages, tho pnnci- 
Indian cAo an which atfoct their cielution individually 

/or^ dmltng ‘'wth deduction of principles of general ap- 

lAe philology of plication This method naturally prempposea 
thi ftmaculari a critical basis for its working Concliwiona 
must bo arrived at on data of proved value, and 
verified by recognired canons of logical evidence And yet too often 
do wo find errors m the conclusions of philologists, duo sometimes 
to prejudice, sometimes to onesided vision and sometimes to pre- 
conceived notions. I need not cite instances I have occasionally 
dealt with some of them in tho course of these lectures 

Tins consideration leads to tho inlerestirg question of the rela- 
tiTO position of Indian scholars nnd European philologists m tho 
matter of the philological investigations into Indian Vernaculars 
Both sides pos''e«8 advantages and disadvantage' which grow out 
of their peculiar position and outlook. J D Anderson in one of his 
articles tells us 

“Mr Beames’ example ahons that foreigners can render good 
Borvico by calling attention to matters which cscapo tho notice of 
natives from sheer familiarity*.” 

5. “Jlr. RabladranSth Tnjore’iXotcs on DeajaU Grammar”, J. B, 
A.S.lPfS.p Si2 
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This claim for Mr Beames worh has certain limitations, which 
will he visible in my discussions iti the present Lectures where I have 
discussed his theories and views m various connections I make 
this statement with a full and greatful rccogmtion of the services 
rendered by that profound scholar On the other hand, I may quote 
another portion from the same article of J D Anderson 

* Mr T agore recognizes that in the phonetics, giammar and 
etymology of Indian Languages is a 6eld of inquiry m which Indians 
and Europeans can he of use to one another The European brings 
to the study some experience of comparative methods, some know 
ledge of the new means of recording phonetic facts now in use in 
Europe The Indian can investigate and state the elusive realities 
of hia own speech with an authority which no foreigner can claim ® 
These remarks can he illustrated by the error into which ^ustrt 
Traialal Kalidasa has run with regard to the derivations of 
and other words on the one hand, and that into which Lr Sten 
Konow has run mtU regard to the cause for the symbol 57? m 
on the other 

The science of philology is primarily concerned with the physio 
al aspect of language The nature of differ 

PAjfjcol and ent sounds, their cbssiCcation, their evolution 
Pt^eMogteal txdet , . , , 

of language couwe of the history of words, these and 

such matters form the subject of inquiry for 
this science It has very little to do wbh the psycholological aide 
of langoage Sweet draws attention to the duality of form and 
meaning constituting respectively the formal and the logical (or 
psycholological) side of language Ife eayg 

'Although language is tnconceiveahle without this polarity of 
form and meanmir it is often convenient and even necessarjv to look 
at language from more or less one^idedly formal or logical point of 
view as the case may be The study of the formal side of language 
G Ibid D &, p 0 

7 Bee pp 83, and 337 n. 145 of the lit Volume of theie I/cctarei 
B See pp. 345-318 of use 
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19 liafiod on phonetics, -science of apocch-sounde, the study of tlio 
logical aide of Innguago 13 based on T^ychology the scicnco of mmd ’ ? 

"Wo aro at onco reminded by the above extract, oxpccially 
Sweet’s assertion that language is inconceivable 
The two tides in* without the polarity of form and meaning, - 
*t^jmrahU tn^phtlo reminded by this, of the immortal words 

ofKfihdSsa in which he compares the close 
union between Pflnratt and ^Iva to that between 

speech and sense 

But, as just observed, philology has to perform the surgical 
opomtion of aopanting the two aspects of language and dealing 
almost entirely With ita formal aspect It coniines its investigation 
to word formations in which thought lies clothed For instance, 
philology, in its ozamination of the several steps through which the 
word Tl? parsed, Tf^f, 'H?, *rf 3 , does not for a 

moment concern itself with the idea of the fruit which the word 
signifies, or, when it compares Sir with Lat. Pater-Mater, 

Persian yjiJarmi! far, Fng /a/JicrwofAcr, otca , it does not think of 
the domestic or natural relations which the ideas unlerlyiiig the 
words deal with, its whole gazo is fixed on the sound formations 
which characteruo the physical evolution of the words concerned 
I have, in my opening remarks olreaJy recogn ircd tho oxistoncc of 
exceptional conditions, such as in tho case of 

“fTiTt, where the vanation in meaning results from 
tho formal aspect of tho words 

Tho present volumes professedly deal with Gujariltf language 
in its relation to comparative philology and 
The scheme of mtornal evolntion Tho scheme adopted is to 
cetlnia vtsargas which govern that 
Gujar&it, evolution and incidentally to discuss certain 

Bpocial features in the language which mark its 
9 «Th« History of Laaguago'* P. 1 
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This claim foi Ur Beames work has certain limitations, which 
will ho visible m my discussions ui the present Lectures where I have 
discussed his theories and mows in various connections I make 
this statement with a full and gicatful recognition of the services 
rendered by that profound scholar On the other hand, I may quote 
another portion from the same article of J B Anderson 

“Mr. T agore recognizes that in the phonetics, grammar and 
etymology of Indian languages la a field of inquiry in which Indians 
and Europeans can he of use to one another The European brings 
to the study some experience of corojnrative methods, some know 
ledge of the new means of recording phonetic facts now in use in 
Europe The Indian can investigate and state the elusive realities 
of his own speech with an authority which no foreigner can claim 
These remarks can he illustrated by the error into iihich ^ustr! 
VrajaUl KfihdSsa has run with regard to the derivations of 
and other words, on the one hand, and that into which Dr Sten 
Eonow has run with regard to the cause for the symbol Trj jn 3T5HR5,* 
on the other 

The science of philology is primarily concerned With the physio* 
al aspect of language The nature of diffet- 
PA^ijcal and ent sounds, their classification, their evolution 
PsjfcAoloyieal s«d« , . . , 

of language couise of the history of words, these and 

such matters form the subject of inquiry for 
this science It lias very little to do with the psycholological side 
of language Sweet draws attention to the duality of form and 
meaning, constituting respectively the formal and the logical (or 
psycholological) side of language lie says 

' Although language is inconcciveabls without this polarity of 
form and meaning, it is often convenient and even necessary to look 
at Lingnago from more or less one-sidedly formal or logical point of 
view as the case may be The study of the formal side of language 
C. Ibil D fi, p 0 

7 Bee pp 83, and S57 n. 145 of the 1st Volume of these Lectures 
P Bee pp $45-348 of same 
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13 boBOd on phonetics, “science of spoech sounds, the study of tho 
logical Sid© of Linguago is based on y>32//-/to7oi7y the science of mind ’ * 
"Wo aro at onco reminded by tho nboio extract, expccially 
Sweet’s assertion that language Is inconceivable 
Tht ttco ndts in' without tbo polarity of form and meaning,- 

get reminded by this, of tho immortal words 

$eparable tnphlo 1 , 

of Kalidasa in which he compares the clom 

union between Pdrrat! and ^Iva to that between 

speech and sense 

OT>5jl{a«T^ I 

5imi: feri iiA li 

Bnt, os just observed, philology has to perform tho surgical 
operation of separating the two aspects of language and dealing 
almost entirely with its formal aspect It confines its investigation 
to word formations in which thought lies clothed For instance, 
philology, in its examination of the several steps through which tho 
word po«8ed,“<Ef^, Tf^f, T5f, 'fK, docs not for a 
moment concern itself with the idea of tbo fruit which the word 
signifies, or, when it compares Sir with Lat. Po^erJl/afer, 

Persian ptdarmddar, Eng falhermoilier, otca , it does not think of 
the domestic or natural relations wluch the i leas underlying the 
words deal with, its whole gaze is fixed on the sound fomiattons 
which characterize tho physical evolution of the words concerned 
I have, in my opening remarks already recogn izod tho existence of 
exceptional conditions, such as in tho case of 

where the variation in meaning results from 
tho formal aspect of the words. 

The present volumes professedly deal with Gujarfit! language 
ui its relation to comparative philology and 
The tchme of jQtorcal evolution Tho scheme adopted is to 
^tpeLal’^ftaiurtT^of cotlain vlsargas which govern that 

Gujar&lU evolution and incidentally to discuss certain 

special features m ths language which mark its 


9 «The History of Langaago” P, 
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mdividuahty, of these the most noteworthy are (i) tho Sanskrit and 
Prakrit sounds of *3, ©, 5T, 5T. (pp 340-350 Yol 1 ), (2) the wide 
Bopnd of ^ and st) (pp 129 to 187-Vol l), and (3) the recognition 
of, and the regulated position of in a class of words hitherto 
unrecognized by orthodox opinion (pp 283 to 31G Yol. l). The two 
sounds of 1 apd *1, strong and weak, are also dealt with for the first 
time, they exist in the language but are ignored by the orthodox 
school. An instance will show the actual state of things a child of 
six, quite unsophisticated by phonetic heresies”, once observed, 
“ — (5 pronounced as strong), ‘f eft 5T*rf3’(l 
pronounced weak)’ The child observed and noted the difference 
between the strong and the weak and recognized the presence 
of the latter as the true sound. A diild’s instincts furnish a sure 
lest in such cases The same child noted the GujarStl sound of 
as distingmahed from the Knglish or Persian sound of i remaibne, 
as before “l say “ (Guj <r), he says 'Rtj " (foisign f) ’’ My 
point IS that these peculiarities are not artifioisl superimpositions 
but come natural to the unsoplisticsted child’s observation and 
practice 

In the course of my discussions, 1 have occassionally entered 
into long diversions as m the case of the origin of d ( pp 248 tq 
264 of Yol. I), the «»3iK(pp 306 to 214 Yol I), and 
the peculiar feature m the word (where the pure aspirate of g?l 
reverts to the class aspirate ^),-(pp, 299-307 of Yol. I). The 
last mentioned new is placed before scholars pith a certain diffid- 
ence and deference, being a view presented for the first time in 
comparative Philology. 

In the course of my preliminary remarks in Lecture III, I Iiave 
stressed the necessity m the case of philology 
Condition requt- hniiting the condition insisted on by physic 
sits for laving . . , , ■' f ^ ^ 

down utsorgas in sciences for purposes of induction, -the con- 
phontue$ dition, namely, that a sufficiently large number 

of instances must be present for establishing a 
, particular theory, and ( pp 88-89) cited as exceptions the cases of 
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andBrsp^. These hro c\tremc cases tf 
A noUvorthff tf exception, having Only one or ttro aTailahle 
hon 0 / 'Surat,* instances. That being eo, latitude can be claimed 
for utsargaa ttrhich cover a limited number of 
instances, e. g the one about the change of sr to 71 (p -463 Tol I) 
■which has only three lastanrcs for Gnjatfitl However, I believe, it 
will be possible to add to instances even m such cases by diligent 
discovery or accidental inspiration Thus, in the cose of this very 
ulearga ( change of 5T to 71 } a very interesting addition can bo 
inade, interesting philologtcallyand histoncally, the historical side 
lending weight to the philological one I mean the word ^7T, 
tho name of the well-known city of Spiral It can be derived 
thus This has an illumining itorjf 

beneath it The nver Tfipt, (Taptl), is known ns Tapatl ( TWTft ) 
m Khandesh District where it skirts tho northern boundary of 
Akrant portion of Kandurbar Taluka, though it is known as Tap! in 
Sdrat which stands on its bank This Taputt is the name of tho 
daughter of tho Sun-God, as tho M<^iADli^Taia tells us On the bank 
of the river, opposite to Sdrat is tho Tillage of Dander, which seems 
to ho derived from Dannade, DannS-dovt, HSjiit devt (the wnfo of 
tho Sun-God) Thus we have tho city of the Sun-God, the goddess 
Rannddevi (represented by the ailbge, ESnder), and between the two 
hins their daughter, Tapatt. Thus by tbo derivation of from 
tho iifsarffa about tho thangc of *3T to 71 stands vindicated * ” 


Tho treatment in these Volumes consists of laying down and 
lUustratmg certain utiaroas which govern tho 
Antiquity of the formations of Gujarat! words in their journey 
Apailiraiiife, throuBk poat-ApalhramSa 
Ccalki Q W< BAjaathanl by Dr Tessitou and 


10 I owe this theory about and to a friend who 

was assisting in tho compilation of tho Gozatteer of tho Bombay 
Bresidfendy, years ago This derivation, is mentioned in the 

Gazetteer of the Surat District, hut tho full eigiificabce given above 
does not find a place there 
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Tphwb I designate bv the name of Guiyara Apabhramfia) This being 
the Toam feature, the Sanskrit on^iiials come in simply to mark the 
primary source Occassionally, howorer, I have noted the operation 
of certain tilsargai, or their tinderlying principles in Sanskrit or 
sometimes ns fat lack as the Vedic stage Thus the Prakrit sound 
of the palatals already referred to above in a different connection, 
can he traced back to nrhich, by its dcnto~palatal sound of 
connects itself with /tnd which in Avesta, is and so forth 
(See p, 348 n IHinVol 1) Again, 1 have hinted at the possible 
working of the combined process of apherisis and aphesis in ^ as a 
word later than (p 373, Vol I). I would add the teforcnco 
(at pp. 470“471 of Vol I) to the weak anutrSm (a notcable Apa“ 
bhramla and Gujaratt feature) tracing itself back to the Vedio , 
c g tro in Rigveda Vin~77“3, which ate likened in the 
J^infnfya SiUlid to the sound of the onusrdnz m uttered by the 
woman-sellct of whey in Soratha JChc t&lm Pinini I-i-lS, and 
also TIU-t-O? which rccognues ^ with a weak onusedm, point to 
thu feature m Utcr Sansknt 

All this points to tho eternal Prikrituation which went on 
since the earliest times, and \Ta3 mainly tho 
( pcauit of the mingling of tho Aryans with non- 

Aryan races in India TJiat this Prikrituation 
IS 1 ut a natural proccas may be aptly illustrated by a single case of 
a child of BIX or seven who when I asked her to repeat tho lino 
*nr ^ ttrni pronounced instantly as tff 

All the intonciung phonetic protesses lietwccn tho Sanskrit and 
Cuj-irSti wonls (^and tjt), >ir (l) tlio change of to 
(2) tilt shifting of the ^totlic lirst BjUalli. in tho word, and 
(s) the fusion of n nnl^ into ® had their operation simul 
tinoously in the fbiJJj moulh, quite as a a/nihctis process 
2\o wonder that llcmachandra accepted this eynthelic process by 
hedilygwi^ ^ as a ready-made ddda of ^ m his tUlra 
II Ym-ti-144 
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Of coarse, I am so far speaking about tbe philological portion 

, , of those lectures, which is the bulk portion. 

The tCTipX adopt" 

#f?ir» thfe Uctares introductory historical portion, and tho 
for Santhnt, Pro- lectures on Gmarstt literature corapriro the 
Irii ontl G«/arat« ndjectiTo part of this work, and need no 
xconU, cm explancr . , mi. 

extra mention There is one question connected 

with tho internal economy of these volumes 
which calls for an explanation, vu. tha use of tho JWyari script 
for the Sanskrit, Prakrit and Gujarati words and quotations. In a 
luminous and judicial article on '‘Transiitomtion vs. Indian Scripts” 
by J. D Anderson ( Modern Review, December 1918, pp.BG7ff. ) 
he favors Indian scripts os beautiful, complete in alphabet, 
scientific in arrangement. But he finds one defect, he says the 
unmitial vowel, especially V, is unevhibited, and there is the difii 
culty of showing tho component parts of words, e g here 

on el a would, according to him, ho clearer. Ho suggests a compromise 
as under*— 

(a) Keep tho indigenous script and spelling of each langu* 
ago for its lUcMlure— 

hut— 

(b) For routine or crudition-as dictionary making grammar- 
writing and philology transhterotion into the Romaic 
script should he adopted. For this he recommends 
tho use of the script of tbe International Phonetic 
Association. 

For this (b) bis argument is that it tends to clearness 
and accuracy of thought and exposition, clearness of 
thought and speech and writing, small matters in them- 
sehes, hut a step m the direction of that utter honesty 
of thought and statement which is the very basis of 
what we call science 

"Well, I have not found it convenient to follow the translitera 
tion idea for diverse reasons For one thing, the Kogan script is 
perfect m its expressiveness and compactness, no symbol is without 
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its fucction, 8Til except only m mre irslances (for vemacnhi 
peculiarities as m the caso o£ the uUra'cerebral and the wide 
and calls for no diacritical marks, and aboie all it is less confus 
ingouingto its synthetic fonn 
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WILSON PHILOLOGICAL LECTURES 

OK 

GUJARATI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

LECTURE V. 

Ilxiiorif of the GvjaraU Language 
hi ZTcoIufion^ 

(Conliaocd) 

In tlic Insl Iccitirc, fa seetiosa I, II, ond III. I placed before 
joa Uie cTCtlaUoa of ibc Gqi&c^U Iftogoage in. ifs pbonelte &od 
morpbological aspect. I propose non to deal nitb the cTolntfon 
o! Oajarjtt from asolhcr point o! Tien; tiz. its bistorical progress, 
as disclosed bj teUa snpptied bj tbe pbonctic and morphological 
conditions, in short, the stages nhleb (ho Usgnage posted tbrongb 
05 Indicated b; certain dlstinctiro fcatares morkiog its doToIopment. 

Before entering npon this cxamiDalion it nil! bo profitable to 
glance ot tbo state of the iongnago that pre' 

in aoj.raii M.TOtd n 

i;i Gujarat i'< lUc diatinctiTc shape, and (be Tiews held by others 
ehv^ih ccHtuT'j regarding the speech spoken in that conntry 
In their days. Tlio ncll-known stonzo* In the 
VilramAnladeia Chanta nhlcb ridicnles the langnnge of tbe 

tape Wiiil | 

ni?i 5wit 

g: aara RiteRiil? iflRRiR fialw li 

The remark, etc., does not refer to the contrast between tho 

dress of tho Bakhas! women and Gnjariltl T^omen, bnt to the tucking op 
of the dholar common m men of Northern India as contrasted with tho 
loose dholar worn by men la GoJarAt, for no specific mention is made 
of females hero. 



THE HISTORY OF THE GDJAEATl LAKGUAGL 


Apal^iavxia had 
daied to he a gpoJcen 
language iy the first 
ha^of the eleventh 
century A. D. 


Gnrjaras will show what Bilbana, an oataider, thonght of the 
language spoken by the oeople of Gojarat in the latter half of the 
elcTenth* centnry4 This was when the OhaluLya Karna, father of 
Siddharaja Jayastnha, ruled over Gujarat. We know the language 
then spoken was certainly not our modern Gujarati, nor the early 
Gujaiati known between Bhalana’s and rremananda’a times. The 
language disclosed by the Mugdh'ivabodha AuUika (V. S 1450) 
had not developed then yet. Was it the Apa* 
bhramSa treated by Hemachandra in the last 
Pdda of hU Prakrit Grammar? I should think 
not. Dr. Tessitori is of the opinion® that the 
Apabhramja treated by Hemachandra had ceased 
to bo a spoken language by the end of the tenth century A. D.. 
He seems to be approximately right in this view, Tor. if Hema* 
Chandra dealt with a language that had ceased to be spoken, the 
very fact would require a gap of about one centnry between the 
language and the Grammar, and aa Hemachandra fionrished in the 
twelfth century A. D. (1088 A. D. to 1172 A. D.*) we may safely 
pot the limit a little later than Dr. Tcsslion 
puts it, and 8sy the first half of the eleventh 
century A. D. saw the extinction of the 
Apabhraiii^a of Hemacbandra^B grammar. Wc 
have internal evidence to support the view 
that Hemchandra was dealing, IQ his. grammar, with a language 
that was not of the people, not of bis time. In bis gloss on sdtra 
VIII*ii'174 he says.— 


ItiUrual evidence 
that E'emachandra a 
gra/nmar de<ilt toilA 
Apaihratii/a aa i 
dead language. 


| wrfissi a?,® l x x x x ssmj- 

alaalrmasiii: i feira^^ia i siaiiraj i I 


2. Dr. Buhler’s Introducticn to the Vtkramdnhadeva chaala 

3. See Ills article m the yudian An?tjuar^, February 1014, P. 22. 

4. Hemachandra -t7rote hia gracnoiar in A. D 1112 (V S 1168), 
See \ rajal il baslris GujaTAlt ShAshA no Ilihdsay 40 f ETdilion of 
18C0 A. D) 
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ii rfrfJRstswni SiftfiTisirtTi uqWi =1 Tasit g 

iiwtfvrag n qm TJ! Sira, i ?r3i<i(agj ii fisitnr difegif^ I 

It Will be seen from tbia that by the word HT'?15I55T Uoma- 
cliandra means .0r/( words spolcfn m sercral other pronnces, and 
not Prakrit words, that the very fact of his warning against the 
Prakritismg of words not nsed (in Prukrit form) by scholars (or 
poets) of I y-gonc times, and the expression show that 

the Prakrits were not spoken languages in Hemachandra's times ® 
At another place Ilemaehandra approaches the matter from 
another point, and yet the mfereneo is the same. In his gloss on 
sfilro VIII 1*231 ( ^ ^ ) he says — 

5 Dr Sten Koeow holds that thepnecifftl Prlknts were oh- 
eolescent nr rijatekhara s lime (about A D D00)-ride his essay on 
'lldjafelharat Li/e anil M nttng$ in bis edition of Karpiira ifaniart 
(Ilarward Oriental Senes), p 209, where he says — * 

"Finally , from llio fact that nijatekbara, who 'know all langnagoi, 
(i 7), did not correctly dititogoisb tbo different Prlknli, wo may infer 
Ibat tlio lirmg Lnowledgo of ihoso dialects was at that time, considerably 
diminished ' 

lllrLandiSya, who llourishod after tbo first quarter of tho fifteenth 
century A D. (Vide tujira Lee IV, Section I p 2C1), has a sigaiScant 
comment sgoinst RljaSekharas Prftkrit In bia PriLrttO’Sanaiva, 
111-77 Mlrtandeja speaks of J^?n aa undergoing ns he 

calls It) giTing as tho Prtkrit form, and in his gloss uu observes 

qiVl '5*I'l35lq fl^V) 5^ II?5<3t^inqqi3 1 

shonld have been Loro gramatically By stqqTS wo have 

to understand STqqzpn, for there is no room for a possible other 
reading, ns and not will fit into Ihb lu.trical floheme 

IIoma''haDdra excludes 911^ usage as In W J5l®I (5i Hi \ III n 104, 

gloss) But niyatekhnra s can hardly bo justified under this 

exclusion, not being in an 9^1*1 writing The only possible defence may 
ho that as a samdea may yield under the altered conditions 

of a samtiea There is, however, no previous usage to support this 
Jefencif It is almost certain that RftjaSekhara trips in phonetics because 
he writes artificially m a language that was dead or was obsolescent 
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aw 11 fe i aaciwa amat'Sawwqlqfe- 

There is no real conflict between thva and the kat-named 
direction. The Jatter direction 10 a complement of the former. 
Where there u a chance of conflict of the atltras and a proper way 
ont 18 not seen, you hare to be goided by the test, bat that 

only where the usage of the people who once spoke the langnage 
now dead cannot be ascertained by a reference to the actual 
works of "jl^f^s If the Praknte had been spoken languages in 
his day, Hemchandra would have given popular nsage ( ) 

as the test The language being dead he bad to provide gome 
principle for guidance for /orminp words for the benefit of persons 
wishing not to speak Prakrit (for that was not needed, the 
language being dead) but to write books in the dead Fr^krite. 

This conclusion is not vitiated by the frequent use by Hems" 
Chandra of the terms tWTSfqln (as in the gloss on VIII-II-159) 
and (as m that on VJII-i-84) as guiding bints, for tho 

!iq)rr and the are meant to be found m books, not in 

Trne, the indications above noted (viz STiOfnI'TTiy 

and are apparently in the gloss on tdlrat dealing with 

Prakrit proper, nod not on those treating Apabbram^a separately. 
But as the chapter about (lie mam Prakrit covers all the languages 
subsequently treated, one being regarded as the of the other, 
there is good ground for taking these general principles foi 
guidance as intended i t Apabbeam^a as well In the chapter on 
ApalliramSa Hemachandra nowhere calls it by the name of ^TTTI 
nor does he refer tho student to the 3)T*TT^t (as 
1 ut treats it bv nauie, Apablram^a, just as he deals with SaurasSnf 
by its name and other languages also. 

We need not, however, rely on inrercncc merely. The 
Prlknt DigSiraya ITiirga (KtimurapSUi Charila) is distinctly 
intended incidentally (and yet prommenlly and avowedly) to 
illustrate the eevcral eulrai of the eighth adiydga of SiddAojlfema- 
Chandra grammar, and U inclndcs the portion on Apabhratnla also. 
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Xlicre Kould hare loen no cecessity to illustrato Apahbrania rules 
in this luaaner, if it had been a spoken Inogiiage ivhca (he grammar 
rras written by Hcmncbandrn. 

The langingc, then, which Billutnn refers to must be a posl~ 
Apabbramia hngtwge, a stage between Apa- 
enefL%^e * con^^ bhramSa and the language of the Mugdhdsahodha 
language of the AulUha, which has erolrcd from Apabbramia. 
Gurjaras^am^d Fixing the Gnal period of spoken Apabhramia 
Ihramia language about (he first hi!f of the elerenth century 
an{<!cede”Ho that A. D. as wc liare dono above, it will be seen 
ceased to be a spoken language 
some three centuries and a half when tbo 
blugdhavabodba Aulltka was written (V. S. 1 f50=*A. D; 1SD4), 

Dilbana must have had some personal grudge against the 
Gurjaras, one would think, in so denouncing their language; for 
less than two houdred years before him Bajaiekhara in his Kdega- 
Mimdn$d speaks admiringly of the Prakrit spoken by the Lutas; 
Clu BSjaiekiiata’s time (900 A. P.) Gujarat was still known as 
Lita); and of the speech of the people of SoraBhjra;®— unless tlie 
language was sadly vulgarized in two centuries. Ilfijaiekhara 
speaks of the Latas in the present tense as speaking their Prakrit. 
Evidently, then, in 900 A.D., the period assigned to Itijalekhara, 
Apabhramla was an actually spoken langoage. It ceased to bo 
such within a century and a half after that, or> according to Dr. 
Tessltori, within one century after that. 

But we find Dhoja, in bis SaranatrKanthdiliarana (A. D. 
1014) saying: — 

a'qP^ w :n=^ ii 

Thas it wonM seem fii< Apitiramfa nvts etHl a spoken 
language in A. D. 1014. Thus the time I have lived, viz. tlie first 

c. qsr.a Hi>} era: sifsg i 

f5i?!ir ii 

5( ^ I 

it aifiiTqiPift II 
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half of the eleventh century A D for tlio disappearance of 
ApabliramSa comes approxinntelj near the truth The line in 
^arasyatj KantMiharana ]U6t quoted is however capable of the 
interpretation that the Gurj-uras were satisfied with no other 
Apabliram^a than their our, which would indicate that tlicir Apa 
bhramSa as that of others had asaumed distinctive evolutions, some 
fitages further than tho old ApabhramSa whicli had ceased to bo 
spoken In that case even, the time limit I liavo fixed need not 
be altered. 

Wo shall now tal e a 1 ird’a eye view of tiio nature of tho 
language that prevailed m Gujarat after the disappearance of 
Apabhramla Before we come to tho prominent and definite land* 
mark about tho close ol the lonrlccnth cenlnry A !> , m tho shape 
of the ilfuydAdpaiodAa (V S 1450 A D 1801) tlio post* 

Apabhramla literature IS not yet properly iniestigatcd or known 
A few epcoimcna are supplied to os recently in the very useful 
paper from the pen of Hr Chimanlal D Palal H A contrilnted 
to tlio Fifth Gnjardtl Sahitya Parishad on the MSS found in tho 
Jain Bhand^ra at Futana I take the following specimens from it ~ 

A D. Year of copy V S 1191 (A D 1185) 

Tho date of composition is unknown but 
roust bo about a century older than tho copy from the language o! 
it unless as is often the case it was designedly written in a 
language older than its time. 

’T|g«»nTiqg ii 

[The metre here is sqftrrr (as given m VAnibMsl ana) The 
ml 1 IS to be read long, the anuavara in ^ in I 4 is and 

the syllable is of one m itrd, unless ? is a mislectioii for E ] 
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Thirteenth cen- 
tury A, D. 


( 2 ) a^isTRiftj 

V. S. 1297=1241 A.D. 


!iii5nai"r3'! ^rei aiB5!5^^2 I 

27 B2if>if54 n 

( 3 ) 3ITg2lR2( 

V. 8. 1299 = 1243 A. O. 

qpfaqqfaafiirasfi'j i 

<r3ra'> Jimiq ufotqsi ii 

( 4) gjnuttaqrftst 

V. S. 1302 = 1240 A. D. 

<03r7 j <05 wir 2711 am >mjm ii 

till'- ”i io ipl, or 5 in lia in tlic second line i» sborl in llis 
nnqr metre.] 

( 5 ) g i R^q ifagftst 

V. S. 1810=1260 A.P. 

otsmaTififinft grrot faRaatalRefl sift!} i 

ai5^3ai2 152 wniw 0123 II 

( 0 ) 

V. S. 1828=1272 A. B. 

afia faRfiioiqsqaiqot i 
2ai gift fofsaj fiii2742o ng«i\ 2 ii 
[In tile first line here the f is jnrii m 2J and nr, the last 
syllable, is ag. Pcrliapa tUo word is 2 gn 2 al 20 T,] 

( 7 ) nlcTTRSnf^ 5lfel 

V. S. 1358=1302 A. D. 

These epecimens uill anffice. They indicate that, whether 
the wnteis wrote m a langaage mnoh anterior to their timcfl 
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(which eccma very likely), or whether the langaagc in the works 
bclongB to tbeJr own lime, the mterral between the former in(l 
the latter being not more than a ccnlory, the langaage of the 
books npto the end of the Iwelffli tentury A. D. w-is the Apa- 
bhramla of the centuries that had gone bj, in other words 
Apahhrnm^a had not altered mm li in the hooks opto the twelfth 
centory. I say this with an ejo to the later dcTclopmcnt of the 
laDgnagc. more than with reference to its previous stages. Bnt, 
as we notice, froro other evidence already discntscd, that the early 
ApabhramSa was a dead langnagc before Ucmchandrn's time, the 
language in these works must hare been merely book langnagc and 
not that of the people. 

We hire, however, other worka written in langnagc apparently 
approVimatlng more lo their own lime than the instances noted 
above. Lot ns see thetm^ 

Th,rttal\ ««• ( ’■ ) 

liirj.I. Z). V. S. 1200=1210 A. D. 

ftRt ftfl 15 IHJ I 

•11%'rr tjtr^ ii 

( 2 ) 

Probally V. S. 3288 = 1232 A. D. 

i 

lira w 

( 3 ) qftfTiu 

V. S. 1356*=lo00 A. D. or'thereahouta 
list? flrar? I 

^r*Tr5 fig %«i II 
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»ioi? (f na? ) sft 

Sana'a! a afea sii i 
aaa afa as ftaja isn 
sias siatr ats aan n 
aias traa aa sj aa^ 
afjq na aa Kvn i 
aas ^ sasra aft aia 
aaftr a otik ftnaa nia rr 
arsft aftar aaf^^fa 
araan ataa aft i 
SI aaafl as ftcais 
fisa wftfa asnian ii 

1 \?OQld draw yowt patticular allcBlion lo Uic aBBlnipUficd 
conjanela, c. g. those in f^T^* etc., ond also to 

the no'nnllcd tocsUc gronps ^ and and the form These 
are dislmctly Apahhramla featnres, features r^Lich, with the forma* 
tion of the Qujaruit langnage, assumed new CTohtlions, siz. 
simpUdeation of the conjunct and the IcaghtcDing of the preceding 
Towel during the early beginning of Oujarnti or rather during the 
stage between 9TpH*r and tho beginning of Gnjarfllf, and 

the wide 9T and s?f during the formation of modern Qujariilf. ®I5rx» 
however, is a poil'Apabliraroia form; *1^3^ Icing tlic Apa*. 
bhrauila stage. 

COn further consideration I am now inclined to accept & 
better name than 8Tf??l*r — a name given by me provision* 

ally for want of a better one at the time. The new name I mean 
is Guryora Apabhramia. TSlStkandcya in Ids PrdJfpto-Sorrosro \ftt 
the end of piida XVIII) enumerates a number of Apabhramla 
dialects named provincially. In that list we find Gaurjdn. (Mur* 
kandeya flourished about the middle o! the fifteenth century A. D-t 
see supra F. SCI). Bbalana speaks of Gurjara Bhdthd in the 
opening stanza of his first A’aMIAydna-Jpit^^l’? »f®TTjlRI jpr 
nn^j hut also later on in stanza 10 of the first Kadaiv be calls 
2 
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tte language Apahhramia ^ ( I 

Bholl deal with this eTidencc in my Bixtli lecture in n different 
connection) Putting all these factors together it is possible 
conjecturally to construct the Iingnistie name prevalent duiing the 
period between the fourteenth century and the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century A D (the approximate period of the end of 
Bhalana’s literary activity, see Essay (Giijarili) onBhilanaby 
Bamaliil Chun5lal llodt p 155) This name I take to be 
{Gvtiara Apahliramii^ ] 

[As regards the mam ApabhrainSa itself Miirkandcya gives 
three principal varieties K6gara, YtAcItida and UpanSgara Of 
these NAgara is the important one Sir George Grierson gofs 
the length of making a conjecture that Henuchtndra dealt with 
this N&gara Apalhramia and that Nagara ApUtramia derived its 
esme from the literary caste of Kagara Brahmans (L 6 I« 
Vol IX, Fart II, page 827) lam not prepared to accept this 
conjecture. After all, the Kagara Brabmnnas were smaller than 
a clan, and to name a language after a ca$te smaller than a 
clan* and deviate from the usual practice of naming language 
after the provinces wherein they lIounsLed is extremely improb- 
able I do not forget that names of provinces in ancient India— 
usually used in the plural number— really indicated the names of 
the tribes that settled therein But we have not yet heard of 
•nun ns the name of a province, as we know of and 

7 I am aware that Mr Devadatta R BlAnd ir1 ar in liia valaablo 
paper on “Foreign Elements m the Hindu Population (Ind Ant XL 
1911 A H pp 33 34) ahowB almost to demonstraticn that the Xlgaras 

were a clan which camo into India in tlio early centuries of tlio Cbriit 
lan era, settled at or about Nagarkot (modern KangU)in the Punjlb, 
and generally spread over different parts, Vadnagar (ancient Anatta^m 
or Anandapur) being one of them This would indicate the N^garns 
as a fairly Urge clan But Sir Georgo Grierson speaks of the catfe 
that flonrisbed in Vadnagar and Mlrkandeyn, the oatliesl comer of the 
name N&gara Apahhravi^a flonrisbed as late as about 1450 A D at 
which period the casta referred to by Sir George was certainly not such 
a big clan, and henco my remark stands 
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tlie like. Again, Murkantjeya, who was the first writer to" giro • 
the name of ^T7|C docs not onllghtcn ns on the point of 

the derivation of that name ns he does, for instance, in the ease of 
VrSclinda (fsJgOillsiil m^I^SWlO J 
( i ) Hqiutiiisin' 

V. S. 1830=1201 A. D. 

>1® iTin sirnj 'lima 

jsj ( sic.? B 1 I 5 aia I 

airs aPtj fta as? 

iftffi fla Rare 3 aa? i 

sftsi asft aa 1155? gft 

alaa viiai gai? a aft: ii 

Hoto the UEiimplificd conjnact here also. This is crnctlj one 
century before the iSugdMcabodha JuUda nberein we first find 
the conjanet systemotieoliy simplified and the preTiona rowel 
lengthened (rnri?i Wtaftr etc.), 

( 5 ) WfiSrO TW 

V.S. 1808=1807 A. D. 

•Tsiol fita sftw filrg 
it® farrra fapriasa 
aoiafw Rtfla aiR Iwa ii 
IrR r«Rr aft!? 
fla? RI55 afro wtrI 
aftaa rV it 

Rfi? aarla afis aaea m% as o?a I 

fta -SWBiire fil ara rtRVa i 
Usi? Rif® aasr? ^saaij aft &a RIR? II 
n®fa oig mi? >ft? ritif tfifet srgrw! i 
>rs oft; fta awl? a.e^ tjaft® i 

IS # * 

at wifil oiqga sr^ia oij oiftt sir? RSBairl I 
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Note here the gradual rise of the new phase of the conjunct, 
vizi its sinsplification and consequent lengthening of the preceding 
Towelj-gradnal, in the sense that irhilo some words late this new 
shape, others do not; thus has assumed this simplification 

here, whereas in 1800 A. D. (specimen No. 8 nhove) i. e. seven 
years earlier, we had EHTf, On the other hand and.H^C 

indicate the potency of the nnsimplified conjunct still clinging firmly. 
The conjunct in 'iJTtT mask be excluded from comparison in this 
case, as it is one of those words which have not till now submitted 
to the simplifying process, is never the form assumed by it. 

( 6 ) mcTiniRT 

V. 8.1412 = 1355 A. D. 

"We are now very near the Jftf^MraSotfAa AulfiZo period (V« 
S. 1150), -only ihirtycight years more and we reach that period, 
the period of the simplified conjunct in full swing. And we find 
the indications In abundance in this work. Whereas the unsimplified 
conjunct is rare, as in RtuRI and the simplified conjnnct In 
this .ffdia is plentiful.— fVSl, tiflH?, (not 
though in the line following this word we have which Isuspeci 
should be or at least as the rhyme with would 

demand)? *Trar (not W50» STRhr^, 

(not eW'n, (not H'cw, 

H^);STnT, v\TZ (not (not 3 ^ 0 ? (not 

HnitTY (not *TTwnV, * 1 x^ 5 , (it must be noted that tliis 

comes as arhyroing word with which is initially a word without 
a conjunct of; still unless TTIW were current freely the word could not 
have been used at all); (not it is used hi rhyme with 
WTil; but here it wo« pos-ible to say and for both, if 

the simplification of coujunets had not become dominaut during this 
period); ^ (not Hfl); HIE. (not ^tT, ^). 

The for (passive) which Dr. Tes'.itori has di-^covered 
in the PrdlrilerPainjala, is found here in full force; and upon this 

Dr. Tessitorl la«ed the "inference that th e simplification of 

8 , Siij>ra, p. 391, last paraj and Dr. Tesslfcri's “Notes” referred 
to therels. 
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coninncls liad begun long before the foortecnlli ccniary A. D. (to 
T'liicb period the PrulrtlarPoingala belongs, beennso the rerscB 
quoted therein for the mo*?t pari are modi older). Wo hare seen 
in our specimens here, that this process of simplidcalion of eonjuncts 
begins ofitr 1800 A. D. (the date of which still 

adlicres distinctively to the strong conjunct and short ^o^Tel), and 
has made a timid start in 1807 A. D. (speeimen Jfo. 5, 

Unless, then, Ur. Xessitori has actual evidence in Mss. earlier tbnn 
the fourteenth century or unless he can fix the exact or approxinnte 
cbtes of the older quotations in the Pr&lritarPoingala, Lis inference 
is ueaVeued by the oidcnce now before us. It must be however 
noted that posiibly the language of the apecimens before ns was 
some years older than the dates of their writing, and thus Ur. 
TcssUorl's Inference may come near an approximate correctness. 
The only hesitation I feel in the present ease is duo to llic fact tint 
the language of tliese particular specimens seems naturallj to belong 
to the period when they were written. 

But I must give a few extracts from Gautama tliough it 

is not possible to gi'o all containing the words enumerated above.— . 
( n ) II \ 11 

( b ) Uwii I 

wfn ftai 53*1 ii s ii 

[Tlie is here not noi i3 ilRtl tunicil to otTtt jet. 

As regards JOIT and Olfri? I exclude tliepi on the same ground a.3 
that on which I excluded 'ITtf in the last apecimon. The words never 
have till now become »5.T or 

(I now quote from a copy taken from the Ms. in Mr. 0. U. 
Ualal's possession). 

( o ) ■^ WldHig aU q3ac I 
‘fitPi fatsuaR aflat t 
ftgnsa iSjmfui apn i 
aaiafur alj ftaft aifs ii ^ u 
(•Jbe Mb. has oflf^), 
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fAs I Inve leitnrked jnat aboTc la obMOusly on error 

for *1^) or (the fll of J3 to be reid long under the 

usual latitude in ApabliramSa ^eiaificntion '^) 

and are here nnaltorcd Sanskrit words pure 

tatsama words used designedly it seems, as well known and specially 
privileged expressions ] 

( d ) ^ «?in? t) 5fig I 

mK ftr ii I 'i ii 

{ e ) 0itr qcrRr I 

q| J s^5 U ll 

( f ) q:f< > 5 ( 5^3 arts 1 
mii qfiq Tig ii vtx u 
( g ) qiiqg q^ar ti? tR'tsrc 1 
Tit I 

q:TJi^° IKI^ aiwiH Tt i 
nlqs HTT^tST^ I 
^'tgf 1 
ah qc « 11 

9 See MlrkandSya s Prdlnla Saroauva XVIII, 8 — 

10 Tor the change of Uie gender of %3vi from roaBculme to neuter 

Bce ante Vol I, p 472 (b)-‘Addenda-Eupp1emcntary, and p 251, n 101 
The use of T?®I here 555 apna 5l) « exactly like that m the illustca 
turn to St Hi VJII iv 367, This illuitratioQ was of 

coarse older thao Homacliandra, while that in Kum&rafdh ehanta \ III, 
30 (cited OH/e, Vol I, p 231, n 251, n 101) was of Bcmachandra s 

in coiDiag, and eo it will indicate his personal predilection in favour 
tho roBtriclci use of 

(It IS to be noted that, though 53^ has gone through these vana- 
ids of gender from toasoulme to feminne and then to neuter, 5tl 
.8 remained restricted to the neater gender, so much go that the 
leclinable use of few la the sense of ‘»Ay' la represented by 5{(} 

5;535=ft.t.«St5ga?,SI ir« vraiTSeTifomilillhslratiso). 
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I exclude from tins atinrey a w^ork cnllcd 

(V S li2S=A. D 1867) wbicli was irrillen 

ErupIvmU^rJ. |j y.ddhann s.n of M4lhc, and pop, I of 
Totsessniff oosoieU i •i**'' 

/eaturcg, crchidfd Udayagnrn, wlule louring in SIngadba, 

frm tttrteij for it obviously adopis, as if dcsisncdlv, 
rea$o>is for tuch , . , « . , ... 

exchitivi forms whicli mnsl have been obsolete m liis 

days, it being hardly hkcly tbnt they slfonld 
be forms slill lingering m the language of tbc times, especially as 
llic interval between this work (V S 142S) and Mugdhdialodl a' 
Aultila iY S H)0) is only about a quarter of a centnry, and 
also as Gautama 7?<f<a-“whicb was only cloven years before it— 
discloses a pretty luxuriant crop of the simplified conjnet with a 
lengthened preceding vowel Yon have only to look, m tlic 
jnnWt at words hie (for (instead of 

3TT35 or though sttt? is also used by ibis writer, betraying 
the really prevalent feature of lus times), (for and 

(for ?fhT9^), and you will feel a kind of conviction as to 
ilie intentional use of the out of date forms witli the strong- 
Towclled conjunct An illnslralton in point from our time will 
impress yon with wlut I mean If yon look nt tbo writings of 
Mr. Kcjavaril H Dhruva, you will find n number of words which 

How complcttly the original derivation of end ^ "U (G ) was 

forgotten IS farther visible m the altered use of in earlier Gujarh! 

literature, it being used (hko WU WU ^I«i) ns an atnbutive 

adjectival word instead of being given a purely pronominal position 
Without a which would bo its truo position justified by its dcriva 

tion from 5 3^ . Thus Prcm'lnand has 

?127 (. Yaddhsd Ju^Anat Kadavu XXUl Bnhai 
X'dpya DoAon II, first edition, p 233 II) At present wo would say 
7” See also Narnsinha Bit ^ wsaO 

,^ri»jdra mdld, pacla 148 in tho GujarftW Piess’ collection of hia worl s 
Tho apparently neuter gender in wi ®3 *^7 and such like expres* 
sions at present is due to the impcTsonal naturo of 5I®I> otherwise is 
masculine, and occasionally fcminino (eg qal HI? B 7 ^ I®1 
X7”) 
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were m use m tbe literature of two or three cenlunee ego aud 
arc now gone out, such as t^embrace), (_=conciaUd) 

(reni), (=lhe forihead), w(=an anllet), ^5^ (=lo Utfiovi), 

{rlo bejini»htd')t and the like Now our descendants fire 
hundred years hence if no doe were furnished them, would 
natujally conclude that such words were in vogue m the twentieth 
century of the Christian era Exactly similar is the case with 
words and forms found in the work 1 am just now speaking of 


Prof Turner t 
vtew as to the 
lejinmnff oj 
simplified conjunct 
fiissenUd/rOM 


[With this very eloquent testimony of literatnre of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries before us, 
I am afraid we most hesitate before complete* 
ly agreeing With Prof E L lurner in the 
view that simplification of conjuncts occurred 
m Gujarat! by 1800 A D Otrr spccjirea 
COi dated 1300 A B bneiles with the unsimplificd conjunct, 
specimen (^, dated 1807 A B, shows only a faint beginning of 
the simplified conjunct and not till we come to 1856 A B 
specimen do we find the simplified conjunct m full swing 
Thus Pof Tomer's period is out only hy a short span, perhaps a 
quarter of a century, for the simplified conjunct in 1856 A B 
((raKtapia Edsa) must presuppose a hcginning of the process about 
three decades precedent to the time It would be interesting to 
know what hiss Prof Turner relies on m this matter 3 


Now we reach the sure ground of the ZIupdhatahodka Aul/ilo* ^ 
(V 8 1450=A B 1394), the language con 
bodha ^uitfka^^a **^‘®*^ which being undoubtedly the language 
steadffleacon hgJit of ils day, serves os a beacon light throwing its 
^pphcdl'gtt before and after Wo have seen the 

period before it m its Hashes, we now pass on 
to the period after it for the language of this Avktila need not 
detain us at present , 

11 J r A S , July 1921, p 333 

12 I boIiSTO I have not explained m these Leclnres why 1 per 
eM iQcaHiDg this work an ^ultiXa when well known scbolam like Sir 
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We may only remember here its prominent fenlnrcs, viz. the 
simplification of eonjanct accompanied by tbc lengthening ottbe 
preceding rowel, the (roWcU in contacO, and 

certain grammatical lorma (e. g. ^»)* and case terminations 
or sniBses like as also some noticeable words like 

etc., which serre ns links between the 
periods on either side o! this illnminating AuUtla. 

So, then, we come to the works after 1450 Y. S. noted by 
Hr. C. B. Bnlal in his paper. And I may at once state here 
that the teat I hare applied in examining the speciiucns of the 

George Gricreon (Liagoistio SurTey of India, VoN IS, Fart 11, pp. 353, 
359) and Dr. Tessitori (Ind. Ant. Fcbmary l9H, p. 24 parnA), have 
given it the name of J/onJIrtiil'a. My renaocs arc; 

(a) as appended fo this name, makes no proper sense; 

(b) has a reference to the expression 
in tlio opening verse of the work; 

(c) In the concluding coloptioo the antbor bimecif distinctly 

calls it sqfifl gti;^ itih a>?iaT‘il3! ii 

(d) ..luXliita WAS ovidCBlIy a common designation for 

treatises of this kind, e. g. rdlya-'^rald/ifAuXtila (V« S. 

ISO?): in which the author says:*- 

this work is listed in Dr, 

Bubici’e catalogue at Ivo. in 19, os also in Dr. Aufreebt's 

Calalo^ui Calalogoru’n. 

The mistake in the name arose, I bcliorc, from the fact that the 
tlio whole name 3^ bo sopAralcd Jn two different ways, 

3*^3Vl^dWIl%ifirkand and also from tlie fact that 

U. n. Dhrnra, in editing tho book, callod it tpiq of a series 
contemplated by him. This error was further accentuated by him in 
his paper on the A*eo*F<rwacu?orj ofiresfern Indta read before the 
Eighth International Congress of Orientalists on lOlh September 1889 
at Ohiislianis, wherein he nees the word for Att^uka at two 
places for certain. This may have misled ‘Western scholars in this 
matter. Besides, Dr. Fleet in an editorial foot note at the opening page 
of my review of that work (Ind. Ant. Fob. 1892, p. 52) deliberately 
came to tho conclosion that tho namowss ifaitUda and not AuUda, po 
evidence cited by him \t hich resUy lo'ds to an opposite conclusion. 
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earlier period shows, as applied to those of the later period, that 
the lawgaage in vrhveh some ot the xrorks are written could not 
possibly belong to the time in which they were written. Of 
course, there will be found some exceptions also. Let us glance 
at some of these works — 

• (t) Date of composition not known; 

date of copy V. S. 14B2=J456 A. D. 

STOig >reir i 

¥ - * * 

ntrfasft SI 

3^«|T ^ I 

«TSfH<rU5 a^WlRPI 

sin? niti II 

It is erldent that the interral betwern the composition and 
the copying of this work could not be yery long. For, while the 
simplified conjancis in would place the work under 

^balf a century before the llv^dkataiodha AulUJa, the genitire 
termination and still more ( in ) would fix the work 
in the Mu^dharabodba period.’” Similarly ^ also belongs to 
13. Afo'jdftdu. p. 4, col. 1 and in several other 

places. &ca,, P. 4, Cols. 1”2 and other places. 

‘Erll'll eiqgi; JiJtJ, p, col. 2. TmO} ^ la given in St. Be. 

VlII-iv'422 as an ddeia for when used in Apabhramfia; but it 

had cot yet acquired the position of a specific termination of the 
genitire ca«e. It seems that its use as such a termination was an 
evolution jeenhar to later Apabhramfia. The instances given by Hema- 
chendrafor and rPI viz. and 0T*S5 rl’ni show that and 

were affixed after the Apabhramfia gomtivo terminations, U or ? 
(■^*g=«RU, and and wmi ■ being 

the form of use recognized then. KiUdAsa in Ws Saknntala (Act VII) 
has 573). This marks the early adjeclival stage 

of It was reserved for enbeeqoent ceatnries to turn theso snffixes 
‘into regular terminations, in our specimen would have been 
ih Ibese earlier times. ■* 
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that period, thongh *1^ (for made np o! sf+^T^ ia a Terjj 
Taro and peculiar formalioa.*^ It will not, howercr, counteract 
tho cnmulatiro CTidejitiary effect* of the other fcaturea. * "We can 
therefore eafely plaao this work about the end of tho fonrtecnth 
century A. D.. The ancontracted^^tff^i Aca.) 

also is a timc-Esiug item. 

( 

(About V. S. 1460= A. D- 1404; for the author was alire in 
that year:-that is all that ia known). 

This work also indulges in obsolete conjunct'preserfing lonos;- 
(per *nft or Yet its style otherwise 

marks it as using language of its own days:— 

3it ^ 1 

xn ^’’15 is u X n 

( 3 ) 

(V. S. 1180=A. D. I4S0) 

Otailftsfl firew 110151 

5TT0't5 aft I 

sirftt nl''' otiScrns oft 

"nt 1011515 tR II 5 II 

This work may fairly represent the laugnago of its own period, 
which is not from tho causal of qw (qiyqfq) is 
and would hare halted at in an earlier period, 

no doubt, still loots back to the earlier period when 
floi was tacked on to the genitiro termination (q^ 

Thus the change of 51^ to 5ne belongs to 
the later period, and here is n complex combination of two 
periods In which the fact of tho later erolutton must obviously 
predominate as the agc-dcteiroining factor, for the past may linger 
In the present, but the present cannot lire in the past by 'way of 
anticipation of a future eTolution, in cases of this nature. 

14. Unless q(^3 be a mieleoUoiii owing to misapprehension of the 
getter which is not unlikely. 
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(>f) 

(V. S, 148G = A, D' 14S0). 

This uork also reflects the laogaagc ol Us own date: 

^rr^f 

The and m'trk the etmpltded conjuact of the later 

ApahhramSa; and for and other forms, ?{^ft 

where Spuftot’ has dwindled into *jfT (tbroogb “od 

the El in arc expressions and forma known in the later 

period alone. 

( 'i ) jtfjtstsi <Kr»i 

(T. S. 1503 = A. B. 1446) 

sisft 5r«ft sTrirf) 3r6tatB>ft 
TOiffT giB nfti 5 aifh bh.\ 

' ^isw«4d Hiffii fcm iituti srro \ II 
liifci T® onf) jqre 
ototC fin .irarme 

Here wc are in the heart o! the period of VoraR{a'r>fdia 
. 7. S. Ifi0d)and of Einhafladt-Prahandha (Y. S. 252^), Hof^has 
settled down as a regular genitire termination from an adjective 
meaning ?l^f5^0T some each thing reqaitUg or 5 (genitive 
terminations) to lick it with the preceding word; Is not 
now, the simplifled conjanct haviDg now become a flxed 
iottiintion; is a word and form ot later nsago than even 
iluffdhdvaiodfia; Bnd\, as a word adopted merely as an ornamental 
appendage at the end of Tcncs. is also a fcatorc nnknown to a 
period earlier than the lUtceatb cenlnry of (he Vikrama era. 

( 5 ) 4r«3iira 

The date of this work is not aacerUinilte nor (he anthor's 
name. Mr. ChlmanUl Dalil simply calls it ancient, becinie he 
saye, the names of Vattnpila and Tejapala are ghen In the wort 
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63 Vnstigtt and Tejtga also ^hlohhe thinks nnist be the real names 
in popnlar nsage. Ifow Taslnpala died in V. S. 1298 and Tcjnpiila 
in y. S. 1S08. It cannot serionsl; be asserted that this Ilusa Tras 
composed in the lonrteenth centnry of tlie Yikrama era.' Some 
time mast natorall; elapse before a Rita nonld be thought of and 
by that time, if the names Yastiga and Tejign irerc names of local 
and popnlsr usage in their day, each names wonid be lost to tradl* 
tlon even. The probability is that, these names trere of ordinary 
0S3ge from generation to generation and Yastupala and Tejapsla 
srerc dignified names, given a classical turn used in poetical works 
and stone .inscriptions. Cut wc need not wander long in the 
field o! conjecture. Look at the language of the specimen from 
the Rdia itself and yon will be 6.ati8ried that the work conld 
not hare been earlier than the fifteenth contnry of the Yikramo 
era. Hero it iB<«- 

siiftq <nq SRf? l 

<ra5 qrosj <t ftt ii ! ii 

qsrire Win i 

qra W gq t nra »i=il5ost niBl ii ^ >i 

Yonr attention will at once bo arrested in the above by the 
following words:— 

»PT 5 and belong to a period not earlier thsn the latter 

half of the fonrteentb century** A. T., so far as I can see. 

tfoi ia the (wo places here ie eflixed direct as a termination to 
the word, without the interrentioo of the other genitiro termina- 
tions, ^ or %. This, ns observed in the case of specimen ITo (^)t' 
would place the work somewhere about the end or middle of the 
fourteenth century A. C.. 

16. sr; is found in the S^ugdhAvahodha Aulclda period, the 
ApabhramSa equivalent would bo SRIJ, ®5l91;“thi8 future formation ia 
ibown by Dr* Teisitori (‘'Notes’* § 121) as instanced in AvacJturi to 
'Daiava>kdUyai&lrd (A. D. 1400-1600), and Vpade^amdlaldlAvabodh^ 
(A, D. 1500-1650). 
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The ending in and need not claim for the work late 
ago (a^arlfor 9?:imatka the beginning of Modem Gniaratt-llie 
earliest time of 8^^ being V, S. 1750 or ihercabont). For in vien 
of tbe presence of other Garjara Apabhramla features in this work, 
this 8^ maj be regarded as reminiscent of tbe Apabbram£a stage, 
for Apabbramfa recognizes 8^ in the nom. sing, of masc. noons 
as an alternative form. (Si. J7e. VUI. 17 882). The accusative 
in ) marks a later ago disregard of the ‘gender 

condition. 

But there is tbe word (JWTnr which will shift the date still 
later, a little later; for the country must have begun to bo known 
by this specific name some time before Iho Kdnharladi-Prabandha 
(Y. S« 1512) in local literatnrc, as wc find the name mentioned in 
that epic. On the other band, as Sir George Grierson inform qs,*‘ 
this namct Gujarat,' was known in Cnrope since the time of Marco 
Tolo (1251-1821 A.D.)*» 

We can, thereforet combine all these items of evidcncci and 
safely put this work^ somewhere after the period 

of the 2fv$dMTahodha AulUla, !. e. the bcgionlng of the fifteenth 
century A. D.. 

(w) wPnOTa 

(Bate of copy V. S. 162C=A. D. 1 170) 

(The work must therefore be some lime before this datot 
probably half a century before.) 

The extract giren is of nenfral tint by way of linguistic 
oridence; and so I pi's it orer. 

■ ( i 

(■Date not kuoww). 

1C. LSr, Yol. IX, Part II, p. 333. 

17. For a detiited difcnstloBoi tMs natse, Gojirlt, end Its time 
yfo in/ra Lecture VI; the GojarSt of Al Beroni ( 970*1031 A. D. ) was 
diffrect from tlie prerent day (injarli; an I hfc''e I exelodo tt here. 
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Specimen:— 

ifiisTOT gfta (53 Sfrorf^ tBsf Tftra 11 ? 11 

' ifesT THIS feigmai tfipsTOT gRa 1 

vnftf «JTg 'ET’te a^ia fija II ^ II 

■ ft '43 fta qan 55 ? ftiia 1 

5 sa^ ai^ft m 'OT? 'ftaaR? afi; 11 x 11 

The tiQlcnglhcned ^ {n ibe fint sjllablo of is tbo only 
IracG of pre-J/t(^(fAaio2od/ia period, asd that is not n Tory strong 
piece of cTidence, whereas f^oTcri, and |«T would point 

to the fonrteenth and riltccnth ecQlaries A. B.. 

■ (&) qsTsxrer 

Mr, BaUI says it appears to haro been composed in the 
beg'mning of the fifteenth centnry V. S.. The sperimen shows 
langnagc of a period before the ?[updh6eohdha — 

"iWtsTK ftllftq 3 >I MWxft I 
sroa aa trto aa aaa 3^^ lu h 
aia ana? {aaa?Pi aiaaasR aiai 
^ aaraa Gita? aafaft (aaPrft aft 11 X 11 

-■ for tnnst ctidcntly be an onintentional adoption of 

a feature of MiSgadht Prnhrit. ^77# are a few 

indications of the period stated above. 

(Xo) xmqta OTafas ata 

(V. S.' 14T1=A. D. 1115) 

The language is rather mKcd, containing the older as well as 
a few later features, the former being most probably intentional 
adoptions. One form is very significant in connection, incidentally, 
with my theory of sound being the resultant of ^ 

(sTw) as a preceding stage, i. c. my anti-tamaprasdrona theory. It 
is instead of c||33. 

W3ftr 0015 ot ooao q aXxqinoiiqiS ^5 II 
(XX) squocsroXi: oRo 

The d,le ol (111, ,Tt)rk h nnkaown. Mr, Cliiiiianliil Dalil 
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thinks it njust have been CoiDpoflt.d in the beginning of the siS* 
tcenlh century, Vikrama era, Bnt there are Beveral features T?hich 
belong to a considerably earlier stage, and I believe the vork 
must be placed m the pre-ilagdhavahodha period. The features 
I mean are — 

The Btrong“TOT?elIed onainiplified conjanct, e. g. 

The non-termin-il nature of In ^aiSoifJ-here the S? is an 
cvolute of the genitive termination of earlier Apabbramia stage. 
Sixteenth Ctnturif ( 

Some time in the eistcenth ccnturj V S * 
for a pupil of the author wrote a work called ^fecini in V. S» 
1661. (See No 13 nest below). 

If, then, we dad the tmsimplided conjunct In this work, n'C 
must attributo it to a designed adoption o! the etylc of language 
spoken in centuries gone by. The instances of this conjunct 
are — «S. ifl'). (tor ^m). ftS*. <fm- 

( 13 ) 

(V. S. 1561) 

The same romark as above applies to tbis**which has the 
conjunct in words like (where even No has 
'RV?) tor ^^T(TTTqtn),3^ for^. 

( 

(Probably in V. S. 1510, bnt nuy caiily be later.) 

IS one of the features of a penod neir after the Muffdha- 
vahodha AuLltla, 

(Vi) fcs'ni'aiftnn snsi? >31115 

(Dole of copy V. S. 1655=A. D 1533. Ils rvoti ms 
probibly composed about half a century earlier). 

The simplified conjunct is prominent m (his work — hK) 
(not sift), 3:ft(iiot3tU SI5 (not S5 for sort, mi? (notist). 
otm(ootoSB), aiB (nolfSB). .Itbongh iTO I, locked on to 
these, 3Wduii, msffon, >iid mth rrg ird to this mislotc of the old 
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and tlie hctt, I ^onld remind yon of roy remark regarding specimon 
Ko ( 3 ) TW. The simplified conjnnct and the lengthened 

preceding vowel are nndonbted fcatarcs of the later period, whereas 
the detached position of fT^T 13 hot a remnant of the earlier ccntnncsi 
In fact SfiBfpJT, must have gradually come to be regarded as 

one compact form turning almost into a termination and 

Ignoring the terminal natnro of the as m the case of HI 
and (genitive and ablative terminations) coming together m 
forms like and the like m Modern Gnjaritt. 

The expression in thia same work distinctly shows 

the terminal natnro of cTH. V. S ISSO, has freiTI 

Could the terminal nature of (^>1 have begun, then, as early 
as this ? It seems so. But it is possible that this was bnt a rare 
instance, os would happen when changes begin to evoke The 
state of things is tlins this In the earlier stages adjectival, 
prevailed, then H'H, terminal, eamc in, hot ff^, adjectival, still 
prodommated, then gradually it gave place to the tcnmnal tPH and 
lingered on as a remnant of older times in occasional instances 
or m crystallircd forma like i^THcl^and The waters of a 

flowing tivcr take tlicic tinge from the sod they tmaerse, then 
new soil comes n and new tinges arc taken and yet occasionally 
the older tinge sarvirca or lingers till it finally vanishes, 

Cy, f?fH dc arc other features pointing to the 

later period of this work, a period beginniDg with the fifteenth 
century A D and downwards. 

(^^) 

CV S. lC0j=A D 1540) 

kfiA vn \kfA ywiViy ‘Aa 

exigencies of metre, in any case simplifying the conjunct, 

(— iTIsVh) retama the short, strong, bat the foturo tense form 
being of a distinctly later typo excludes any possibility of an 
earlier period for the work. 

The 3T3 m the title, m contrast with m the title 

of earlier workfe arrests attention, bnt the ^ in the earlier works 

4 
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appears to be the handiwork of later writers of the title of the 
work. a later CTolution of St, distinctly marks the later period 
for the language in this work, heralding the coming of that 
cTolute later on. 

We may now glance at some works outside Mr. Dalai’s paper. 

('S ) 

(V. S. 1508=A. D. 1452). 

This date is mentioned by Mr. KeSaralal H, Dbrnvn ( while 
editing the work) on the strength of the following words at the 
conclusion:— 

i> 

The word may mean either copied or composed. It 

not dear what the meaning is. Bnt the prolalility is that the work 
was composed and written in V. 6. 1508. If, however, the strict 
senso of taken, the work will hare to be placed some 

years earlier. Mr. KcSaialjl puts Uic language of the work, 58 
years earlier on the ground that poetry u written in a language 
earlier than its time, not so prose. 1 do not know how far this 
can be accepted as na iarariable rnle. However, taking onr test 
work Mujdhdrahodha AuLlila as the standard in this matter, 
wo cannot quite regard the language as synchronona with that of 
MuydAtlroSod^a Aullilos Some specimens may be considered: 
an m u n 

■MWi ntfit i 

fitai BTOtiK nn ^ns qq II (Ijll 

»mi5 .. n 

lit qq )>rt q ite qtrci qq qift i 
qiq qn qron arcqfit fWft ll qs n 
qrs TO B fisiTt CTTT Blft BBiq ii n 
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^ g?r ^ ST ^ I 

?rtl3 ^ frU SI? 11 >{ <^ » 

I 11 11 

?IT 11 ?« 11 

« ^3T? =57f^ noitt I II ll 
ITC^ ST I* 

^:fn sftf^ *ft5q ll t£ li 

arfy^ *nr^l sni^ n xv ii 
^? 5 r^*fitii 11 n 
»irrf^ <roft3T siTiTn i n ii 
i » t's ll 

la thcao extracts, ?n? (\X) and HH (^0 (twice) roatk the 
simplliied conjanct, with the preceding Towel lengthened in the 
former and not lengthened in the latter, (X^) similarlf (from 
htapi changed into a Tcrb— ’monnts op into a heap’) indicates 
tbo softened nasal and lengthened preceding towel. 

C^'^) is a fonagiTen in the Tocabnlary at p. 1C, col. 1 
of the Muphdtaladha Aultiia, 

(X8, are forms of the genitire termination lingering 
Id the later ApalhramSa as occasional tanants which hate passed 
into Modem ^sraiht as the termination for genitire. As Dr. 
Bhand&rkar has pointed oat,’* (tbo Sanskrit taddhta termina* 
tion) is the original of the genitire 

(^0 >9 0 hold poctio license in eo far as it is an 
inrersion of and SI5JI?I,-3l4JIST?lcfl (or apnitl’iftsT) is the 
original. The termination in the former ' case wonld be 
detached, with the faint remnant of the older genitire termi- 
nation ?i in the latter it would he an attached termination, the 
feature of later Apalhramia. 

18. See his Wilson Philological Iicctares. P. 257. 
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JI'hH (}X) 19 ft cnrioua lastanco of tlie losa of a final 5^^ 

00 19 a fligQificant crolatc of imp'll (s'BTT’n- 
^ft)i — winch M noted bcliind, marka the later 
stage of Apabhramla may instead of coming fromtl^, Ic 
a genitive form,’® the termination or being appended to 5, Ihoogh 
Si lie VIII-iii-79, 80 would show foi as either nccnsativoor 
nominative in later Apabliram^a may have taken the place of 
cither instrotncntal or genitive, based on the Prakrit nominative. 

(^0 0^*“aro forms found in the vocibuhry 

at p IG, col. 1, of the Mugdhavahodha Aultila 

51 (=iej<70 in (t«J) and 0\t).““lt i9 to bo noted that nhat was 
m the MugdUvabhdha period (%a siin JEt? • • • • 

tlfl’i! p. 8, col T Mughdzttiodka AuXtiKtt) is become 

5T 111 the Vatanla tiMra, marl mg a later evolution. It is also to 
bo noted that ibis 5l governs the genitive in 511 (oT being 

the remmant of 5 )“ns it the case in Gnjnratl now 
Cwhoro, however, ?ntf 13 originally a noun m the locative case), 
while the of is dispensed with m 

Similarly §=u)Xa<, has a significant liisfory in T Ttu r 
(\\i) and § m 51T7T point to two forms and g The fact 
that IS adhered to m R>WI'*rwi at the risk of infringing 
metrical rules, shows that was the more generally nsed form 
of the two, 51 being a new evolution, forcing its way, but not yet 
widely accepted. But a matter of greater significance is this viz 
that ^^5 was the form (of ^S?i) in the Mugdhai ahodJia times (see 
the work, p. 16, col 2 p. 17, col l),-it was also (p 8, col 
l), andlit 18 found in the form Fosanfa-tiMifl I think then, 
that these changes of (— wirt) to ^ and ^[^3 to ftw wanlA 
justify us in regarding the language of Vasanla tildsa as "®half 

19 Cf ft"! SIngdh&valo lha AuUtla p 3, 

col 1 

20 irugdhAvalodha being written in V S 1450 and Kajanfo 
FiMiamV S 1508. 
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ft ceatorj later than that of the Mugdhdiahodha AviHila, and 
therefore tto may discard Sir. Ke^aTlal Dhrota’s theory and take 
VasantarvilSita as marking the langnago of its own time. The fact 
that the Kdnha^ade-pralandhi has and (^Khandal, at. 21» 
22) only Stc years after the Vatanla-uldta is also note-worthy 
and hcing rery near each other. 

tlncidontally, wo may note that whereas drops t|ie 

and becomes ^ in Gujaratfi lltndf drops the S and otoItcs from 
tho first portion (f^) plus tho rowel remnant left after the elision 
of n, the word tPHi and tho vanished CT or reappears occasion- 
ally in Inflexional forms only as an apparently adventitions letter 
e. g. (cf. of Vatanio' VtMsa, 24), fWrj, 

also as infletionnl biscs would 
point to <pktT, ^51 and some conjcctnral substitute for fTtSU, 3?!= 
that (from ®r^) beiog a probable parent (corrcsponiUng to 8?)? 
ApahhramSa, Si. Jle* VIIl-i7-864.3 

^ (k3) andf^t are more or lesson tlic same footing 
as f^f ns regards tbcir derclopmcnt, for they Into c\ol\ed out of 
and (e5TT?!f) of the ilvgdMtaiodka (p. 1C, 
col. 2); thus lending support to the thing of the language la 
r<uan(a-Fifdsa half a century later than that of the ^uX/tila. 

TIS, are tho usual iipa5Aranj/o features which have 

come down into the later stoges. 

Tho tf added to ^ in (.Vi) is, as I Imvo already pointed 

out'^ before, intended to mark the Sanskrit sound of q as distin- 
guished from the generally prevalent Prakrit sound. 

(s) 

(T. S. 1512=A. D. M.’iC) 

This epic is a valuable find to the student of linguistic 
evolution in the case of GujarAti and its sister languages. Ne\t 
after the iCu/^dfidvabodha AuUtLa, in point of time, not in im- 
portance,— for in importance both the works are equally valuable— 
this work stands ns a further landmark for our guidance, as it 


21. See Vol. I of these Lcctores, pp. 845-346. 
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contains evolutions of the langnoge, continued opto a further 
period of over hulf a century, with some variations marking further 
progress. Let us take some examples — 

(a) The simplified conjunet, or the softened nasal, with a 
lengthened preceding vowel, can be seen here in 
ahnudancere* g* 

501. (p. 12), ‘3171, irnr (p a), &ca., &ca ; 

(b) ■Rri (=5 tcAot) p 12,1.1 IS found as a farther step 

than in Mugdh&vabodha AuLULa which has (p. 17, 

col. 1) or (p. 3, col. 2), of course ^5 has no direct 
connection with has, 

(c) (p. 12, 1. 2) la like the m the MugdhSvaiodha 
(p. IG. col. 1.), 

(d) IS found as a pure termination attached to words; e. g. 

(p. 11), ^'Tfr (p. 17), and several ether places, - 
only at p 1 we come across the old relic, flTHn’TiT which, 
as already observed before, must have become crystallized 
into a compact form with the genitive nature of the df 
worn oat, 

(e) Furthermore, we find the later evolute of this in if, the 

present day genitive termination, e. (p. 11. 1. l)i 

(f) (pp. 4, 5, 11, 90, 97, £,a ) and (p, 78 <Lca ) are 
found indiscriminatelj in this work, the process of 
dropping the unaccented initial vowel being optional m 
this case as in the case of and ^ to be noticed just 
below, the reason being most probably that the older form 

lingered for a long time even after the birth of 
the new one , and 80 for as this pavticnlar word is 
concerned, the state of things is just the same even m 
our present day Gaiaratf, 97% as well as H being m vogue., 
Wf has further dwindled into also (p. 90, st. 208, 
p. 97 St. 275, &ca), 

(g) ara? (p. CO), sifts (p. SI). ^ (p C9, p. CC) and ft 
(p. 60— prose) are found, all used at will, in this work. 
The same remark as in the case of oisfl-sTj applies in 
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this case as regards tbo dropping of {lie nnaccented 
initial Toweli Trith this modification, that in the present 
da; Gnjardt! ttc hare only tbo final form & and none other, 

(h) The general, almost oniTCrsal, practice of the final 07^ 
(in Terbal present tense and nominal instrnmcntal and 
locative cases) found m this irork is found to hare been 
broken in a fcir instances 
yirbi—Vl 18. 91^, Wj 
P. 12.3^, 

P. 14. 5^*® (imperative), from 
P. 14, 

P. 24. 

JVoan— P. 23.^1 fp); 

P, 15. ^ ^5 
P. 24. ^ 

P. 7, nm, 

P. S3. and also 

p. 47. also nfqnfe (p. 01), 

P. 88. 

There arc not man; instances of this apparently exceptional 
nsc m this irork. How are wc to acconnt for this anomaly ? Two 
explanations are possiblc-viz 

(1) That the further cvolntc 1; had began to come into use 
and was jnst peeping in along with the still general form 07^; 
or (2) that these cases of ^ are the resalt of mialection for 077 or 
( which also was a form, though at a later period, but 
jostling along with 077 at one time. It la Been in this book 
too ($rss‘^n« p. 91, 90, iLca.) 

To me the latter explanation appears reasonable. For the 
form •? has come into the language at a very late stage in its history 
and its appearance m V. S. 1512 is really improbable and tbc 

22. Althongb the final form is imperative, the original one ts 
passive 3rd person singntar present tense indicative mood, hence this 
instance is included under the ^ of the present tense 




TOL niFTOr\ 01 TDI OOJAliATI I.A^GCAOI 




wctrical <inan{ity nonll rciiuin ons'Icctcl ly ftlicrmg »!ic inio 
(or I iiherc I nny U tengtlicofd nt 


It may Ic nolfil Ihil the form in 1? Jm no douH fonio from 
Mf, thongU not throi gh the form III t The umiillaneoH^ mo, at 
one stage of the laiigungi of ^TT *nd X sho«l I | rr«cnt nO dif* cnlly. 
The folIoniDg tahnhr form vr U uaLe the rflcaiion clear. 


A 

'f'n 

1 

rx. 


It 

•ni 

I 

1 "1. 

Tft Tt 


A doci not repre (nt tl e trne coone of emlation nhile r> 
does, Jly mam reaion {< tliat Ihcf^inCor nlhrr the 
sown I in <1 an 1 cm conn, from (throogh and 

II impossible to le eiolrrl fromlf-*7 It nay le riinarl rd on 

diigram It lint trf^ the thler chill trai born to the parent TTJ 
at an old 0^0 and reigned along with the parent for some time 
the joungcrchdl ^voalxjra ont) shortly lefotc the pccnlV 
(Icnlh, and lired along mth the parent daring the latter's Horn 
out age, and h^^ evcntaally surtired as the roIl heir non, 
(hO 35^ (.Khan’la II. st ‘tO, p 38) 

I Imc nircad) noticed this word IQ (he first Tolntnc oftlec 
Lectures (pp 237,240 211 and 03). I may add here o remark 
that this oil forinstion of the serial root-stem from SnTf”’I^“T^“ 
hj a rcTcno process (as caj lamed ly mi, there) i-. accounted 
forty llcmichandra la a dilTerent tnt nnconrincing manner. 
Si Jfe Ylll o-390 specially framed as it Here tor this pnrpose, 
gives as nil <‘ideia for when it bears the sense of 
(gudicicncy) 3^ II 

11 The illnstntion gnen by Hcmachmdra 
(Jly husband reaches (mj) lip’), shows the sense, 
"to rracA" m which wc now 


I am nfrml this is rather a fanciful and artificial analysis of n 
root found m actual existence m what Hcqifjjandra bclicicd to 
\ 
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bo a sjnthciic form tiz There arc two fatal flaws in tho 

analysis given by Hcmcliandra 

(a) The of J3 not acconnted for either m the tiitra 
or in the gloss, possibly Hemachandra takes it as formed 
from H prefixed to >1, bnt then JPJ can hardly have the 
sense to reach ' (.^=to he poteerful io be able, to be 
’TITS’ and hence to reach is not very happy) 

(b) The fT in *1^ (from SUH) which acconnts for the 3 m 

(Gnj ) *3 well as for tl e ^ in has a justification 

of its own whereas in the ^ is imaginary and baseless Of 
course Hcmcbattdra was not expected to know that several 
centuries after him Gujarati wonld hare also nonetheless 
the derivation from THIT has this m its favour What I wean is 
that Gnjaruti'lfts indicates Jnn more clearly than any artificial 
ddeia like 1’^ with a 7 (s) thrown id leading hack to nowhere 

In Vol 1 of thesQ Lectures at p 240 I have said that the 
^ eonld only be formed if TIbad existed in ^nt it seems 

this IS not an absolute!) necessary condition for Fr 7^ (6kr 
7tJT) has in 4pa6Afam/a (Si He VIH it-421) and 
m the last illustration to St Be VIII it 422 is traceable to Skr TWi 
(^tT Pr ) 60 also*® from 8kr (Pr which 

yields 65%3 in Gujarati All these show that ^ by itself could in 
some cases turn into These words and go 

farther to support the derivation of from BIK 

(4T) by Karmana 

(V S 1526=A D 1470) 

In the opening of this poem the author tells ns the dale and 
name of the work — 

7T 5Tt^ ^^•il'SI3TT7K llXH 

(ffaada lalo st 51) 

5 
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tTho Mb, oI thia rrorl, was supplied to me by Mr Kefiaplal 
H. DhruTa. B A The date of the copy is V. S, 1605], 
SPEOIMSNS. 

(?) s^lu fttidSPC"!) ife asp^ aia i 

gi: gst gfR <ra”i aiTf b'pw ii?ii 

Btafst aifaPt alai *115?^ gs isi? I 
arai wn; aiasr ai? mil 
aa ataar at Wtaa S5 ^ ait I 
aa: sata? aiaa faaq? aT§ au taqlvaraa liaii 
(a) iflaaaiai nfqft aift 
atlK'] (aat qsrrq? atft | 
araa aq aa? faji aqti 
gal's aug gaia iih»oii 
(3) flalsa qtaal aics 
aifa ggns gas? are? i 
% % fqsg aia 
aaial ala ftsi'il wa iimsil 
(a) arga giga a sjiqs gls 
gnal gia gatcl % i 
sisas ftag fat aa as 
SIS ta gats g; Iisi3li 
(a) aia alaasrtfl 

galtat gnag aia aanj i aifJ? aa; i 
gaaatl sifla aift gifts i 5 R 1 fijpft asllij^llaoii 
I (%) St araftf ft aaa fg aifag^ lioaii 
(a) mK 5 it#t srt as qtafe g nit? g srs i 

^ 5; aa iwros ataaift wits 

gaaftalaa H5 gaaisi aura? a ^lati 
ggtfat fti a? aiis a?giig sag a?ft ?ft ipt iiasn 
(a) agsggsrsnusaira? 
aia ftataif ara 1 
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5 sn'i >1 auROT 

Rtu ii\»n 

(%) uv ufeu 5i§ infiifej 
Rft 3T§I Run I 
luH? 

>iWRTini:vtfe imii 
(? ') fesET Riw vnr 

upiRr nreRi mt iirvii 

(H) 'Efta ■fttn 

RUR^t UKItr I 

I hare marked in black tjpe in ihese extracts the worda nhicb 
indicate the lingnistio pecallarities of the period, Tbns:-* 

(a) 9TsJ (nncontracted is fot,nd in 

ctttT, d:ca. (present tense); gtSTC^ (iastr.); 
(datire): ct cct ; 

• (b) genitlye terminallonj me? 

(c) ■nftftlt, nhti Riufti etc, (tulnre). 

, (a) wojk I ia aw (St.l); WW (SI. 4, IS;); gwiTS St. 612)| 
BI5Ha (St. 518); 

(0) Strong t In aw (St. 2); 

(f) Tho locatire in a in (St. 5 () 7 ). (St. 2); 
Rna and RhU; (St. 74); mS (St. 75 ), 

(g) Instrumental in a in Rift (St. 612) d,o.; 

(h) The Sanskrit sound of W marked by q in Rqifi, Rqll 
(St. 607): 

(1) fast quantitatively equal to 1^51 ia St, 5 Q 7 ; 

(j) a ns an WfftqiR? in'%J (St. 512), 

(k) for g (St. 70); 

( l ) (St. 24) and (specimen No; 22) 

illustrating the origin of the nblatjyg (jj, Qoj,), 
where means or^f^ aH(j tjig preceding 

form is in the locatire form; 

(m) the peculiar writing form for >iz. infSCst. 

72)=g (what), and (st. 80)c^f|n (future oi 
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which may, Sa a way, physically indicate the 
phonetic combination of ? and t cTcntaally leading to 
5 through ^tranleee the writing is an error of Uie 
scribe, this being a rare manifestation and, being 
found in this very work, *nfn%3 (St. 12); 

(n) (St. 75); (St. 74); the extension of the 

fRTfTformby the addition of * 1 ^ (= 8 nd) in these 
forms heralds that idiom of ^1. Gnjaratt, 
(“haring done); 

(o) ( 8 t. 4). The for ^ here, an unintentional 

Magadhl feature, is found in supra 

(fifteenth century V. 8 .); also <a3^3lftTIG V. S. 12CC 

55 {ts presence 

here, a century later, would show that the word was 
transmitted as an accepted adoption. 

(p) || (St, so). We noticed this contmellon of Pr.’ 

Ap. in S. 1C05; (see tupra 

p. 26); but this is nearly three quarters of a een' 
tury earlier than that (S’ftMarono being written in 
V. S. 1520), 

(q) ?n(g-(St. 507). The aspiration of the H (erolute of 
<R) into 7 is to be noted. 

These are the principal features, others may be picked up 
also by a closer examination. 

(^) by KeSava, 

(V. S. 1629=1478 A. D.) Date of copy V. S. 1787. 

[The ila. Of this work belongs to the Forbes Gujarati Sablia 
Bombay. 1 was allowed an inspection of it.] 

S^.ynAUA — lit Sv;^ 

>If3l ^ 15 1 II 

?HT !ii<t la^t nun 

tiijf Sarpa 

fro ^ \ 

ft STt sfi qil II 
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ftn RtS; 11^7 uin i 

^ u 5tA ^ iiL^ii 

I giro these instances to shov the opposite state of things 
when the scribe tatapera with the original and adopts the forms 
of his own period. This will aboir that what in V. S. 1529 
should hare been dca. was turned into ^ iLc in T. S. 1787. 
This, in an incidental way, sopporis the rievr I take of the gradoal 
CYOlntion of the «?; to t? after 1750 V. S. 

(v) by Bhfilana 

(about V, S. 1550) 

(Bata o! copy V. S. IC72) 

Specimens: — 

amuntT ■fvTuT 

au gjoi wtalft 'll"' I 

OW3# aiTO in la 
nni ^ efts Sun 
itat au eflflifb int 
nsfiti TiriluT ijsn i 
ireuT Ul«at uiutoRt w 
oTifoi vmui fuiiri 
3t(ii5tRi fffybnn 
^ arev on i 
stfijlm §5 ^ 
imw™ oflfli "q)u II 

[I have taken this troaa Vrajalul Saatri'd Oujardh-tMlM-no- 
tlihusa (pp. G-1-C5). Jlr. K, H, Dhrava’s edition of the of 

this is aTailable for farther gpecimena.J 

I mast observe that the scribe who wrote over a century 
after the composition of this work, has transformed the ending 
of Bhalana’s time into the 5 ending widely prevalent in the hter 
period. The metrical test will show this in some cases, e. g. 
^^13^ 

' (P. 5C, 16, K. II. Bhrnva’s edition). 
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Here giTca a great metrical deficiency ^vhercag iflH? 

wonid fill the metrical measnre properly. 51^7? at p. C, 1, 19 
is a rare exception betraying tlie scribe who evidently forgot to 
torn it* into 

The few noteworthy features in the above extract arc;— 

(a) 1. The change of to by apherieis. 

2. The combination of (=and) with the 

participle. 

(b) The use of ^ as an virtually as a 

termination, the original fnnetion of 
in to express the present tense indica" 

tive being exhausted. However this exhans* 
tion was not complete as we have ^^1^ also 
In the foil indicathe mood; also ^.* Even 
now in poetry we have this form in the 
iodicatlve mood 

(ATunCd, by Manila] N, Hviredi.) 

3Tra ^ ^ 

Knsumamala p. C2. et. 2. 

^5^ 9T5T*r 5*r ^ 

^ Ibid p. SO 

^ 

(Ibid p. SO. St. i.) 

57T 1^51 wf 515 u 

inw iii^O. 

(Ibid p. 6C Si. 1) 

(c) The same as above, the additional feature being 
the passive form ■"'are being milked” 

(d) Sift The 5 here is not a contraction of sr^. The 
metre will not accomodate Sf^. The would come 
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iron] % wliilo ihig ig from the Doan 

^ithont the ^ teimmafion. 

(^) sftatsi by Bhima 

“(V. S. 1641=1485 A. D.) 

A few c\lracla from Kola VIII, 

tJTS sm^TTil 53ITft 

wbr; iroft aiTOift II ^ «« 

Jlfg WEI ^ St^ I 
EEEtREE «fl iftfil I 
apt WEIS I1E5I4 
Bkg Rwihh II II 
i?srf m!^ 

Wljg ft EETE II il 
HOIT EVE ^ II X?' II 
SE "ISE Efi WIR EW II I? II 
ifeftEft ^ eillft 
tRunw Ef^ tnRr er ti eeii 

24. Vrajlitl ^Istrl gives V, 8. 1640 as th^ date of this worl 
(,Gujar&ll'Vhdih&‘no ttih&ta, p. 65t A D. I8C6 edition), I have before 
me a M.B. which was copied in V.S. 1574 (leot to ^ae kindly by Mr. 
Hiram T. PBrekh, Assistant Secretary, Oojarat Vernacular Society 
Abmedabad) which has the following in Ifao conclnqing linea.*~ 

• »R q«n II ^ u 

811^ 

51i5) ^ 5|3??T I 

tj ^ II « II 

(qiH ^aln) 

(The last line is taken from asOthA^ Mb. of V. E| 1644) This wonld 
indicate V. S. 1541. 
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^ II VX IJ 

3iT{^ 

« ‘ix II 

^vr mfl X5% i(5 H II 

We find here the contftetnftl towcIs in abuflencei 

ST3?> fixT^i VI, the same contracted into ^ in 
the form ®R 5 ^ aimuUaneouely with its mutilated evointc 5 J?, 
the paesire forms and nliich are the intermediate steps 

bet^Tcen those in and the form in (Rlf|R)~SI. 

Gnj.-tThich changes the toico and the person, the aT3 contracted 
into 3 in the purely terminal stage of WZ 

in RTtXfT^i; featarcs all, trUich mark the period of the work 
chsTacteiUtically. 

(o) aqtq 

(T. S. 1S4C=US0 A. E.) 

' This is also by Bhtma, the author o! JTarrLlld. He wrote it 
la V. S 4 ISlC as he sajra in the coaclcsion:^ 

RRt: 4^ 

gqfjRa «n: 

g^n: 11 >9 ^ n 

«• •* * 

* * A- 


* V If. 

^ w srasr » i>x 11 


Specimens— 

Pralufa I 

feiTCRloi "cft aat 3115 II II 
( 1 ) lift itfl iftift 11:55 

ftig ftira 

^ HITO ^l|5 1^1 

mai S51 ftira 11 i% u 
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Vi W I 

531 5T? ^iI5 f!)Bi 

strri "rfs ti it II 

( a ) SWmR 5135 5i«’t 
trails jtribth 4m i 
?i5 IT5 sir 

T^g ^515 ywHHn II «!i a 

( S ) W?: STSR? ^Timoi ?T5l 

ai; mm 'srot ii '»a a 

Pral^fa //. 

( 4 ) HIS m mns am ii »« ii 
We find (he nacontracted ^^S*»T BtUI potent and persistent in 
UiU period, both in the locstiTc. dstiro and iostrnmental case- 
cndinge, e.g. HTTfi and also in the present 

tense third personal singaler ending, c. g. f^l^, 

eras. Tkc imlrameotal % ia Hfims and 'fisfe ia alio 
notcvortbj, as also the locatire 

in and are reni'misocnt o! similar lorms in 

Fijaanto-n'idsa of S8 years earlier date. 

Xhc spellings it may be noted, are loose represent- 

atires of tho strictly qnantitatirc spcHings Cor 93), 

Cor ^). 

The ^eak ^in is also shown by the test of metre. 

^niqot his the tinge of modern Gajaratt; bnt it simply shows 
that this formation dates back so far at least. is n stepping 

stone between Pr. and JI. Goi* the rsTcraion of to ^ 
being noteworthy also. 

The tj in marks the Sanskrit sound of 

^ I may add a few noteible forms: 

Cfatnre), PraldSa HI St 4 
(future, passire) ,, 

(fntnro) „ 
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and the suffix (=ini, /or in FraUia III SL 4, the 

giTcn as a by Hcmacbandra m the sense of (5i 
VIII IT. 425) making its presence felt eren at this period, and, as 
ire find even some decades Kter on, as it showed itself in Fasanfa* 
viMso four decades earlier at 13) 

[The Mss of this work were sapplied to me by Mr Tansakhs" 
r^m M TripilM B. A “Uid by Mr Hiralal T, Parekh B. A. 
Secretary, Gujarat Vernicolar Society Ahmedabad ] 

( 'ST ) by Liianyasamaya gam 

(V. S 1668=1012 AD) 

iSpcciirwft*— ‘Khanda lY 

*rm *it73t g?TT: rK» » 

a?Tn? qr? mfu i 

vsi 9mi*i g *rt? ii %< ii 

311 'fiaT 55 TFPTH m i 

ms qr; m qR 3 t?5 u II 

qr5i.55^Tr^ ^rc5 q^yc { 

srqqR ^rf^TT ^qsqi f5? f^qil n wo ii 

qqqkq qqg ^ ^^5 q)q I 

vxt qVTTT^ ^ sTorufoi? ff qri ( ? qiq; ) »« ? ii 

^5: en? ( 1 sTfiTr 

^ qs: ^qr q)fqi »rFT ( ? fqq7 ) it w^ ti 
Noteworthy features — 

(a) The ^ and % endings may be perceired at a glance 

(b) The aspiration of H into q m qq?'f, 

(e) sad Mh rxmais ihe lijcdix^, 

(d) The absence of 5 in 

(e) qrfl^qT (St G8) Theqt cTolrcd from f^qilT, 

*TroqfMqTT(St.70) [the gOTcrning by this qr, fqTT, of 
^ftl^qrr (Pt'ST) fthe locative case m the mam 

(St 72) J word, 
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(f) *TT^“”Thi3 ^(=with) ia atUched to HI almost as a termin- 
ation. 

(g) TKc shortening ol the ol HI in 

(h) 5it-?TT. These are in the adTerbial sense of ‘as long as,’ 
‘so long’, The forms are origia-iUy aMatire or locative 


( 51 ) 

hj Qanapati (a Kdyasth*i} 

(V. s! 1684 = 1628 A. D.) 

■* 8 8 1 - 

HI'H 5t?ft HT5r fiHTt ) 

Specimens : — Aiiga VIII. 

( a ) I 

H ^ *r^T HH sn3 ii U » 

^ 51% f^rwln \ 

tHT 5{^rrfsT(?g)^9T^qf^r^nR3Tf^ II U » 
(b) Mffa VII 

^ 5im THC 55l^toT I 

i% siHff^ <t5if vfm I) »c^ II 


Noticenble points — 

(l) The?-^-^? endings are prominent even at the close 
of the sixteenth centnry V. S. 

. (2) ^f^-This ending is hardly m tho senso o! “for” 

here; it wonld cirry a locativo idea, it seems, could it bo 
that tbe original sense of was being forgotten in 


( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 


this later age 7 

!in-jjj=ag long as, so long.-Sce note (h) in this lectnre, 

supra in Vimala-praiandha extracts. 

^1^^ \, . . . 

j fntnre; variants. 


«ni-The ? is weak. 

tpTr^arf^-TheV; and faro really the same; f attadied 
to and to word without 
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< 7) qR-The nr added to cf . 

in Gojarall poetry of two or three centuries ago. 

(si) 

(V. S. 1619=A. D. 1668) 

Specimens:— 

'Sssn't lifs 3I& »roi 1 

SB na ^ %5r ^ sfu iissts II II 
S nfs iiift qrs i 
fil^i s^oft sss>ii Joti Ilfs ll S <i li 
sift zrfft sism sfs sna 
aia sitSi 'n's) ^iTsi 1 
^ (stnft ^ 
stiift qiratui Sq II sio ii 

qim snii am i 
sufil ftii sit 

qs % ftsfq II 

The words printed in black type are typical, in one place 
and in another arc esplainable either by the indiSorcnce of 
the later date scribe, or by the forms being nsed indifferently in 
the time when the book was composed; the former theory being 
more likely. 

These specimens will suffice. We then come to ITfikar (V. S. 
1550 to 1630-40), VUrandth JSni (V. ‘ S.’ 1708), VishnudSsa, 
^IradSsa, Akho, Fretu^nanda, Bamaln, Vallabha; but we need not 
spend time on linguistic extracts in their case. They mark the 
transition from the old to the new, and the specimens are nTailable 
in published works. 

We may, with adrantage, turn to prose literature of the older 
centuries, that is atailable to us. 

F210SE WOSKS. 

First of all I pick up prose passages belonging to the period 
between V. S. 1257 and V. 5. 1497. OhimanHl DalM, from whoso 
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report I extrnct these, claims them as speoimens of Gojaratf. I 
gravely doubt i! the language can coweetly bear that name. The 
specimens ^ill speak for thcmsclTes. Here they are.— 

I. V. S. 1S57 

>13 3IITOC araTit wiira''35i!)u fiRhr ^ire b 5% ftff- 

<15? fs’ffm’nj JtBTtft cirasg gSm, tftgg u 

n r. s. isso 

S Tl rilg o i r (Translation) 

rqra 3^- 

>trn&iiwnn Bttg w aPs ftgft srn 
5B3 Sl^ <rPni3 Sict ^ BHra'>U Rptas a 'fftH3 »Rl 3ift 
wstft tonpat n 
in r. s. im 

a r id 3 1 n : (Translation) 

BTOtP BfBTanft stia sTsaiwa <103 r wri ^ «Ag 
^ >(1^3 ^ &t33 fiPt3 BiPi >ii3pt ifltra (n laft 
ftp 3!3:5 ftttftf? B «ft5 sifftans wnp aP «3 turan mff ^ 
PfiPrPRPfft^t Pawn 
rv r. s. i44i 

trfUldyR (Translation) 

(fts aatfspa vtEirs ■p'33 fiiB g qrft'tr Vra- 
PsCT Ba P'RwRiPt Pm alrmpi as 333313 3:<l3 

aioiartganJ 3is ssRt snrn sis Pd tstPrar irst «tP 
snsftaastssM SiasssaoJ iflarmiij nPia 33313:3 11 
V. Y.S. 1491 

(Date of copj V. S. 1548) 

sigw?P gift Pftg snJf 353 3P33 1 p 3*3 sip b? ftt- 
3 «4MPli pMK snai 3i^5ni sd ilJiFI? 3 fistr 3l<i 

Htplj p3 ft 33l5ftl3( Siftsft tit II 
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You wjll at once perceive that the language iQ these cstraota 
resembles more or less that in the Mttgdhdtabod0 Auktiia, which 
was composed in V. S 1450. If I do not accept thw work of V. 6. 
1450 as written in Gnjardt!, a fortton I must refuse to recognise 
the language of the above extracts as Gnjaratt. I have already 
stated that it should be called Gurjara Apabhramia- 

Incidentally, I may point out that in some cases the above 
extracts disclose the style of explanatory gloss, thnSi >n extract IV 
stands for ^r5J (=i?S§, cf. if. ^5^ >* 

from afjrH, stands for J 

HOT|aTlQ-i e. ^ the 

whole being an explanation of 

I must add a few more specimens of a later period, V. S, 1515 
to 1571. Here they are — 

VI V. S, ISIS, 

by Bemachandia 

p I fftcf 'T?: jrO 

t?T5f irfe'f i \ 

VII 7. S. 1651, (Date of copy) 

(a) fHfn: i hw hN't 'Eti I 

wriFt 5^1 ^>iT TP? TTi: • ^ jc »cll 

(b) ^rit arirrift? wirr i 

^ onifts t «Ri: ii x\ II 

[Koie the ablative form (the oRutrdrei being the indr 

cator of that case), a formation unknown to Gujaratf proper and 
belonging to the Gnrjara Apabhramla period], 

VIII r. S, 1571 

i I itreii ftin 3?V 

*wi I m ^ ITR TT? TO <ttl >n =1 >n>H I 

mj isirs sftntortM f*ra il 
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IX r. S,' 1629 or ihereahartta— 

by tt pupil of Hiravijaya SAri 
TO ?t sijsit qft US STS US SiTO uiftit I ^ Sire HT 1 

TO ft wir TOrreift stui i q uifftnfts ftwfft u ure'i mm 

ftuift mussre I us HUH <ftg srar g trip 'si i S15 

5liift TOUi TOft I TO3 ftsT ftl 3tlil II 

(P. 101; work edited bj Jagajirana D. Modi} 
[Note— 1. mf^i, cf. MardtM 

2. *17^5 thia is the Prakrit form; Gujarat! corruption 
is ^2^5 

8i 5T|*TT*n5V|i (he word tbe precursor 

0 ! tho ablatire tcrmioatiOQ (rudecliaable) in 
M. Gujardti, is jnitiallj an ndjcctiral form from 
(i. c, its past participial form).] 

There are some who contend that (his apparenil; pre-Gujarat! 
language is condned to Jala literature, religious as well ns profane, 
and therefore it does not represent tho current langnage of tho 
times, because the Jain writers adopted the artificial forms and 
stjrlc of the Prdkfits which bad disappeared long long ago. A 
very powerful reply to this objection has been elaborately giren by 
Mr. Manildl Bakorbhai Yydsa in bis Introduction to Vimala 
prahandha edited by him. I may here urge the simple consideration 
that if we can show specimens of eimilar linguistic features in works 
written by non-Jain writers, the contention of these onc-eiucd 
advocates can at once be demolished. As regards poetry wo have 
seen in the specimens already given above that a great many of 
these are from non-Jain writers. In prose also it is easy to cite 
similar instances. I give only a few below: 

X. Vt S, 1650 (probable date of copy)— 

TftcfT 

QThis is found iu a collection of different Mss., bound together 
which I was oble to look into through the courtesy of the owner 
Mr. Natavarlal I.Desii of *«he Giyardd Press. No specific date 
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15 noted in tins Pdndaia Gild bat another ITs preceding it, 
irritten in the same hand, bears 1650 V S as the date o! copying 
From this and the Imgaistio features in the ^rork we may safely 
assign to it the dose of the siitcenth century aa the date of 
composition, allowing 60 to 80 years as a possible gap between 
composition and transcription ] 

(a) I 3Tf^ I 

^ STH STTJIf If 3Y 

(b) I ^ 

I ^T^TIPf It «« II 

This work IS arranged thos first a ^lola in very eorrupt 
Sanskrit is cited and below it is given n vernacular translation of 
it generally correct rarely faulty I have quoted only the verna 
cuUr translation 
\l V S 1557 

(rmnslation) 

X X X ^ E siiriifrrft 

^ !g 3E 5 1 %. i I $ctc g 

31 snft I ’IT ?Pi i 

Note the form which correctly traceable to 

(passive) =wi/l be elated eventually in M Oujaratl 
comes to mean 'I shall state *, active form Also note the forms 
ipft (in ^ 5R) and Xm^ (in g 

originally present tense indicatiro mood (doei, eeit), arc at this 
stage need m an indefinite sense, here is the step through which 
the help of O came in during the Modern Gujarati stage to fully 
supply the sense of the indicatiro mood, a point which will be 
discussed at length later on 

XII about the same time as fhuransdipala (1 0 about Y 8 1557, 



(Published by Mr Obhaganlal V, Puval m the Giyardt ^dla 
Palra Deemher 1S08) 

(!) 3nR->if|>i m TOiCt =tt SVT !rt)ts I 
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(x) *53^? qfg t %-iT-*ei5Ht I 

(X) ni 5 H< ?t533 tfo U*? aisif ^ \^r g 

^co sTt5 %i J 

xm V. S. £5SI. 

T^Tofs'y »r^<rf *rT7^ sfy «F\^r 

5 X nr sim i 

XIV Y. S. IS82. 

3toavi{^^ 

ftsai 5ftf=n[ H5 !nft aft:! jrroai hhit 

ii^ 'rt fiit; ] sra? ^ fi;Rfaj i 

XV r. s. lias, 

^t«na (Translation) 

snaR •nfj aft 5 sawR f ft a--n n 5 '’"t 

nai 5t u at^ aft sift aift g ft at? niiiaft itIt ft «rft 
staTO a ftata 11 

Xolc lierc iiUo the iudiutire (onu turned luto the indefinite 
in uf<i etc.. 

XVI 5.i6/5. 

gf^ ^{h A tr\^ §? T3 mu’? n i 

wi %i m q? vtt:? iq ntrf qqrRr um i 

XVII V. S. IGIO (dale of copy) 

(X'acaia^fa/ifiaentu II, pp. 4S-Id} 

>1* 'pifttga ftft anj aiaftft fra I 

ana#! ftft^ fifft 1 >11151 lift aitfia 1 

XVIII r. S, 1710 (Jiilo of top}) 

wlftrfSotaifta 

i,Gvj,tr‘a'rJjMthSno-IUl,ita, ViojaltU ^lUIrt, pp. Cf-Sa) 
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mRsi itPlft 3ftT =I ms mu I 

I uow cite some passages fioin the writings o! Pars! authors 
before the formation of Modem Gujaiati, 

XIX V. S. 7500 or thereabout. 

(a) ^ »i;tT 55 i^? rare ‘ 

T3Tm I ^ I f^r q<T ^ ^ 

oifft i I aime ^riBr i ar sfn 

ofitTtft ^3 arnt I fair nf te|f3 aif? ^ 

^ ihxk «T?T^ I at t^tir Ci^ i ^ tfmt 

•^ttr qqt^r 5^ n 

(This Is an extract froui a Ms. written by a Farsi name 
Fahram LahbixiIdliaTa in V. S. 1507. It is a litoalistic prescription 
for kindling the aacred hre. The word 8T(tt in this extract is 
obrionsiy a mistake for from Skr. tyi^Bashcs). ^ 

nod tSrt ?ft?5T3f meaning 'the a$hu <fet cooV, *and allow tXs 
* afhit to cool.') 

(b) q?T.^5i3 x( ^vfi qrff^qTfq^' 

sfrm:' qi'w’cT qtwt i 

(Extract from a Me. of ilrda-fft/ra in the possession of Mi. 
Beliramgnr T, Anklesaria of Santa-Crnz (Bombay); (he tonchiding 
. colophon shows that It was copied in V. S. 1507 at Xarasarl 
(Xagasartkn). 

(c) nniTJ adirfjTOmirfi JOTirmfsft 
arewfi^o^t OTfstiHW smiii j iitos 

asms si« all'll aif5 1 fi: ma? asms ftmf? !ia 

i?:iira3 atfam i t 5 >pc (s i aw ata; 3 aa as he ftRati 

Oa n I ’®I ’5 Sa iwm II 

(Gaj.r.U tranelation ol SanabrU text of /Jitui (Taitia)\ aee 
Xoles, p. 15 of this 'work, piibJished by the Trestees of the Farii 
Fanchiyat Funds.) 
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The langnage of tliose oTfracfs la obvIoHsly of a period before 
or after 1500 V. S. The peculiar datirc form made np by the 
application of the soOis TT? (ased abandantly in these translations) 
is Tery significant. It appears' In the MugdhAvalodha ArtUila 
(V. S. 1450) very frequently, and Is seen in Onjar&tl literature 
of the period about V. S. 1500. 

TTc hare surveyed above the evolaiton of the Gnjarnti langnage 
by looking at typical specimens of vrorks of 
periods, ranging from ihn cleTenlli 
•xaminatlon of century to the sixteenth centnry of the Vikrama 
r!ei«"^*'*****^^*^*' evamining these specimens critically, 

the broad tests to he applied will be these:— 

(A) The distinctive phonctk features of the several stages of 
this evolution ] 

(B) Psychological ahiftiogs in grammatical forms j 

(0) The analytical or synthetic nature of the forms marking 
the several periods; 

md (D) The presence and frequency or prominence of certain 
special words distinctive of a period. 

MnSpiS 

lo/eatureio/the fi-sing the course and stages of evolution of 
ei’crai 

tag($. Gnjaratj. 

C?r) First, then, we have (eiclnding the pre-ApabhramSa, i. e. 
PrAkrit stage) the Apabliramia stage. Its characteris- 
tic features are:— 

(ft) Preseiying the i; in a conjunct; 

(b) TIic interpolation of? and thereby creating a con- 
juncti where such ?does not exist; 

(c) The change of to 

(d) The irregularity of gender, marked in SI. Ilci 
VIII-iv-445; 

(e) The free use of the ^ sufllx; 

. (0 The Buflk ?■ attached to nouns generally, but even 

to Indecllnables and even verhaj 
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(g) Special forms like 3^^’ 

special d(Uitt$ like *iniOT» ^ 

IltmailiX (a) and (b) ThU feature Uaa continneil fai into Gujaiatl 
and yielded words Hke on the one hand, and 
on the other, auch words as {one crore), 

^TtroT dca. noted in Utsarga I ( S'-il'T ), Section HI 
ot Lectnre IV m the first rolume of tlii- work 
of mine, 

(c) This fcatoie has been noticed tiipra in Vol, I» 
Lecture IV, Section III Utsarga XVII, to mark 
its contmuatioQ into Gujnr.itf. 

(d) This feature Las extended into QujarAW, which ha? 
fsftl (ttiftsc.), (neuter), 3 tTI (masc.), *110 (fem.). 

(f«nO,qsi=a Utter (masc.) dca. alterinR the 
original gender in Sanskrit. 

(e) Tills feature has yielded in GujniStl the and ^ 
endings ot nouns (masc. and neuter respectlroly); 
see eijpra Vol. I, Lecture IV, Section I, ZTlsnr^a Ilj 

(f) This suiUt Is generally regarded as the erolnto of, or 
rather a BoUtilntc for, the Skr. stiffis bnt Dr? 
TessUori has Tory aoggcstiroly pointed n conjectural 
Z snlTi'C as the original of this 7. This ? aufllx 
figures largely in QnjarSti poetry o. g. *n^, 

S’Uf, &ca. and in a few cases in Gujaruti prose c. g. 

in dua- 

(g) These specliluies are connecting links between 

Apabbrani^a and Gajar.itt, c. g. the genitire' forms 
Tyrj dca; tbo gcnitire terminations and 

the prononuB *Piui, and Tto in Gujarati. 

(q) Post’Apabhrams'a stage. 

{\) Earlier Period. 

(n) Sitnplifleatfon of the conjanet, necoiupanicd by t!i« 
lengthening of the preceding short ^oWfl; 

(b) Softening of the nasal, with the lengthening of th< 
preceding short rowel; 
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(c) Propping of tbe nnaeeenfed initial sjllable, 

(d'‘ The use of virtuallj as s ieriutastioa to denote 
the sense o! the present tense indicatire mood j 
and (o) The retention of the ^ft^nrs-contaclual von^ela- 
uncoalesced. 


(^) Later Period. 

In addition to the al ore— • 

(i) The change of £<j r^spcct/rcly , 

(b) The clnngo of non final ^-3 to 

(c) The change of ^ to when it is in contact mth 

or 

(d) The change of intenocallc >1 to ® , 


nnd {fi) The tnhaWnlion c.5 •STIl fonflfttvnn nl 

the pas iro toicc. 

The period of puic Apalhramia has ahendv 1 een flionn as 
lasting upto the first half of the elesenlh century of the Christian 
en— the heginning of the twelfth centnry of tbe Vikrama era 
This atatcmenti le it rcQtcnibered, IS mth reference to the kngir 
age spoken by the people, as book language Apalhrnmla 
appears to hare lasted upto the end of the twelfth centnry A, D 
(=tlie middle of the thirteenth c«*ntary Vikrama era) Thereafter 
gradually the language of Gujarit passed on into the seTcral 
stages which I alnll indicate soon below. The characteristic 
feature of the ApabhramSa stage need not, there* 
fore detain ns nod wo may deal ^ith those of 
the post Apabbram^a stage “--its earlier as well as 
its later period 
Earlier Period. — (O— (a) 

The simplified conjunct 
"Wc hare traced the gfrina of this change 1 ack to Hema 
cliandrn'a tune and earlier and still further back to 
TJie^SmjiUJJed pjjnmi'a tune (ace anpro "V ol I, Pp 8*11-''92) 
conju c ^ dietinctiTC feature this principle belongs 

to the posl'Apahhram^a period undoubtedly. The time of the 


Fast Ipntftr 
ari/a g(age, tica 
jieno h 


JTfljhsr Period 
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Magdh&iahodha AuUila (V S 14o0) marls the simplified, con 
jnnet 83 fully established its fimt 1 eginnings are Msible in V S. 
13GS ( specimen ifo (5) eupra) till it eventnally has a 

free play in V S H12 ( specimen (C) supra) and 
finally in leas than four decales thereafter It Ins full play as a 
dominant featnre (V S 14oO Magdh&iahodha Ajiifiio and 
thereafter ) 

^Ve come across some apparent exceptions in hteraluro 
a good deal subacqnent to the Mugdh&iahodka 
stance Fimafa prahandha (V S 1^68) has forms like 
(VIII 36) (If 5) »l«lt 'iRu, (I 91) Bat 

against we hare aqrnt also (I 92 ) and 55nf)^ 

IS erideatly an cnor for ns the word it rhymes with is *rnft? 
while the hit four words etc ) are fo in \ in a com 

position in Ja n poetry which aims at a clatttcal appearanse and ns 
such natorilly adopts la an artificial manner the obsolete Prikrit 
foimatioos Against these exceptions tl ere arc nomerons cises 
of aimplificd conjunct in this Praiond/o c g >Tl>T1J (IV 40) 
STWi; (IV 94) an I I suspect the apparent exceptions arc the 
rcsnlt of defective editing or errors of the over learned <cribe 

(^) — (b) This feature is of the same type 
p/ iJ e inherently as (^)— (a) and calls for no detailed 

notice 

(0— (c) Dropping of tl • unaectnttd midaf tgllahlt 
This process, no doul t it as old as the hills We find its 
germs in the Prilrit period and farther back 
^ in the Sanskrit period fude supra p 373 

of Vol I) and we can go still further far away Into pre Sanskrit 
times (tupra pp 471-472), argttHum (Lat ) and Skr 

being traceable to a common source ) Bat for a fnll and estabhsi ed 
sway of tic principle we must come to the potl Apallramfa 
stage The most not coable an I time fixing word is 
^^f^Tlfft) Wo can at a glance into the apecimcns given 
above see that this change was ir foil swing about the time of 
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Oauta'Jicflidsa, jV. S. 1412. (Specimen No. (6) aboie, pp 
12-lS ftrpro); of course earlier etagca will sliow the start of the 
change. I note this period na proiumontly marked by this principle. 

(\)— (d) Tht use of S nrtualfy as a term/ncjt»on, 

" In thU I take 9 as representing all its forms in nomber and 
^ person 5 Tjz : d, 0^5 &. ( ^ 

. ^ «icd at a J a 

ernvijta wu. ), It innj also be noted tliat this feature 

Is coulincd to the present tense, Indicathc mood. 

I regard this ^ as a termination in Oa]‘ar.tt{, and not, as Eomc 
siholara ^ieirit, as an auxiliary verb as they calHt). 

3Iy reasons are.— 

(a) % in forma like d,ca. has lost its indirldual and 
independent status as a word; 

(b) It has no Torbal sense, bat only indleates the time and 
the mood aense. 

We must rcmcmbci that a largo number of termlanttons were 
originally independent words which in course of time got reduced 
in form and function. & In Ibis position ( etc.) is one 
such. 

Hon this has happened may be inquired into witli interest; 
55^3 U Skr. rr. Ap. (^ 5 ^ (or 

Gurjara Ap. fls^S («5)* J'ow. obnonily to mi 
jield a repetition ol the idea of existence, time, pcison. number 
A.ca.. would be bad Sanskrit, so also the rest bad gram- 

. mar. Until the advent of the type, the form (fe^) 

conveyed the (nil sense. But in contae of time^ ita power to cy- 
press the full idea of existence, time. dca. was exhausted, and 
assaming an indefinite sense (as in 31. Qnj. ^ is 
indefinite and not indicatiTe mood-it is something like a condi- 
tional mood form), the indicatire mood present tense idea had to 
b* supplied by some other means, and 7 came in as a help or . 
support, to finish that complete sense. 
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ilinditZIarAthl 
o’uZ cOitT tdioins 
curf^Partd and 

conlraiisd 


This pecuUargramniatical evolation m M Gnja* 
rail may, tvith interest, be compaied and con 
trasted \»iGi forms m otlier allied langnagea 


used to convey the Eanie idea Thna — 

Hmdi— Mardtht— ^73 MI5 C 501110 times simplj TtsSI 
mlicie teallj siil « to be liken ns pieaenO, 

Snrati Rural Ouinati— 3 Bengali has a similar form 

naift “<ft1i vift. '33 tnfira 3 ” TO Ct, W, 


^Rajam, by Bankmia Chandra Chattarji Book IV, Chip. V. 
para 2) 

In all these cases the liteial sense is tptaling it, i e. tt sptal- 
inj, the forms hfsm, ^33, 3lf«3. hfts being present 

participles” Thus the Surati rural form & is peyoholo 

25 DeDgaUhas aUo the typo(E) descends, and this is the 

typo vritbout the O euppott and vitU the termination (i e its evolnto 
OiafuII posseasion of its potency It is believed that 
typo IS uo artideial form coined by pedants who discarded coUoiiuialiBtai 
liko d.ca as too vulgar for literary forma So I am told by 

a Bengali export, Hr Chiru Bindyopidbyaya, Lecturer in Bengal 
Language and Literature, Calcutta Cmveisicy. But on further quest 
louiDg him as to what bo moaut by coined’ form, bo infcrme mt 
that 0 (Bast BcngaOi b (North Bengal) and«n^0(W^e8 

Besgal), are the various types lo toguo, and that out of tZiesc diilectic 
variations the b type was created art ficially to suit the tasted 
all tlio parts of B ngal, and it was regarded as the literary form, le/ittZ 
u/oiid IK uttfrom ihe terj tarUetl «{oKt teoZ, S\nyainir&ia dca 
lie adds that this ’ artiUcial form preponderates in the literature d 
Last Bengal, as against that of West Bengal because this form is mud 
near Ihoir own spoVea dialectic form (til’ll^ ©), and that this form wsi 
made universal by the Foxt William College Pandits. lam highly 
indebted to Ur Cb\ra Baadyopldhylya for this extremely interesting 
history of the 0 type It enables mo to come to tbo condus on 
(eipc-ially from the fact netoJ in the italicised BQntcn'*e above), Ihalfaj 
from being an ''arliScIsUv coined form the ^ta d type Is but bi'sto 
ri-allf the true form out of winch various diaic tic form* tlie paten 
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gically more correct than the general Gajarat! form which 
inherently imolYcs a lantology like tpeaU it Yet the force of 
idiom makes the general Gujaratt nse ( 4 ^^) classical for tie 
tautology 13 not present when the original power of the represent- 
*^tTe of the termination m is exhausted In fact ^Is m 
assumes the position of an incomplete idea like the present 
pirliciple 

It may be noted that such apparent and inherent psychologic 
al tautology plays an important part in the form- 

ptycholoQteal ation of idiom in a Isnguagc To take an 

latiiolopy injtancc from Gnjaratf the form le the 

compared leitf* that , , , , . . , t , 

•a tft« eanjunciite indeclinable past participle of verbs e g 
parMtpU involves a similar or worse psjchologicalllandcr 

-- For if analysed, means doutf 

plus ?»and, Imtnp done, and the idea of ond here is really 
implied in the idea presented by Aapin^ donr, ' ^aiin^ dona it ho 
went away” being equal to ' he did <( ond he 

leant oiooy ’ ^ termination is called 

a conjunetiie participle by Dr Tessiton, this is very appropriate 
in View of the “and" idea conveyed by it Therefore the word 
and 18 Buperduous m Aanny dona and’ , yet the force of idiom 
makes a correct form, and the thought steps are something 
like thc«e 

^r(t=Aoiin^ dona, then the speaker’s mind pauses for the 
next idea and in catching the latter loses sight of the idea of and 
implied in the previous expression, and so takes hold of W (=and) 
as a support a link 

This psychological process of halting and marching with the 
help of a new prop is accentuated in cases like the following — 


were evolved, and that all that has happened is that tho Pandits only 
revived, i£ at all, (certainly not coi»eO, tho old typo by tho 

tmly Bciontiflc method of seeing lha common principle running through 
all the dialectie variations a principle aopported by actual nse in oldest 
works and downwards To bo correct, it was not a revival but merely 
a recognition of classical against tho paUnt typo 
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arf^ :3’n^ \ 

iPdndavi GtlA , date of copy V S 1C50 probably) 

The repetition in ^ and la apparently a flagrant tauto- 
logy But it aerrea to indicate forcibly the direction and ah^pe 
of the thouglit-procefla mrolTcd therein Thia double tautology 
18 perhaps accountable by the fact that the sentence is part of a 
coniuientary like explanation of an original Sanskrit (ext hence 
the miter says to explain a translation of the original 

in tho text"® and then passing on to the ne^t idea again 
takes hold of in short the first (in has lost its 

"and" sense and luerges into the partial 7^1 sense in and 
lienco the neir 

2^ tK^(! 

27 Dr Tessiion regards Ihia^ (ft-R?) as a localiro post position 
(tide his' Notes §131ip 8C (middle)) It ta diflicuUi ctcq alior 
reading all his argaoeott, to lit ^ as a locative postposition into tho 
preo^dtog past participial form (as he regards lOi Vu-being traced by 
him to *ff <3 (f^)i and the locative thereof It la not at all 
necessary to adopt such a roondabout and delectnc theory. The 
instance gi^a by mo above from PMacI Gud mil at once 

dispose of tho theory of »t being s locative post-poaition, as the eif?! 
here la a clear Instance of * and being lotonded to connect the Ideas 
Tha easiest explanation is this jnst os tho 0 W. Rsj fa ijR 

(o g etc ) can bo traced bach to the WI termination In 

Shr , BO tho alternative form m niffif etc wherein Dr. Tossi 

ton regards tbs <1 as pleonastic, qoKo needlessly, I think), can bo 
looked upon as a remanint of tho Skr termination 
by irara ’PlPW, Uviftw, the condition that an upatarga 

alone would require q for being elacfceocd and the samo tcrminatioQ 
(*l) being applied even when there u no upa$argo, tbos giving ^*1/ 

*nRg etc 

[Epio literature displays a free nso of the apparent license of 
applying 5 (for Hj) even when Iho root i» not Omted with an vpatarga 
ece VUffltkis Ifdmdyisna — • 

(1) W Wq5l I 

(ffjfa Kdnla, 1) 
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A deeper liitoination mil show that Jujt as in the caie of 
the portion hss cxhansted its origin al significance, even so m 
( 2 ) 

(Jiii, SSX,20) 

( 8 ) 

iSa»lsht/>la TiAmiiyana, edited by 0 V, 
Vaidya , BAla Kdnda, Sarga VII) 
(4) 

(7bid| ^yfld^yd KAnda, Sarga S) 
Dr. Hopkins (The Oreal Epte of THdia^ T? 261-263) shows that 
this and other apparent hcenses are really cases of borrowings from the 
cnrreat Ptlkyiis , for as ho pithily ohaerTos, “ metre surpasses Sanskrit 
grammar bnt not grammar altogether. + + WheTe Sanskrit grammar 
fails, the poets had recourse to patois'* (p. 2C2) His reason is that 
such cases occur "only token Ike metre reiiutret them" Cp 263), and, 
amongst other mstaocesy cites tho case of ^ for in ^ 3 
^ (tii, 32, 64) (pp. 263 and 206). Thus, the later 

Prakrit termination (^K) ,3 traceablo to the older dialectic form in 
I get, to me hitherto naezpccted, support from Dr. BhlndArkar 
who In his Lectnres" (p. 117) traces the Saurasentt^ to the Skr. 
* 1, 1 only go a etep further and eee the operation of #pam In 

this matter ] 

(Tho Apnbhramta termination for CT is as given by Hema* 
Chandra (S* JTe. VIII iv 432), being confined to Pilknt proper by 
him ns also by Mlrkandeya (PrAt nla tareatra IV-37) for Mahl- 
rashjrl ) 

Somo scholars regard this ^ (m &cb ) not as the conjunctiva 
*and’ but merely as a superfluous participle without any signiBcance 
This IS lacoaceireable, if we remeoiber that all the parts in a syntactical 
utterance symbolize an underlyiog thought-pnnoiple The uao in 
Hindi of % whero we have ^ in each cases may at first sight support 
ft 8 31^% ^tl ^*tWS hut the % here 

really takes tho place of some conjunctive word like ^ (Quj,), oris 
ropreaeoMiTe of 51 Hindi which also is lo use e g where 

the^liebut a reduction of 50 C^Rk), itself a conjunctive participle 
from 5t=to do, 5 ?^ bemg^taWing+doing (that), This 5R was in 
vogue in 0. W. R (Teasiton “Hotes” § 131), but I donot regard it as 
a mere postposition as Dr. Tcssitori does. 
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tlie ‘and’ sense is e'shaneted ia by itself and hence the 
support of^. This will he clear it we consider the folloTving: 

Rig; if ^ were not nsed R^ would show 
how mutilated ^ilfi is, not being able to indicate the “and" ides; 
*priiR^g would be halting and htne. Similarly TT^ ’Stg *nd 
KIRtH wj. 

This idiom of adding R to the form 

tie beginning of the 

W9P«/om/rflee* sixteenth century of the Vihrama era. e. g. 

«J‘ol£‘tlZt (1) ia BhM.a.’» Kddamhart (Ptr.a. 

eenturf/Vilrama _ Wtfja); V. S. 1j 50 or thereabonts* 

(See specimen (^) supra.) 

(2) arft gif?- Stapnddhydya V, S. 1083. 

(5) 'i!Fn^^n(^’l^^'v%([f^-Simudraa ^dllra.V, 
S. 1657. 

(1) Istsnji^fH^-S/I^Aarojajrt. 75, 74i.V. S. 1620. 

(6) .Isai^-raa/aniairproSaniAa, I-llli V. S. 1612. 

To rotara to & aail its oao as a help to repUee the e^heostcO 

. . . fonclion of the precedent form;— it maybe 

The idtcm indicated • * .11 r • 

n , intcrestiog to compare tbo place of in 

inwRRiiMd ai _ , .. . ^ „ 

compared SanssTil in the peculiar idiomsUc use jn 

sentences like the following;— 

( 0 ) m 

' J’oneXofan/ro,— ( 4)1 

(Ij) rri: rr: 3RRI ftiR R i 

(J/iidrdruIiAoja 1, 0.) 

(c) vRr T^RC *RiR^f<i fRRTTrtSRRR 

ilCathdiartttdpara, 22, OC, 1, 57) 

This use, howerer, tabes a« a mere expletire or it means 
aomelhiag like the expression* “It is thus," or "there” (as In 
Engll8h—"there wa» a man in Benares”), A better analogy is 
to be found in the use of iaicnteaccs like the following;— 
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(d) iuS- jiTtnia arofe; wjprj 
TOnsre jia H:?ft srrfei 5^ I 

(qnoied l>j MallinStha admewhero) 

(e) i^wfer EtRa ftnt Ennnqtsa 11 

( S^hitfO-darpana ) 

(f) 55trt^^4 

arclfti Bifii: I 

iKdvifa-praldia III-20) 

Here, stRiT %T^ and a?f?*T *Trd^ present a clear 
lantology ^bich is explained away by tbo idiomatic fiction that 
in sncli cases simply stands for I do not knowhow 

this idiom arose in Sanskrit, and it is dislingaisbable from the 
idiom which girea the type inQnjarati in that the clement of 
eshanstion of expreasiro power In the termination is absent In the 
case of the Sanskrit idiom. 


'^Vhen did this nso of d as a rirtual termination begin 7 

, ^Aslri VrajalSI KSlidas tells ns iUtsaroa' 

The iariittl legin^ ... , ,o-ft v 


ning of the type ,7^- 
from about 1500 V.S. «nft »TPTtm 

05 q (i.e. 'eirg^n amn "o" ^ 

E5* q%5pT3T^ ^ o’aiqi o aqc q qq\. ’qiqpft 

qifqmqf ^ arxnfqq *nft- q> ^qf^qiq^ qqr qqj^ 

Also bo tells ns (.Gujardti BMeh&no ltih&$a p. 82, edition 


of A. D. 1806).— ^ 

“sqnii S'? &qTq?3 T^qT- 

q^ %’ qi[55iql5 q ^qq ^313 q^5* q'qf qr^q 3qn?ft 

qqs^q^qiq ^iqtqqqq^ qqt qi^q qifqmqi 

, 

This testimony from a Sdetrt deroted to research in the field 
of Prakrit and GojarSt! literature is of real Talue. The only pity 
is that he uses the expressions— in a loose 
way ; and that wlien he really means the O in the type (whore 
only the O is reduced to the position of a termination) he nses the 
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T7ide teriD, and (or 

verb, — terms Trhich irould inclnde forms like Pn> 

ansifl fit (Lea, where the position of the anxiUarJ word is not quite 
that of a termination. 

I pick out some instances from old literature and arrange them 
below in a backward chronological order:— 

(1) V. S. 1629 VaitSla paiiehavUt (prose) is fnll of this use 
of & 5 e.g. stHf (p. 96.) , sinf? (p. 97) { ^5? Cp- lOl) ; 

(p. 105) ; ^13 Sf, «n|g, sifirSf (p. 111)? 

(p. 112); (p. 115); (p. 162) ; 

(p. 174) ; SntJSf (p. 181). 

2. V, S. 1619. Vaitdla PanthavUt (poem). (p- 23)? 

tjf^ (p. 26). 

(Note;— fad) at p. 92 I find 3!iq» 5n^> without the iu 
the seubc of untf3.) 


8 . 


4. 


V. S. 1668 Vmala-firahand'ka. 
WJTi ly^ (VI. 90) ? 

•TITf (VI-98). 


V. S. 1650 Blil’ana’s K^ddamhari (p&rva 
28.^fg^'a^CX,l.7) 

ai!g fm (xi» i*92) 


qif^T 

tjwR JTR 

ntJ! 

irs. 9TT^fg *rt 


(XIV. 1.1S7); 
(XXI, 1.196): 
(XXIII, 1.89) ( 
(Do., 1.90) 5 
(Do., 1.91): 
(VII, 1.70). 


(6) V. S, 1629 Da/ama Skandha bj Kelaradls. 

?TTH V{rf (Sarga XXII, St. 10) 


2S. I t"ed Hit repeat that the forma io f ending iaitead of 
ending do not belong t> OblUna'a period, but to the period of the 
Bcribe. 
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(6) About V, S. 1615 Shwl&cai^ala Balaiahodha by Hcma 
bansa, 

(The Ms ^ras copied m V. S 1616, but the author Nourished 
about V« S. 1516, for he wrote N^dya ilanjxuha m that year.) 

(p 7 I 4 m the Ms ) 

55t (p. 18 m the Ms ) 

m (dflcwlietc m the same Mb , my note 
omits the page), 

(7) Y S 1512 K&nha lade prahandha, 

(paasiTo) , 

(Ybyara rornona — prose passage in Almnda III) 
(Nolo —This passage, as also the only other prose ps&sagc 
(entitled ilhai lull) appear to me to be interpolations of a later 
period than tho work itself They come m between tha poetical 
etanzfls almost as intruders lo (be contest, the Bhatauh besides, 
IS distinctly of tho nature of an explanatory gloss, which cannot 
therefore form part of tho text and it contains repetitions of the 
poetical portion ] 

(8) V. S 1507 ArdiGurd (or Fird^ndmo), which bclonga 
to the Parsi literature of the time 

(passiTe), m 9Tfu (See tupra 

passage XVII (b) quoted from tho work) 

We haTA before U3 BufScienl material m the typical group of 
instances noted above These are on the positive side noting the 
29 The Gujarit! version of another Sanskrit work by Farsia 
(S^aiida GamAnl ffiydra) shows the ^ h type in sevcrnl pUces 

h4i ^ ^51 qif n \< n 

I H H 

(Notes ID the work published by (he Trustees of (lio Tarsi Panch& 
yat Funds p 63 Col 1 ) 

This translations has no date given to U The change of ST? Into 
^ (^U(^) and similar features would place the translation somewhere in 
the eighteenth century Hence I have oxclnded these extracts from the 
instances in the tout 
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fictaal use of the type. The negative side is equally sug- 
gestive. Befofe V. S. 1500 we fail to come across this type. 
Karaslaha Mehta (approximately from V. S. 1470 to 1687) does 
not use this type, as far as my search discloses, but has iuTariably 
the typo (which, no doubt, was written ns in his own 
days). I give only a few instances — 

(1) ^ (Gnjar.Uf Press Edition of 

Narasinha Mehta’s poems, p. 480, 
pada 19); 


(2) 3:^ ( 

(S) ^ 5T ^ ^ 5T f 

(4) tTT?.«frT ^ 

(5) aR'T 

(6) Sqsir HRHT ( 

(7) t^JT IRTTT^ ( 

(8) Tm nt^ ( 

(9) 

(10) H siuiTvit 
(1]) tiM 

(Acs. Aca. (eight verbs) ( 

(12) giiift qsT 

(13) 


do. p. 485, pada 42); 

do. pp. 181-5, pada $9)5 

do. p. 6DC, pada C4)j 

do. p. 628, pttda 89); 

do. p, 220, pada 168); 

do. p. 219, pada 167); 


(14) STin;^ pifft ^ (do. p. 218, pada 188); ' 

(15) ?n55 

( 16 ) srRjft trnt »nn: 

(17) ’STT^^rr ?T>nft (do. p. 217 , pada 18 I); 

(18) siw ?n^ f?n: sjY % H55^ 

(19) ^ noit ^ (do. p, 217, pada 182); 

(20) jgir 

( 21 ) ^ 


( do. p. Cl, pada 16 ) 
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These are hot a few instances oot of nnraerood ones arallableT 
The7 famish a sufficient indication. 

[Against these instances of the ^ type in Karasinha Mehta 
I am ehonn:— ' 

(a) a poem out of an napablUhed collection of ITaraslnha 
Mehta’s poems (date of Ms. nnknorrn) in the possess-* 
ion of Mr, Katararlul I. Desai of tho "Qajarati’' 
Tress, irhich contains the t^pe of form in 
laxnriancc; also in the same collection the same t;pe 
appearing in about a dozen instances, picked out at 
random;^® 

and (b) the same type (^B) in the printed TTorks oflTara- 
sinha Jlchla (GnjarMI Press edition) in a considerable 
number of instances (about fifty), thus.— 



Page 

79 

Pada 

10 

line 

C 


82 

15 

1 


91 

dl 

215 


91 

88 

227 


91 

S3 

228 


30 For matance.- 

p 30 (•!''« ^ 1 '') 

g t P. 3 (>Iia=I<ii) 

aial p. 3 { ) 

& 0 . 

The whole poem referred to above la as under.— 

• XV\ 

5J7J. spa^ 

^ *^1 *n\ Ultra t 

gut 5S5t siii 

5ia gst ^ qtgB ^ 

SIT eiq? ^ % ^1^5 

^ lam, % ^ I 

9 
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92 

33 

220 


92 

83 

288 


CS 

34 

255 

Ac 

Ac 


Ac 

This apparently hug 

e phalanx of an opposing army need not 

alarm us. Let ns look 

at the facta in 

the face The typs comes 


mto eight certainly Bomctimc after 1500 V S, in 1450 V. 8 i 
i. c twenty years before Niraeinba Mehta's birth, the type 
reigned sapremc and ofane (Kide Mugdh&LahodUa Av,Utka)» 
Then again the type m Narasinha Mehta is not limited to the 
few instances cited by me, it flourishes in equal, if not greater, 
luionance, with the opposing instances shown us, and the 
type established itself long after 1500 Y. S . Add to this the 
recognised facts — 

Cl) that wc possess no Mss. ofNsrasinha Mehta’s worVs 
older than two or three cenlnries from now 
(2) that the extreme popularity of Karasinha Mehta’s 
works, the handing down of them by oral tradition 
supplemented by the writing of them According as the 
taste and fancy and the limitations of learning of tlic 
writers inclined them tho liberties taken by scribes, 
age after age with the text their ignorance, Ac all 
these factors hate combined to present the poems 
IQ a form far from failbfuf to the original composition 
of the poet's time; 

and (2) That cten spurious pieces hare often been passed of! 

by their composers as those of Narasinha, Mira, Kabir 
and each other well known old poets 
In. tha'ii <llrcnm.^tln■;es 1 would look opon these instances 
with grave doubts as to their genuineness There Is really 
nothing to prevent the possibility of the text containing X, or Hi 
or for O in many of these instances, or f for 5 m cases like furf 
In the piece cited above, or m the line 
Ift®! ^ in the celebrated and sublime poem beginning ^ HWlt 
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^ etc.. In fact ^ (or |) to my car sonnds more 
like Nar.'tstnba ^lehta than does 5^3yt or 

The only other theory which could gyathetizc the opposing 
argnments that can bo suggested h that Xaraslnba Mehta's was * 
period of transition from the t/pe to the type, and hence 
the appearance of both the typos in his pocmi. I am howerer not 
inclined to accept this theory as consonant with probabilities.! 

Going about a quarter of a century before the birth of 
Narasinba htelita we find In V. S. 1450 the ilugih&cahoiha 
Auliila telHog the same tale, a aigai/ic.-}nt negatlre. 1 pick out 
only a feir out of many instances of the type. 

( 1 ) iftiiTm I ( iftanift ^foS ) 

( I )'^j <rj ^rj I ( ^ inftfw ) 

( 3 ) ^ J iStfftj TO I ( ^3 ON 05 Oli Ori!!II 

aim ) 

( 4 ) ft'alVi awat ainPt mat i ( ftWt otsta ima ) 

( 5 ) saai aia I ( mm. a^ aaft ) 

( G ) gaaan ao5 5* aiflrai l ( jrai aaa 05 jalf^ ) 

( 7 ) %. inf> 05r( I ( nit aola ) 

( 8 ) fiiN mn aft to ^5 1 ( fS>«a: mo alror ) 

( 9 ) anH»f( ?3 %55n afto oral I ( aian.- 5 * vpl 

ar iftai aafa ) 

( 10 ) oaaiK islaaa aaia ^a: \mi I ( ^fto ftaam 
aioTi ^ai: aaal^ ) 

Thus, while from after 1500 V. S. downwards there ii a 
grjdcal beginaiag and growth of the ^C3 type, we find no sneh 
type during the pariol before 1500 V. S.. Expressions like 
3731 founi in Aloganj (V. S. 1830) need not be taken as 
relating this view, for hPh? represents , 

not which (present tense indicative) is the type we are 
coaceraei with. "We can thus sifely conclude that theaieof^ 
as a terminilion type) starled after 1500 V* S. (or about 
1500 y. S ), bit was rare at first; and that its established use 
came at a much later periodt when entirely lost its power to 
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express llie pore present tense Tbe new I expressed in my 
presidential address at the Gujarati S^htna PangTiad (^fayl916) 

IS thus born ont by the examination of the materials made above 
I said there — 

"This type appears to have fonnd its way very long after 

V S 1400 Bhalana (a poet who flonnshed after V S 1495 

1 e 1500) uses in his Kadambart the form works com 

posed daring the period abont V S 1500 snch as the Kanliadiif" 
prahand'ha do not appear to use Sf as an 

V S 1700 that each asc is very freqnent This point can be 
settled after a patient inqoiry But this much is certain that this 
form came into vogne after 1500 VS” 

(Report of the Fifth Oujarati S&htt^a Fanahad 
pp 25 2C of the Presidential Address ) 

What was tentatively advanced then receives, I believe a sore 
confirmation by the patient inquiry then suggested and now earned 
oat The inquiry 16 a little ditBcnlt becanse as a rnlo this type finds 
place generally m prose writings and comparatively very rarely in 
poetry and Oajarati hteratore opto the last bnndred years abounds 
lO poetry whereas prose works arc fewaadfar between I have already 
remarked besides, that even at present Gujarat! poetry adheres 
to the type and almost studiously eschews the typo 
CO“(o) retenttoii of the uncoaieaced 

This feature has lasted late upto the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries of the Vikrama era whereafter these 
in^r^ r<ia»«od conjactual vowels merged together and assumed 
the fonxB respectively This I am at 
once dealing with in the next clause C^) Later Pertod-ia), and 
hence I dismiss this question with this brief remark as also the 
remark that this item (e) and item (%)~Ca) need not betaken 
together so as to come into matonl conflict In short (t)'*Ce) slides 
into (O-Ca) and so far the terms in addition to the above,'* 
mentioned with reference to the festures of the later period (at 
P 53 above) do not apply to this particular feature 
31 See supra p 38, remark on (b) 
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Later Period 


(\)-(a) The change of to 


As I li'XTC already pomied ont, tliis change pissed throngh 


LiUer period (a) 
change I io 


gradual stages ot ?-T, and finally 

eatabhshcfd ilsell into dnring this 

trinsltion xtc find and % (and9l?-T) 


occasionally fanning together as js not an 


natural in phonetic eTolntjon In fixing the approximate period for 
the final evolationi we are concerned willitj-nf) when folly established 


This period may be fixed somewhere between 1700 and 1760 V S 


A glance at the epectmens given by me till now will show that 
the iiss dating before 1700 V S do not show this eroln 


tion The few exceptions in BhilanVa KUdambart hive been 
accounted for by me (See etipro pp 81-82) The specimcnfl 
giTea by ^istri Vrajalal Kalidas in lus * Gu}arutt Bh lehuno JtiAdso” 
(at pp C8 to G7) show that before 1700 V. S or 


figare as proTalent forms AMs of Bhtma Ivans llariLtlt 
(composed ID V 8 1541) copied in V S 1702 shows (a cording 
to the specimen given by^istrl VnjajUl) and the apeci 

mens he gives from Mss copied after V S 1750 mark the full 
sway of Thus we are safe in fixing the period of the final 

establishment of *1-^ between 1700 and 1760 V S 


(^)-(b) The change of non-final to er. 

The instances of these have been given by me in Lecture IV, 
Section I Utsarga III, (pp 222 ff of Volnme 
® ^'S^(Skr)-^»I(a), TOTCStr)- 
Hnw (G ) I have also pointed ont the 
ancient tendency of this principle far back into the Sanskrit 
period (p 291 of Vol I) hat contended for reasons stated, that 
in spite of that ancient origin of the principle in an embryonic 
stage, its rcil evolution belongs to Gojanti proper This featnre 
also begins about Y S 1760, as indicated m my presidential 
address at the fifth GujarStf Sibitja Parishad (p 27)< 
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(x)— (c) The change of^to^ when 
(e) Change of m Contact With v. Or V. 

^ Thia change flhowa its begmainga In abont 

V. S ISaT (,Biuvana d ptla e g bat along mthsach forms 

wo have also Tlio ponod fora firm establishment of this 

change mast be after 1760 V 6. 

(d) Inter-vocahc » changed to 


The use oIw(e7en intervocalic) is visible till very recent 
times in writing although ^ was spohen, this 
IS found m writings 6fty years old or there 
abonts It is difficult to say when the® sound 
came into vogue in spoken language for the Mss adopt Wall 
afoug HenrachaRdrt tveagaieas ® /n the Imited sphere o! the 
Paiidcht language (^55 U Si He Vlll-iv-gO?) But that will 
not settle our point For at that rate Tedic Sanskrit bad® also, for 
?, not for tt. be it remembered (See tupra Vol I, pp 8G6 fl ) 

A.a nga nst the Apabhrantia stage as well ns the Earlier 
Period of the potl Apabbram$a stage this change of ^ 
decidedly a late development thoss two stages having no cerebral 
® m them It is only during the Later Period of the potl 
Apabhramda etage that the exact or sppro\iniate advent of the 
cerebral ® u difficuH to fix the reison ai already lunted being 
the fact that the deutal w symbol was used to represent 
the cerebral ® for a nnmber of years till some fire or six decades 
ago Any how th s cerebral development is a dutinotive feature 
of the Later Petted marking it off from all the preceding stages 
Whether this cerebral zitioa of the dental i? marks Gujarati 
off from Maravali IS anothsr question Dr Tessiton®’ tells us 
list ' lliia process hid prol iblj begun since the eariiest Old 
Western RniMtbanlaUge bnl in no MS oi tbo Utter Inngmge 
the 1 sonnd is dis ingaistied Itom J ■ This led to belieTO Ilhal 
I hid regerdel m trap from oeeasionnl mpre,.,ons received from 


32 Videhs ‘Notes p 5, characteriatio 
lod Ant Yol SLIIf, February 1934 p 25 


number C o£ Gujsiitt 
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hcanng some M iraT m 1 i 3 spcalv ti? that Muravadi does not poiscss 
the cerebrals and 80 I stated in mj presidential address at the 
PifiK Gujar iti jSl^Ijra Parithad (p 28) This impression of mine 
TTSS declared to be Tvrong by Dr Tessitori in a private letter to me 
Written in the uiddleof Jaly 1916 He stated therein that this 
cerebral Bonnd (<5) was heard in Miraradi and that there vras no 
dealt about it In a later article’® 6y him Dr. Tcssiton gives an 
estra(.t from the 5ony 0/ Jasataata i6roni^ro where the cerebral 
^ is indicate lly a diacrUievI dot below lhas - <f, (St 2), 
Si<iFt, ftfta?) (Si DiiiftiSEmf^Csi 7),i#, mi5(si s), 

(St 0) Whether this dot luarh is fonod in the hla or introdaced 
by Dr Tcssitori is not clear (he admile having made alterations 
to mahe the laagna^e corresjiond exactly with the time of com" 
poailion, however this symbol wonld not necessarily fall within 
the scope of the object of sneh altorations) Any how in other 
places in the article we find simple 9 without the dot mark 

The extract from a Dingala text given by Dr Tessitori at 
p S9G of the J A S Bcng , Kov 1914 quoted by mo supra Yol 
I p 8GC n 129 shows this cerebral « mirkcd with a dot Inxn 
riantly. Of conrse the same remark is applicable in (bis casC) ns 
m the case of the extract from the of Jatatanta Sonptro 

Sir George Grierson tells us” that in M iravadi the cerebral 
1 Is very common ’ and that 1 is often indicated thus R instead of 
by 55 The specimens given by him disclose a bewildering mixture 
of ^and oS la the various dialects of Uarovadi 

The up hot of th s survey is that tbo cerebral S existed as a 
aonnd long before it was sjmbolized (as 55 m Gujarati or ns w or 

33 * SardK. and Hutorical Suroej of J^ajputana J A, S Beag , 

N S SIX 1916 A D pp 82 84 

34 Ibtd, p 95 «^l'If3(I 8 of the mscriptioB) (1 5) This 
is an inscription dated Y S 1C80 

35 "Linguist 0 Sur^y of India \ol IX P&rtll p 20 

3G E g see J5»cl pp 63 64 72, 74, 76, 79, 82 86 88, 91, &ca 
Therein M^ravidt proper shows the dental » the rest have the cerebral 
rcpdominenUy over rare Instances of the denial 
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rZ iQ llamadi). that it is difficnlt to state with any approximation 
to certainty as to when this eoand came into the language but that 
Dr. Tcssiton’a statement that this process of ccrebralizing had 
begun since the earliest 0. W, Raj stage is not supported by any 
etidencc or inference. 

(X)— ('ey) The substitution of siia for 5111 in the 
formation of the passive voice. 

80 far as I can ascertain this use of for ^*1^ in the 

Miu /’or formation of the pasaire TOict is not found in 

•;t jiasscuti/orma frequent use before the eighteenth century of 

the Vihrama era The forms in sjjn 
cited by Dr. Tessitori in § 140 of his ‘ N’otes”, no donbt 
arc found in Mas of the period 1500 to 1550 A.D. ( *1556 to 
160C VS). But these arc restricted to the potential sense along 
with the passive, while hlodern Qujaratf uses the form in the pure 
passive sense also, without the idea of potentiality Thus, m 
(M Gu] ) the word cannot possibly 

have the potential sense Any how the disappearance of 

and the firm establishment of eviu oppears to belong to the 
later centuries, about the eighteenth century of the Vikrama era 
The genesis of this will be examined further on in con* 
noclion with a different subject I may only indicate hero that the 
this passive is I believe, a remnant of Hf C = fo ffo, Skr ), 
just as the Win the Shr passive snlflr w la traceable to lU to go 
thatU 5iraTt. M V3uim, G. ^3 ■JtT’T 5IT5 (=^1^*111), 
analytical in their formation throw a suggestive light on the 
synthetical formations, (Skr ), (Ap ), and (G ), 

indicating the origin of the passive clement w from iIT=lo and 
that the before the w m &ca 13 of the nature of an Agama 
(I am not inclined to go with Dr Tcsaiton in the view that this 
potential anw is traceable to the causal formation which would 
account for the en). 

In Ifortb Gujarat an advenfitioua X is prefixed to the passive 
Hfu when applied to Qujaratf roots ending m 81T» or thus - 
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( to eai ) • 

PasBivo 

h/?5T ( to bathe ) 


Jm ( to go ) 

<3THiq5; 

( to drink ) 


jSr ( to take ) 


( to see ) 


( to lose ) 



" ^ Sittll q|3I 

(A Tillage BODg) 

passiTe of arrr (to conio) niajr eeeni to bo tbe result 
of migtaking as Ibe root; bat considering tlie deriratlon of 
from STf+tff (Skr.) tbrougli iho past participle form with sr thrown 
in nsaa dyama^* it is possible to taken?; as the residual root 
(mcauiug to coins), the original fanction of n?T as on upasarj/a 
being lost far bahiud in the coorso of erolutiou.^^ This gois 
sotoo support from the II. where the present participial 

termiuatioa tlT lenres n?r ns tbe root; Ihongb n??} Js also found; c.g. 
ifft «5rTO *n3 !tl| »nwil I, 
iftrl TOi =Rn:^R3iT:rat.] 

This ^ ia the pissirc foraitthn in North Gajarat baa a irsce 
of llaraTadI inQucncc, those parts being ou the border of liriraT.idt- 
speaking tracts; klararadl iuserts an r before y, tbe passiye forming 
BufBx.^® 


38. For this derivation seeVol. I o£ this work, pp. 245, 246. 

39. This leads further support to loy derivation of from 
•il+Wi its past partieipJa, with a interpolated os an Apama. 

40. S 30 Sir Qoorge Grierson’s paper on “frrepwlar Causal Verbs 
ia tho Indo-Aryan Vernaculars” (road Uareh 1696) J. A, 8 . Beng, 
LXV Part I. 1896 A. D., p. 2. He says there— 

"I must add another parallel form which has not, bean noticed by 
writers m this conuectioo. In the MSrirln dialect of Bljputdna certain 
verbs insert an r before 1/, the BuOiX which forms tbe passive. Thus 
tho pagsivo of leno ( to take) U and of rfe«o 'to give' de-/‘-tj"o.” 

10 
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(B) Psychological changes in grammatical forms. 

This coTers cases where the Bjatnctical concord in on earlier 
idiom IS warped in a laker idiom; or where the idea conveyed by » 
particular gratamatical form la ^^^’Apabh^aID^a and early Gu;aratl 
stages IB altered materially in the Gnjarati evolotcs of those 
very forms. 

1 give some important instances - 

(a) The concord in the passive voice of verbs in the past tense 
&3 Loowa to the Saasbrtt idiom was adopted npto the 
time of Bhahna and little later, and even Frem^nand 
occasionally accepts it, in hlodern Gnjarat! this is 
curiously altered and the object of the verb is put in the 
dative like form with the termination Take instances— 

(1) erffft 

(Daloma Skandha by Bbdlana ; pada 280, stanza 2. Hs. 
belonging to the Gojarit Vernacnlar Society). (Abonl 
V.S. 1600) 

(2) «rTf^ i 

(Bfidlana'i fCadamiart, FdriaJXdyo, p, 22, 1, 22, K, H. 
Dlirava’s edition), (About V. S. 1550.) 

(3) rifm 5^ w eWt vjqi stRt ^ \ 

ytjt wifsa I 

^ cTSrjt I 

^Bhdlana* 8 Saplaiati, Kadavii 2, st. 12—13) (About 1500 V. S ). 

(4) ^6l ift ^ Ibid Kadacu S, si. 4.) 

(5) g am ntqrat j 

(Vaitala pancbaviSi prose, p. 174, (V. S. 1629). 

(6) <1^ 54 ^ 5 life 31^ snxm 

(Premananda's AbUmanyu akhyana XVHI,8) 

(V. S. 1727). 

(7) 3!^ ft g %¥ 3<n ^ min 

(27afa*P<imayonli-i?(lja by NayasuncUra, V. S 16C5), 

For this correct concord, modern Gojaratf wiH have .— 
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(1) fOTRft %iT inigr 

(2) ?I siiA s'tst =ii? 

( 3 ) (ijra sp ^ 15^ asift 

( 4 ) ^ 15^ iRtSft 

( 5 ) 15^ Ssii iftiiKft e 

(6) 55^ iral 

(7) flf 75^ &S'7. 

CNolo .—In inslanoo (8) i» like (he moiem Qnjerad 

idiom, side b; side ^ith tlie earlier idiota). 

This is the only fcjtnre nnder warping of concord worth 
noticing. Incideatally I may- notice the idiom in Modern 
Gujarati g whore is not passiTe ns in Skr. SUIT, hat 

actire; it seems the passire sense of STHT is courcried into aefiro in 
Gajarati withoat such a change as Skr. would resort to ns applying 
^7^ termination and saying SilHtn^* 

^70 now come to purely psychological shiftinga of sense by 
way of tense, mood, Toice and the like. These are:— • 

(b) The change of soQso of the passire, fiitarc tense, third* 
person singnUr form to ths actire, taturo, first person singular, 
(as also the second person singular): 

Esamplcs;— 

(Skr.), sfifsWJ (Pr. and Apr.), (post* 

Apabhf.), (Gajar.Ul) meaniog “I shall tell" or “thou shalt 

tell." ITote that opto the Fr. and ApabhramSa stages the idea 
oonreyed is “it will be told” (passive, third person singular); 
then ia tbo poji-Apsbhrnmia stage the senje is in a state of 
transition, looking on both sides of its position, anterior and 
posterior, thus eventnally shading o£f fnto the Modern Gnjarati 
sense, -active voice fi^rst or second person singular. This thought- 
change ia partly dne to a misapprehension and partly to a natural 
shitting of thonght, “It shall be told" by a conceivable thought- 
shifting ootaing to signify “I shall iell" (or “thou shalt tell"). 1 
have already draws attention to this thosght-sblfting in the 
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remarks on the extract from Bhuiaiiadlpala (see «u;)rap, 48 XI). 
The sense thcie Ungers in tlic transitional stage, the form being 
capable of either sense (pasatro or nctiro). 

The Nagars of Benares (and also of Surat in a lingering way 
now^asalso those of Karnali on the Narmada) use the form 

in the scnse-“we shall tell.” This form is also an evolnte of 
The fact la that while gires 

gives 

It may be asked-why can not wo derive (first person 

singular) from The answer is seen In the tracing given 

just above, which accounts for ^5151 as well as both, and thus 
secures Of course there are various thought changes 

involved every where. In ^5^^ the final nasalization marks the 
plural number. 

(c) The change of the passive in )- 8 rd person 

singular, into active imperative 2nd person slngslar. Thos 

(old On jaritl) retaining the passive sense partially, as it 
means “should do” (we should do, or you should do), but changing 
the person and moedpthen finally (Modern Gnjar.Vi) =*5 
“thou slnlt do.” 

(d) Similarly the chinge of the passive in ( ^51? )" 

imperative third person aiognlar to active second person plural 
future Imperative. Thus ( 8 kr. ), (Modern 

GnjaratO = *'You shall do.” 

Dr. Tessitori ("Notes” § 120, last para) quotes Dr. Hoernle’s 
view that the so-called respectful imperative is but "a regularly 
conjugated passive verb, which has assumed an active sense” 
"(Gautfian Grawmnr, § 499); but only to differ from him. I can* 
not dwell at length on Dr. Tesaitori'a reasons for rejecting Dr. 
■Hoern’le's opinion, but would content myself by stating that they 
are all capable of refntaiion. Dr. Hoernle’s view is, to my mind, 
quite sound. 

(e) The change of the passive form in 5^15 (third person 
eingular, present tense), to the first person plural number 
present tense (indefinite or snbjanciive) active voice. 
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Thus (Skr.), CA.p'ibliramSa and Pos/'Apa- 

bhratnla), (Modern Gujaraii)* meaning " We may do 

For the psychological analjgia of this change and the reason 
(oi it see Gujarati Language and Literature Vol. 1, pp. 97-98. 

(f) The same change yielding the !orm hat possessing 

a respectfal imperatirc sense ; e. g.; ^ 

1 snqSJ 5ii !nit in (=.. tliimia not do). 

2 nq a) srr a<nq ( =“ ns should do " ). Tie 
tbonght.Bteps aro similar as in the last case (e). 

(g) Lastly, we may revert to the change of the present 

tense, third person, siognlar, active voice. Indicative mood, to the 
aabjanctivo sense, ^ (Modern Gnjaratl)=(ie may 

do, (i! he) do. 

I have analysed this change and traced it to an eshanstion ol 
the power of the form ending in resnlting. on the one band, 
in propping ap the iniicatire sense by the help of b, and, on the 
other, by rcdaciag the sense of (he pore ending to the snir 
jnnotive mood. 

It may be noted tbit all these changes did not drop ready- 
made from the skies at one single moment ; each had its own time 
and conise. Cat it may be safely asserted that the period for 
those changes covers the centnries from V. S. 1500 to V. 5. 
1750, approvimiiely, thns some of them marking modern GnjaraW, 
while others marked earlier stnges. 

( 0 ) The Analytic or synthetic nature of the forms 

marking the several periods, 

la order to correctly appreciate this aspect of the GajarSti 
.UiguL-iou}- .wejnnat be clear as to the exact meaning and applica- 
tion of the two terms analgltc and egnihehc. as app'ied to 
language. 

A lot of misapprehension and conEasion has arisen In this 
matter, and the reason is very well traced by the writer on 
“ Philology " in ths "EiJgelopaJia Britanniea", *' He divides 
41 Bniyclopcedia Brit, (eleventh edition), Vol. SSI, 423, a. 
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langnageg intoiwo mam diTistona (1) Isolating Languages and 
(2) Agglutmatire Langnagea and aabdirides tho latter into 
(a) Simply Agglutinative and (b) Inilcctive The subdivision 
(a) Will cover tbo two classes named Agglutmaitve Analytical 
by Beanies, and (b) is but another name for Synthetic Trnly 
inHective langnages are those which admit internal changes in 
their words to indicate change of grammatical forms, such are the 
Semetic languages e g Arabic which for instance, changes the 
word ndr (=light) into an»dr for its plnral OaSar singular into 
alhl !r plural, and so forth The writer in the Encyclopcedia 
objects to accepting the term inAcctive” in such a restrictive 
sense He says — 

' There is no term ta hagoistic science so cocertam of 
meaning so arbitrary of application, so dependent on the idio 
^yncrasy of its user, as the term inflective ’ (i e syatbeiic' ) 

The same remark would apply to the class onalyfic The 
writer adds — 

"Any language ought to have the right to be called ‘‘lU 
dectire ’ that has inflesioa that is that not merely distiagmshes 
parts of speech and roots and stems formally from one another 
bat also conjugates its verbs and declines its nouns, and the name 
IS Bometimes so used ' 

Let us turn to Dr R Q Bhandarkar He tells us 

‘ When a language is m that condition in which grammatical 
relation is expressed by sneh compounds consciously formed, and 
both parts of the compound can be used independently it is said 
to be the analytical ttage ’ 

^C, bcative of Wt (aUornativoIy withUCRl) is a peculiar formation 
from It 18 not to be confounded with oiiy truljv inflectional 

feature as in the Semetic forms noted aboTO 

Rural Qjjaritl, K&thiJvitdi Qnjar&tt, and Parai GojarStl have 
instead of 

42 Eaeyclo Bnl (eleventh Edition), Vol XXI, 423, b, 

43 TTihon Philological L«etttre$i p 8, 
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Then, proceeding to Jllnstrale phonetio decay by the change 
of to or or of to and the Jiko Dr. Bh^ndurhar 
points ont that:— 

“the w^ords forming the compound grow together, both being 
altered in the process and the original sense of the latter is 
forgotten. It is this ciresmatance that renders phonetic change 
possible, for if those who speak the language always used the two 
toords in the compound with a conscions desire to express their 
joint sense, snch a corruption would not take place. Phonetic 
decay reduces the latter portion to a mere termicition and thus a 
language arrives at what is called the lynihtlie stage. All the 
dead Aryan languages and most of the liriog ones also, arc in tbo 
synthetic condition." 

Dr. BhSodSrfcar further obserres:*—*^ 

“The grammatical terminations which are oftener used than 
any particular words saffer the most in (his process of decay and 
after a time they are confased with each otlicr or dropped away. 
When a language is reduced to this condition, it hss to fall back 
upon the expedient with which it started, and tack on certain 
words or particles to its conns and rerbs to express the relations 
which the old terminations denoted, and thus the analytic state 
returns. But the old process goes on again, and these words ia 
their turn assutno the character of terminations, x x x s The 
modern ycrnacnlars baye had to resort to this process of rcoon* 
Blruction in a great measure.* * 

Ifow'wo approach Bcames for a definition of the terms 
synthetic and analytic. After describing syntactical and agglnti- 

fliV 

45. from gradually losing Us original senso and taking 
on C^) to express it, is an instance of tlio synthetic stage passing 
into the analytic stage. The opposite instance is furnished by 
Coming io to express tho locatire sense and finally becoming a mero 
termination in the shape of ’ll. Other instances will bo discussed further 
on in the text. 
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Dated elagcfl (exemplified rcBpoctiTclf hy Turkish 

languages) he comes to the third and fourth stages, Tiz “ 
tynthelical or inflectional stage and the anofyfical stage, the 
former being seen in Sanskrit and the latter in Modern English 

and Trench, 

The synthetical stage according to Bcames, is that in which 
particles added to nouns to form case-endings, are no longer 
separable but have become incorporated into the word which they 
modify merely producing the result of varying the terminal 
syllable or syllables and the analytical stage is that in which the 
particles arc not even recognizable as constituent elements of 
the word with which they were incorporated but, from long use, 
have been worn away, so that the word stands almost bare and 
without terminations as in the first stage and new nnxihary words 
have to bo brought in to express the necessary modifications of 
sense 

As Beames rightly points ont “ no langnage is pnrcly 
analytical The most advanced langoages sneh as English, still 
retain traces of the synthetical phase through which they hare 
formerly passed And he cites av instances of the synthctio 
phase the forma — thou goest be goes or goeth wont, gone. 
Similarly, Jl/an’s (from man ' as m Bill stumps his mark ”) 
higher, loved, arc synthetic forms while ‘o/man’, "more high" 
"did love’ ' toill be loved’ are analytic forms, both the sets 
existing simmultaneously in the present day English 

Thus for our use the true and essential tests of a synthetic 
form arc — 

(a) that the termination 18 derived by lie wearing out of an 
original word which his lost its independent nature and 

(b) the capacity of ench termination to alter the final vowels 
&ca of the nouns to which they are ottaclied 

Applying these tests to Gujarati case'forms we find an 
Interesting state of things Take the forms 
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!• CObj«ctiye case) j 

2. gtiT^ (instramentnl cage) ; 

-S. sn’ST (DatiTC case) ; 

4 . (AWatUe case) ; 

5. (Gcmtire case) ; 

6. (a)^;n tJTT 55T>fe \ . 

(b)qR:% Strr /(LoMtiTo case), 

In the aboTe instances nombers 2 and 6(b) eho^ a marked 
fnsion of the termination (ij) with the nouns (stu and 'Tir^) by 
means of eondAi. This fact, and the entirely dependent and 
worn out nature of the termination, will induce erery one 
to admit these to be synthetio forms. Bnt when Beames speaks 
of incorporation of the termination we need not take it to 
mean complete fusion. For in eoch sentences as ?5 TiT *fl^) 

*1^1 the instrumental or 

agentire tf in the first two instances, and the locstlTe ^ is the 
third, remain fairly separate from the baso'-word. What is meant 
by incorporation is simply this: that the termioaiion is more or less 
inseparably united with the base. We find this to be the state of 
things with all the case-terminationa: *7, *irf“’7. An 

inquiry into the deriration of these terminations (which we shall 
enter upon later on) shows that they are remnants of complete words 
Worn ont in transit. Here I may briefly state that 17, inatrumenta], 
is a worn ont form of the Skr. ending the locative tj is similarly 
traceable to the Skr. loc. termination^ (these Skr. endings thenr 
selres being synthetic); ace. and dative, are derived from the 
genitive termination 3and this latter is a worn ont remnant of 
(Ap.) from Skr. rTT; while n\ is traceable back to (through 
*i?T. B?, *T5ii); andift is traceable to (Skr;), -(and 

to a possible past par ticiple of 

46 A Icok at the remarks 00 dw at p. 25 lupra ehows the gradual 
history of the word from 00 independent adjective to a termination. 
The fuither wearing out of mto 3 (through sjoi- 9 ;»i) ompbasizea 
the synthetic nature of the form. It is noteworthy tbatfI3> unworn 
ont, ia Btill in use aa a genitive termination) but only in poetry. 

-11 
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Thus all these terminationa satisfy coQdition (a) for the 
synthetic stage. They also satisfy condition (b), in as much ns 
'ft and *n as also hare the capacity to alter the final Yowel of 
the base-word , thas qV!!? (also ^), ^313- 

qt^rm, (aa also q*^?) 

Thus vre can aafely assert that the Gujarati case-terminations 
are synthetic Sir George Grierson*^ allows the Gnjarati dative and 
genitive case endings a place m the synthetie system bnt regards 
the others aa analytic. Farther, he regards the Hindi genitive 
ending qit as analytic This view is dae to n one sided look at the 
conditions determining the synthetic or analytic natnre of a form 
Sir George’s reason about qq w that while aiq elides its fl m 
forming the Gujaratis ending, q>T (which is derivcable from 
through retains the initial «r, and this shows that it 

begins a separate word, the elision of consonants m the FrArits 
Icing confined to initial ones. Now the fallacy lies in ignoring 
the condition (b) slated above viz. the capaetly^^ to alur 
the final vowel of the base-word (for qlsi aom , tftpTt gen» 
will show this function of Tf), and also a^snuimg that tlio ending 
must wear out its latfial consonant to qualify itself for the post of a 
synthetic termination, this by no means is correct, the only condition 
U that the help-word should bo so worn out m any of Us parts ns 
to destroy its independent position, this is the case m rPT ( TiTP; 

TI being such a wearing out). 

In the case of qi (ablative) and qi (loc ) the arguments apply, 
both arc worn out forms of earlier independent words (f?qq and 
qtq), and loth have the capacity of altering the final vowel of the 
lasc-word ql^ (nom ), q^tltft (nWalnc), tftnqr (loc ). 1*® fail to 

47 LSI. Vol IS.p 328 

48 I omphasua this capacity, because a termination may in 

some ca*c8 alter the final vowel of the base word, and In some cases 
Itmaynet. Thus, for instance, but fing, and 

SLr . yet •nq^(;iTq.) IS none the less a synthetic lormloation 

49 It is a matter for consideration how far this factor of alleriog 

the final vowel of the baso-werd can bo regarded as toDchJcg arylbinS 
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see how Sir George’s Tiew that these aro annlyticnl tenninations cm 
he regarded as tenahlc 

Bemics m one place holds that m Gnjarati * the nona retains 
OKe inflectional case the instranacixtal only the noun ending m o 
undergoes any change of termination prenous to the application of 
the post*positions ’ Tins wonld show that he inclines towards 
regarding the Gujarati cose-endings (except the instranjental) as 
analytical (He seems to hare ignored the locatire case ending ^ 
which 13 altcrmtire with ffr}. The root of the error in fins new 
lies In the fact tint Benmos picks np THH as las test word a word 
whose arr ending la fal cn bodily from the SLr nommatire singakr 
ofn5t% while he neglects the typo uln (Hind!) (Qnj ), 
ftlthongh the type would cover a minority and the tlhl type 
a majority of the words in the language as also adjectives m 

^ and E will preponderate m the language An exceptional type 
like vnif cannot he regarded as a decisive test it would not be 
correct to infer the analytical aatoro from sneh an isolated type 
involving no change in the dual vowel of the hase^word On tho 
contrary the very fact of the change of 8?^ to 8TT (Qnj ) or to 
(Hindi and that too covering an extensive range o 

Words ehonld be taken as the determining element 

further, Beames minimizes the value of this vowel-change m 
order to maintain his assumption that the case endings are analytical 
Tims he says— 

“The only trace of an inflectional or synthetical system is to 
be fonnd in certain changes effected m the last syllabTe of some 
nonns to prepare them for taking the detached particles which 

express the relations of case ' 

deeper than the surface of things For, if we go deeper, tho change 
of to SI] 19 not real the ^ is the noiomative fortnation by the 
elision of the ? of , and the change of ** into S’, and tho so called sir 

chaage IS bat the result of the S]^ changing into -BT SI iQ the baso<word 
itself See fftijardd J^ati^uaffe and Ziferalure Vol If p 216, last ptrg 
6f). Comparative Grammar, Voi I, p 50. 

51 TJfd, YoJ II, p 183 
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The word “only” miDimizea the veloe of whatj really and after 
all| 19 a specific symptom of the synthetic process, while the term 
“detached particles” la an incorrect representation of the really 
dependent nature of the ca9e“endiags, and, further more, Beames 
entirely ignores the condition aboot the wearing out of the endings, 
which 18 another determining condition* 

And yet we find Beamea occasionally leaning towards the 
Tiew which allows the synthetic nature to onr case-endings. Thus ~ 
“The forms of the obltqne cases are not however, the only 
traces which still survive of the old Sanskrit inflections ”** 

This statement is a general one and applicable to all the seven 
languages examined by him Bnt we come to a mor$ definite 
statement with regard to the western vemacnlars — 

"In striking contrast to the wide range of synthetical formi 
obscrrablo m Maratht and the western languages, stands out the 
naked simplicity of the Bengali and Opya which have scarcely any 
variations of the stem 

Wc thus see that Beames oscillates between the analytic and 
synthetic theories as regards Qojaruit and hlarathf. So far as the 
case*cndiDgs are concerned wo are, as already stated safe m regard- 
ing the Qnjarilt! cose-cndings as synthetic. Correctly viewed 
language presents variegated patterns woven by a mysterious 
power Language passes from the analytic to the synthetic and 
Back to tho analytic phase and back again to the synthetic stage, as 
significantly pointed out by Sir It O Bhandarkar in the passage 
quoted above Thus an invisible shu'lle moves forward and 
backward and forward again, and the woof and warp of I-ingnago are 
wrought out into various patterns Thus I have pointed out alov® 
Ihsi ihv Trairrt spent tftemsefves and (JojaratT, at some 

early stage resorted to the analytic help of (and 
imitating in this case the simil ar dodge of ApabLramfa which 

B2 Oomparattee Grammar, Vq\ II, p 228,5 48, 

53 Ihid, p 227, 6 49. 

04. Bee ijpra p 79 
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adopted** (the Ap prea pirt of Skr »j) in the aWatire of 

pronotins to indicate the fthlalire releiion end these 
ajain passed into the form of eynlhelio terminations and • 
The locative termination 15 (? Skr ) failed to serve** allthcpnr- 
posos of the Idea 0 ! location m modem QnjontJ consequently the 
synthetic tj gave place at some stage to the analytic which 
again dwindled down to the synthetic shape of *11 The genitive 
^<1 (Skr), ^ 5 r(Pr) ? (Post-Ap ) in course of time spent them- 
selves nnd sprang intense at first analytically as in?n5f^ 
then gradually dropping tho genitive ^ nnd 
finally becoming a termination which still farther got worn out 
into the slender 3 The dative and objective (which is m a sense 
silled to the dative, the idea of giving to” being easily trans- 
formed into * acting upon”) at some stage stopped dead, and 
modem Gujarfitt resorted to the circnmloculion of combining the 
genitive H with the locative V. to express the idea of % *I:T3T (*n^l). 
and the like 

As regards verbs, we shall find a similar process at work 
To take the simple tenses first we have ^ (Present Indicative) 


65 81 n.VUI IV, 355 and others Uemacbnndrt givOBhcrt?! 
as the ablative termination, but bis illoelralions, sisl flfdT, ait 
&ca include invariably, and 5 I is really a locative form I there 
fore hold that ^ is the teal ablative euffii I have discnesod this 
point at full length m tny paper on tho Ablative Termination m 
Gojaratl (Sir Muioth Mookerjte Siher Juhke Volumet, Vol HI, a) 
56 Compare tho following eentences m th« connection 
(a)^^\ (b)*n5l«lW 

It will be seen that q 11 used to eipreesaa idea conveyed by ‘ on while 
*tl (which comes from n^=^m,ddlc, m„de) is nsed to express the idea 
conveyed hy ‘ m ’ In other words 't expresses etlqW? Wl'irt whilo 
Jit indicates 5TN11 There are other restricted significations of 

and *rt fixed by idiom, e g ^ Tr 3 would be used in the case of 
suicidal falling into a well while 'm for an accidental fall, 

applies to confinement to bed, JJRvSlut to the mere 
physical act of dropping mte a bod, depnJ’ation of 

oocapnlta, mil lai lo mere Mt of .tajug l"»iao tho hooso. 
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tpil (past tense), (fninre tense), all third person singnlar. 

We see at once that is analytic in so far as the termination in 
having lost its power ot indicating pnre existence (the idea of 
a pure present tense), the form tacks on 55 as a help"Word for 
indicating the full sense of the present indicative form, and 
although 0 holds a subordinate position here, it la not a word which 
has worn out its form or entirely lost its possible independence 
elsewhere 

IS not exactly expressive of the past tense idea as in I 
wrote a letter to yon last week” which cannot be correctly render 
ed by ^ the correct form would bo 

Thus for expressing the past tense we have to resort 
to the help word ?fT) This would be aa anslyiio form, thoogh, no 
doubt 18 eynthetio from its hcredUy. 

13 undeniably synthetic, coming as it does from 

Bnt a number ot forms in different moods and the like require 
the help of auxiliary variations, e. g Stgqft' (has written) , tjrtjtf) 
5 ^ (had written, or wrote), (would have written), 

(was writing) Aca . These are obviously analytical forma 
On the other hind there are forms like WTH (subjunctive, “would 
have done”)i (ps^sive) These are distinctly synthetic, as 
we shall soon see 

The upshot of this brief snrvey is that Gujarati displays in 
its verb a veriegated mixture of synthetic and analytic forms An 
examination of the genesis of the several synthetic forms will 
show the working of the two processes backwards and forwards 
Wc have already seen the movement from to 'F^, from 515^^? 
passive Hurd pers sing to (“we do,” pres firatperson, plural), 
(pass pres 5rd person singufar) to (future, im 

67 Beimes (vol, I, P. 60, end of para 2 ) regards all these 
variitimsas “ neat and varied combinations of participles with each 
other, and with the sabstantive verbs’ Bot he ignores the essential 
£a"t that they are the only method of expressing the eovcral moods 
and {eB'C-varietier. 
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perative, 2nd person, singalar), (pass, mpcr, or 

potential third person, singalar) to {future, imperative 

second person, plural and the like These are, however, move- 
ments from one synthetic form to another with a change only 
m the sense But the effects of such changes are visible in a 
different kind of shiftiog-a movement from the synthetic to the 
analytic, and again to llie synthetic formation 

Take'sptft (subjunctive), — g 'ETtT, g JpttT, "h , so also m 
the plural This 'PTd can he traced to the Prakrit and Ap 
formation in ( H )?a®* which (as is shown by its 
brother termination ifPir corresponding to the Skr Atmanepada 
^n) IS but the present participle termination And EfXtT is but 
a \ariation of the Gujarfitf present participle 'Ftfj) orcomea tbiovgh 
'Tttf (present participle) Here the present participle moved into 
the subjunctive mood. 

But this is not exactly the shifting we want to see Thai is 
presented by the passive form JRHI 'STT?! etc ) The 

original Skr. passive is Tr Pos»-Ap (=0 

VT. R ) This having transferred itself into the present 

tense indefinite first personal plural (Tfv^) or prccative (=wo 
should do), and thus ceased to express the idea of the passive voice 
proper, a new form had to be devised for the latter evpressivene&s 

68 Si He Vlll-m-lSO 179 ] || e g lo 

55^ g 51^ 'It n 

The same pres participai form yields two other moods or forms 
mQujar£ltl, (l) only in poetry, and (2) 5Wl®Msed tc do, 

I 0 repetition of the act) 

69 A conTerso use of the current prssive in Wiq made by certain 

old fasliioDod ladies is very significant According to orthodox custom 
ladies obserring rules of modesty may not address their children direct, 
but only impersonally. Such ladies wishing to order their children 
would not use the imperative (o g) but, would say 

thus using the current passiTO for tho imperative mood, 
net as the passive, evolved into the imperative qiRq. 
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C1Q lo cfTectcd rca oualb and cousi'^teullj by vio^iug the as 
n synlhcho evolving cnnonaly com# out of preceded by as an 
adveatilious i^ama It is nbo possible to regard the ®TT as the 
residual vowel left aftei the OIPJ got elided by the process of 
Wearing out If this view is accepted the df;aino theory mual be 
given up 
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Thfls 5P3 'RPTj a purely analytic formation, found its Tray into tho 
langnage to express the passiTC sense. This in course of time 
assumed the form 'fTTI which, examined mmntely shows 
(remnant of t|T to go), thas wearing oat the help-word into a 
synthetic termination. 

That this 18 not a fancitnl dermtion of the passive form will 
he clear from a deeper iniimry into the question, 

(1) (Sir ) 

(2) (Poll) 

(3) (Pr and Ap)®® 

(4) (Po«J-Ap ) 

(5) ^ -mm (Hindi) 

(C) (Marathi) 

(7) (Gojar^tl of a few centuries ago) 

(8) (^TW) (Denglli)=*Sach a person is seen, 
(0) tPYPI (M Gu] ). 

Throughout this eerica of forms wo find tlic root HI (=«to go) 
functioning tlie passive sense m some shape or otlicr. In (6), (6), 
(7), and (8) the rcprcsentatire of Hl(on) comes clearly ns an 
analytic snpport In (l) to (4) HT (disguised as the worn out q* 
conics as a synthetic adhesion CThc “H m (8) has to 
be accounted for In Pall rj was doubled after n shortened e g« 

(Shr (Skr Hq), and the like. 1 bclicTc, at some 

stage in the post Pali period, (he q of the passive came (o be doohlid 
into *q Again the change of q to or which m Prakrit occurs only 
when the H is initial, would, m a latent way, indicate the sonree of 
the q termination from qr (’=loyo), at one time an independent 
word. This would, in its own way, go to support the theory that 
the passive formant 13 the root qT«=/o po I present this aspect ol 
the qncstion with all deference and difOdencc, for there arc other 
views advanced by various scholars 3 

Finally we hare the synthetic form TTTq in Modern Gujarati 
■' A yriori the chaining of this fin al link with the prcceedlng serif 

CO Mirwldl has the synthetic passiTo 5ll5ni (LSIj Vol. IX, Pt 
If, P, 29). 
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can be elTected rciaonably nnd coiisi-»tontlj by viewing tbe as 
ti synthetw c\ol\ing curiously come out oC preceded by STt as an 
sdrentitions dgama It is also possible to regard tbe ojt as tbc 
residual vowel left aftei tbe ^ m 3jm got elided by tbe process of 
wearing out If this view is accepted the d^amo theory must be 
given up 

Dr Tessitori ( Ifotes § 140 and f 1S6 last para) lelying on 
Hoirnlo (§ 484 of Ins Gandtan Grammar ) regards (passive) 
as merely the Causative turned into the passive meaning «rTT*f 
<^TT^*“bere 5 being regarded as iDoiely the remnant of fa (SLr) 
But -I submit tbe more correct view is that tbe is a reiunant 
ofmC — to^o) and tbe OTT IS not tbe sign of tbe causal but only 
accidentally common to tbe passive 5nif and tbe causal (g^T?) foi 
the m the causal is tracealle to the sn^(pr and Ap ) derivable 
from the esceptioual m d-c wbicb came to be generalized 
in tbe Prakrit causal This would set free tbo ol tbe passive 
ns an independent factor Agao as indicated above the wl ole chain 
fioin (l) to (O) becomes a well linked whole by taking as tbo 
last linl in it It will also be eeen that while Hindi HarUbI and 
Bengal! have the analytical formation in OTTiTT> STTW/ tbe Gujarati 
^ comes as an intermediate step and lea Is up to tbe syntbetic 
TO’? vfbicb 13 tbe natural movement of the foundation, the original 
Sfcr synthetic being but a development of some previous 
analytic stage wherein tn came in as n separate help word 

There aio some scholars who contend that in tbe forms 
(6) (d) &ca, is merely an adventitious dgama wl ile OIT is 

the real passive suffiv that (H ) ’STI’? (G ) si ow 

that tbe H on and 6 ^ represent the passive principle and tl at 
the passive forms 53 d-ca show that Jf is absent while 

OTT stands and therefore it is this oil that must be regarded ns the 
Buflis of tbe passive voice My answer to this will be — 

(a) Just na 10 tbe W? of exhausted its present 

indicative force and so came in as a support even so in ^^5 

Otn» the vrrcT Cpvst participial passive) formation 

exhausted its passivenesa (or at least kept it dormant) and so ott 
came lu as a support aud s ippltcd tbc passive seose annlytiially,. 

12 r 
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(b) Tlic a in 55^1^11 Aca. i3 visible while in 

SJaTS etc the a is obvionaly dropped, being phone* 

lically preparatory to such dropping besides this 5 the ofl* 
spring of a long chain. (*?. “5T, ^ ij, 5) of passive suffixes {Vide 
Tessitori'a Kotes’ § 1S6 £f and I IdO) The if.^dierefore, is the 
real Bufhx and ^ 18 the djama just as^iaiaf^a (Skr), 

(Pr, &.CA )■ 

[According to Tessitori (as implied in lus ‘ Notes ” § 140) 
this STT was originally a caasalire but lost its nature and ssstimed 
a reflestre or passire uieaniog I would say, the 3?! is not a 
passive Buffls but merely an ugama or at the worst a enphonic 

change® ‘3 

61 Since I worked out the abora analysts of the passive suflis 
my attention waa drawn to an iHomiaatiog and interesting aiiicle 
on The Bengali Passive by J D A (*»J D Anderson obviously) 
ID J B A S 1913 A D , pp 1C3 II 1 find substantial support to my 
theory in that article I can but give a brief Bummary of tho elaborate 
discussion entered into by J D A - 

(a) J.D A quotes from Bopp a passage whereto he (Bopp) 
says - The letter ^ is inserted to make np tbo passive form 
in Sanskrit which u changed to ^ in Prilknt, and thus the 
Sanskrit ^ is the abbreviated form of ^ to B® The full 
form of *11 18 still used in Bengftlt to pro 1 e the passive verb 
as *115-1 am made, literally, I go in m 1 ing In Sanskrit 
compound passive forms occur, besides the eimplo in *1, 
as in Latin The Latin antatum ir* to bo loved, is literally 
to be gone in love 

(b) J.P A then gives several instances of tho passive form and 
observes - 

(1) That ^ (*n?) would according to Bopp e 

view, be correct and not WTOli ^ (ni|), to express tho 
idea- (tO can fie dote ly me 

(2) That the several instancee are in the third person non 
honorific form and that therefore it is not clear which of tho 

, alternative conslroctiona is intended 
till C3)tli«t 

tho nominative and not the objective is used 
1 may be allowed to observe as regards Bopp a eJatements, 
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The Tcrb meaning “to go” plays a prominent part In 


The prominent ;parl 

p^aytd in suffix C6n- 
slTucIton ly tJu roots 
meaning 'lo go ' *" 


the eonatrncllon of enffixea. Thns, for in- 
stance'— 

(1) the Sanskrit fntnrc termination, i 
a synthetic contraction of (=s/o i«)+tn 


(=/ff go")] originally corering the sense “js going 


(a) that the traoiog of the passire soffix m Basskrit and the nee of 
^ in Beng^it, 5a no doubt correct, but the paychoiogical 
process nnderlying the pasaive-ness is wrongly analysed. "/ 
‘ yo in niafiap” would imply more of an active sense than a 
passive tnbmission to the process of doing; 

(h) that it is not clear what compound passive forms in Sanskrit 
are meant by Bopp. Poes he mean forms like 
X X X^nRsPng «i?J5:-3n(^ng ? 

If so, this expression implies potentiality more than mere 
jiassivo-ncss. 

Cc) ^'Iffiatnm tri-“to be gone m lore.'* Is this a correct adaI} bIs^ 
Poes not the sentence merely mean-“to go in the action of 
loving,"! c, "to be loved"? Of coarse, the literal senseis 
"to hs gone to love.” 

As regards J< D. A.'s views, I may observe 
(d) that the rcot'error tbronghont the discossion lies in regarding 
(he formal suli]ect of a passivo verb on the same footing ns 
the real ^9^, agent of the (action), and in mixing up the 
impersonal of intransitive verbs with these cases- 

^<31 51iq}-liero 18 the sobject of stN, although it is the ren 
object (q;q) of the act of ‘seeing.’ Because of the jassive form it is 
the formal sol^eot (and so in the nominative enss), it is the sobjoct of 
but the object of 

( e) »nqi% Slfl W ( = I am called),(BcngttIt) 


*n0 (Hindt) 

^ 51 qa (Beagiii) 

^1% flip 5iiqli fda < ., ) 

5 S; qip (qin) ( » ) 


In thess instances the roots *n.^ and fiq: are pooulisr verbs which 
warp the Idiom in the matter of concord, as in ^ ^^ 1 ^ (Old GnJ ) 
cow changed to 
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to do " therefore, “will do *’ [Dr Sir B G BhandSrkar 
pointed this oat long ago 

(2) So also are'thc passive formations m Sanskrit, Prltrit and 
Gujarati (with sonie other TcrnacuUrs) as noted above 

being formed from J+vH+ff (present tense third 
person, singular termination) and meaning do go is 
I e goes through the process of doing,” is 1 eing 
done 

(3) (Hindi) la made up by combining the mam root 

with TFT, an evolute of JITJ to go This substantially 
corresponds to the SansI rit composition of (tic 
future suffix) except that STR finds no apparent corre 
sponding element m swnt It we accept Dr Bhundur- 
lar’s view®* that u a ehrnnken form of 
(Skr) through Jpfeefir, <rRtTf, 

(he takes ^ as the instance and gofs up to 
^) the OTR element is perhaps present of course crouch" 
jog dormantly, m the tj of {?ff), 

Dr. Bhandatkat®® regards thisTTi as a contraction of Tr*tT 
from the past participle tt?( (Skr ) of tiij to go and gives ns its 
literal significance "gont that he ( mag) ' do If the close eimilsrity 
ofTTt With the original past participle were not m the way, I should 
have preferred the sigoificance — goet to do” and therefore 
"will do ” 

Bcames®® also regards this TIT as the past participle of Tir^t 
and gives the same significance ns Dr Bhmddrkar viz — ‘ Aai« 
gone that I !) mog do ” nod compares it with the English idiom 

62 His Wilson Philological Lectures, pp 11-12 

63. S'litrl VrajlM Kilidas (Gfiyardll Bhdihd no ItthAsa, p 26, 
A D 1566) wrongly regards this as an apathramfa (a corruption an 
evolute) from the ^ of and rnii meaning the same thing (1 o to 
go), are constitutionally separate roots 

64 Eis Wilson Philological Lectures, p 12 also pp 271-2 

65 Comparative Grammar Vol III, pp, 160-161. 
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am going to Co and pointedly notes the past participial nature 
o! the suOix indicated by the inflection for gender and 

nntal er in concord mth the agent I may only note mth reference 
to this tbit the English idiom has the present tense (.am going) 
whereas the Hindi ni is regarded as a remnant of the participle in 
the past tense 

IVeighing all the conaiderations against each other, we are 
forced to accept the Tiew that represents the past participle 

(4) The anffis for the Sanskrit cansal form 

etc ) also seems to be from the root Qiw (=/o go) 
leing cqniralent to makes another to go to do‘ 
a thing 1 0 causes him to do it 

From the foregoing dtscnssion as applied to the specimens 
under our examination it may be inferred pretty correctly that 
^ came into predominance as a suffix and made the rerb analytical 
some Ume after IfiOO V S and still later that became a 

synthetic suffix after 1700 Y 8 or thereaboots and the other 
case^ndings became syothetio abont and alter 1750 Y 8 

(D) The presence and frequency or prominence of 
certain special ivords distinctive of a 
period 

words of a antinC 

Uve naiuTS Under this head I pick up the following 

words 

(1) (with) 

(2) 5=^5 (like) used as a termination as m . 

(5) ?t^-gen.itiTe termination 

(4) $^“genitiYe termination 

C'i'i % swAwe. UcmmAtj/ia, 

(C) ^-genitire termination 

(7) ^-^-g-genitive termmation 

(8) 53-ablatiTe appendage (or absolute case)? 

(9) tI^-abl9tiT0 appendage (or absolute case), 

(10) ^l^-ablalire appendage, 

(11) 8TT-abIativ0 ending, 
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(12) tlie sense o! “for; (therefore)," 

(18) vrfR<5)=Ca) standing near; (b) eqaaJf 
(14) VsT=f^. affection; 

(16) in the sense of SUSf; 

(16) as a dative appendage (generally); 

(17) a datirc or genitlTC appendage* 

To run over these words as rapidly as their respective 
importance demands — * 

(l) IS 13 ^erj frequent ever since Nnrasinha Mehta’s time, 
and 18 still in vogue m modern poetry (not in prose). 

(a) Wift ^'Tg “Et i II 

(Narasinha Mehta; Jidta-aahaira-pailit pida 5, St. 1 
and in numerous other places.) 

(b) 1) 

(Vasan(a*{iM«i, st. 84.) 

(c) ^*T5^uT? w ?rP7 

BliaUrLi, K&damlar‘t, p&rpalMga, p C8, 1, 18.) 

(d) 4^7^ 3 |it, snsrr tni 

(Vtmala-praband/ia, III-78) 

[Xora— “(a), (b) and (c) belong to the beginning of the 
sixteenth cenlnry of the Tikrama era, and. (d) to the latter bnlf of 
that century (V. S. 1068) 3 

This tl. originally coming from ft? (Skr.) or,^4 (Skr.), can 
be triced back iJtroHgh a variety of forms, ^ and the like. 
We have seenfei^ in the IfuydWtaJod/in ylu/.f»/ln, 

^ (supra, p G7), 

(2) *3. This, derived from o^d, ns in (Skr.)*5il^ 
(Guj ), through Las manifested itself very 

rarely In the works of the older poets, and is visible in 
the time of PremSnanda or theresboTits, oftener than in 
earlier tim^s. In modem poetry it is in frequent use. 
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Thus — 

Namnha Mehta 

(a) ift jsj W ?r na^ 

{KAvga ta^grahat p 49S, pnda P) 

(b) sHltft ^ ^ 

Crtid, p. 479, pada 27) 

Prm&nanda, 

(a) gsTiiOT TOJt^ !ra« 

3I|!t gaSi: ^ 

(SuhhadrS harana, XXl) 

(d) nra^M?! aitir g^fil, a 

(77a!o47i>(dno. XV.) 

(e) Jiirit (?) wc aafta iRsl 

(Vrajatcll, by PreDjSnanda, at- 292) 

(f ) ^ 

{ilahant starilpa, St. 14 by Diyaraiu ) 
Modern Poetry, 

Naralinhartii BhotiinAllt, 

(g) grroj? eM) mn %leii 

( A'aaaaia aidbf p S6,) 

“aroipirfts” (tt. 2. 1. 0 

(h) nai) 3T^g % >nn nt ftag > 1 ^ 

iJhd St. 9. 1. 9) 

^fdnatdt D. Kait, 

(k) ^'13', s5faR;g, 
i’ivn” ns 

(PatanlaliaiB, p 8,1 2) 

(l) agin oragtif «gg, 
ajra 55 

llM. p 9, 1. IS) 

(m) gra=n ^atdfei) 

■i3rt)3i)tn 

UM, p.21, 1, 4) 
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(d) sjtag 

(Indulttniilra. p* 0, 1. 9) 

(o) F<s&rcRn3itaT ^aisitrr sswi 

ilbtd, p, 13) 

(p) 


Uiid, p. 114) 


and in numerons other places all orer Ins worhs In fact lijs nso 
of this foitn IS QQrestramcd by any sense of propriety or grace m 
eemal cases, and runs mid Ja his compositAons, His imitators 
have aarpassed him in the nbsardity of the nse of this form. 


A glance at the instances given above ^lU show that thg 
form as employed by Haraainba Mehta, tint’s and have not 

the exact significance of a eimile (^ilO, the 'Rord to ^hicb the ^ 
16 appended does not represent as is the case nith the 

later usage, e g. in Prem&nanda, vrhere is the 

^9[iinT. The earlier usage adopts § in the sense of the English 
suffix isfi as In “rrhitish” “reddish” &cn. (where "fiie” is also 
used to signify the sstne Idea). An old popular stanxn repeated 
by Bhavniyds has the word la the same sense* 

^nn?n?T. 

It IS probable that j did not come direct from forms ending 
in m, such as Jn?5l» lor U won’t do in Sanskrit to 

say or the like, the word would be 


C6 Tins nsage is found occasionally id Modern Gujarat! also, 
0 . g. 51 ( Narasinhario, iTMguniamdld, p. 4, 

^utfl chnl'To, st 2,1 3), Mar\tht has this form and meaniDg m 
ordinary usage, as m esmw, &ca ) In common parlance and 

literary nsage also. 
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used there: etc.. It is veiy likely that the latter day 

use of ^ (as iu arose tj dropp'ng the in this 

Or it may be that in ^iew of the usage like Jpiujl 
(Narasinha Jlelitik} TTorlts, p. 126, Chdluri, 14th, st. 8), the 
final form in 5 alone rras CToIred by dropping 5! in (=%d) from 
*irS5I. But I would prefer the derivation from for the 
compound with is common in Sir., and the Skr. 

original of cannot form a componnd; and jnst as has 
evolved the interrogntire n through by dropping 

the appears to lia\e similarly yielded 5 expressing the 

idea of similarity. In any case, the use of § to inarlc the relation 
of and U hardly to be observed in works bcfoie the 

time of Premananda, he was perhaps the first to u«c this mode, 
and even his use is not very frequent (certainly not so frequent ns 
in some modern poetry); even Daylifim does not appear to indulge 
much in this formation. I should really like to be corrected If this 
result of my survey is defective or wrong. But, so far, 1 lia^e not 
aviccecded in dUeoveriug anything conliary to my obicivotion 
noted here. (The inatauce quoted bj me from Bayilrdm, No. (0 
above, is but a mre oue). 

(8) and (4)— .acd^t.—I have already noted the detached 
use of (detached from the genitive link R as in gee 

(tipra p. 80 and p. 2o. It will be seen therefrom that the use of 
Without the began as early as A'dij/iarfude-proinwcf/ia (V. S. 
1612). But w« esn take this use of ?1*3 further back to tbc period 
of the iHuydAflcadodfia (V. 8, IloO), winch has express* 

ions like^^cTUI^j (qg (^^^T 5^ lTiv[^) etc.. 

. similar iu use to is somewhat in rarer use than 
-ffrt\i*vfc'\tu •in}k'caili> 'comc “across 'wvprcssrcriTo'iVifu'MTW^ 
do iu the case of 

Of courec tig and as pnic genitive terminations, have 
survived till now, hut only in poetry. The inslanccs from Mugdhata’ 
iodda given above as also others (e. g. 5? iu .drdd- 

giird — sec supro p. 60) thow that was used in prose also during 
the fifteenth and neighbouring ceuturics. 
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(5) ^as agenitipe (erminafion 
Tbia, CTcn m old Gujariit is of very rare ocourreucc Tlius 

(a) ^15 tift iflg tej 

(Bhalina 8 £‘if2ainJaii-*p«ri(jA7((i^ci p 56,1 21), 

(b) iClfilTftfi: iifs 

(fhil p 02 1 15), 

(c) qfln TIT ^ 

( S'anfia latle prabafldt a IV^lS) 

(d) Riir arj<t“ ’ iTumi lait 

(Kimofa /ira^anrfArt, 11-25) 

(e) U€4tK 

(Su<!<im4 Sara hj Soua V S ICib Ccatiiry) 
(Bee the edition of PrenjiiiandA’s Sud4m chinla by Mr. 
Atanjulal II Mnjuiudar Appendix p 107 st S2) 

The expression tae^as i c 
ma'Jit 

Sevenl denrations of Ibis termination ? arc snegoslcd — 

(1) ^3+T (tbetoid/«fa Iciroioation given in Piinmi V-u- 

107) tl IS turns into (^?TC) %5 (Gtij genitive from 

Ap «P’C)» and finally onlytlic^ 

(2) (Sbr suffix from ^to do os in etc ), the 'T> 

getting vTorn out leaves T as a tc mmation, 

(S) 

(4) X, itself tbe taddhta suffix given lu Panmi V-u-107. 

As regards (4) there is (he objection that ^ being originally 
8 possessive t’rmiaatioo lie genitive sense ivouM involve 

an inversion of the relation between the possessor and the possessed, 
67. Rao Bahadur K H Dhrava (Notes to Bl lianas Kddamlari 
p&rtalhdga, V 238) lakes this *1^1 as (Skr e?t?'(^)=road+( lormin 
atlon* Tbia la obviously a conjectural interprctRlioDi and, if wo 
dilOijuat its yolno, iilustrotios (d) may be excluded 
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meins **of the and not “tLat nlnch posseaeea the 

’Tfrobs ” Tins difiicoUy can he got orer by the explanation snppUed 
by Blnttoji DiUbili m the glosa on Panmi \-ii-94 where the 
several significances of*r3^and similar suffixes are stated in the 
following stanza — 

The hsk significance will tide over the diQiculty< But 

thci e la mother draw bach to assntne that this T m the old vernacular 
is the intact Skr t: wl ich is fonnd m *TgT, TTr* gt^t etc makes 
rather a large demand on om crednUty especially when there are 
1 clter dcrnationa available ®* 

(l) and (8) differ only in the initial stage of denring 
one detivea it from an 1 the other from (^) The latter 
(8) IS prefcrcable as fitting m with probabilities as is so well shown 
by Di Elimdirkar on tlie analogy of (Skr (pr )• 

SlUiq (Skr (Pr ) tUeW^of^T faring similarly as 

of and of an I turning into ^ ® * 

The qnestion then is letween deriving from %?: (Ap) and 
no (2)55^ To derive the simplo ^ from in preference to 
H hardly correct ^ yields the t more easily especially as we 
have ^ m Hindi an I 7 in Oriya The change of sense of ^ from 
“doer to belonging to is well espla ned by Dr Bhmdarlcar^® 
[Dr Tcssiton Notes § 73 (C) regards VS as a car 
tailment of ] 

C8 R B K H Chrnva bsiog in love with the pure ^ theory goes 
tho length o£ belieiiiig that the geoitive sufiSs ^ in Hmdt so frequently 
nse 1 by Tulstdlsa (see Dr Bhinl^Lare Leoturea pp 259 260) is 
ectaposed of^andT, bath severally egwfying This is quite 

unnecessary, when (from ?•) is so well expta ned by Dr Bh'ln llrkar 

In the pages ]U3t lefoirc 1 1> (see K II Dhruv&a Notes to BhMana’e 
Kdhnlari, p 238) 

69 His Philological Lectnre",p 2B7t 

70 Ibid p 269 
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It IS neeJleas to repeat that this Y safiii (imppcired -ifter t!ie 
peiio 1? marted ty Bh >lana and Pndmanallia 

(C) ^ This genitive termination is rarer lluu X., even m 
Old Gnjariti 

’urn't W ^Siqn; ’tP'lSl imahailMe prahMilha 1 77 ) 
(7j genitive termination. 

This rather abnormal feature reveals itself m ifnrisinha Mcht I's 
compositions and in rasanti fif lia /Slid Anrann, Fmafa prottindfta 
and Bhramora Gilu. i e m the liteiature of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and early part of the seventeenth ccntnrj 
ThnsiVarftijn/ifl Jl/sAto (V 8 1471 to 153C) 

(n) sflfti ^ 

(^iijiydrarndfo pacfciS 82 ), 

(b) W (adtur'c7.?totrf«, 14 8), 

(c) irn^tltgT (Bdla-ltld pada 21 2), 

(c) -2 ^'TT? f^*ir *T 

(^r//iffjra Md/d pad# 328 at 4) 

(d) nrn k fkoii jfes ^ cchamri chhairu,, 2 7) 

((l)-2 «r5Y(^'l »iq®r miii 
ui-zril 5T irg 

i^rtnpnra maid, pada 97) 
r«fa«/a tildsa (V S 1508) 

(e) ^73^ *ltiT (stanza 18) 

(f; aiPr (,i,„2a s4) 

ITdn^n tads proJasdAo (V 8 1512) 

(g) ?n awe (IU*2S4) 

SilAJiarana{Y B 1526) 

(Vi) at 1 at tie begiomag 

Vimala~pral/andha (V S 1588} 

(k) 9TT0 (1 19) 


( 1 ) Tc'ijrj-gqfaa "na (i^o) 

(M5) (Samert the close o! 
each jrAanda, nme ^illandge m all). 
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i?Aramara-p{{(|, by Brab^deTn. (V.S. 1609) 

(n) ^ v:qT^ % fwji ^5t ^qr. 

Tho usanl place !or thh ^ termination was at the end of a 
piece ill giving the name of ihe poet as in (a) and (m) above. The 
rarer cases are aneb as are given m the remnining instances^ The 
instances in (c), (c)“2, (1) and (n) may gire the impression of ident- 
ity with, the forms vo. Modem M-uratM, Bat in CO « 

but an old Qtijard i neater ploral (in ^i) plus the *5 for the 
genitive, and in (c) and S^tWhlT in (c)-2 and 

in (n) have the old Gn;. feminine plonnl of and and 
naso. phir. of qttft plus the ^ for the genitive; the nasal in both, 

and “tjt is a west nssal while the Modern Marathi hss the 
strong nasal in sneh cases. 

This ^ termination peeps out as rather an -abnormal feature 
about half n cenlnry later than the last la the group of worts noted 
auoTe, in /r«ia-.Damayanti 7.*«JO by Kayasundarn (V. S. 1665); 

(o) !,!,n ?fqar J 6t 

( r/-7S) 

As also in the same anthor’s Supachancla l^iarcr/idiu 
(v. S. les?) ;— 

(p) s gJtal (IV, chpUi 27), 

(q) BV qvrit g5T% itv (.Ihd, chopt, ?5) ; 

(r) sifr aiTigl wifet iv hto («,(,, dihU 5) j 

and at sereral other places. 

This may he doe to tho tendency of Jain writers towards 
adopting old and nearly obsolete forms and words. 

Ablative termination, or in absolute cases. 

This form is found from tho period of the itupdhilrabodha 
Aultita down to the Java .Kilsds about the end of the seventeenth 
ceatnry of the Tilrama er.a. Thns: — 

Ailatiie:— 

(a) eto. 

{iluffdhdfabod^o AuLUla’, p. ccl, 2) y4 S. H50; 
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(b) 

(lidnhacladrpralandha, It-*78) V. S 1512, 

(c) 5ft? irmf f3 

(^Vtmala prabandlia IV’~92) V S 1568, 

(d) tnifBsft 

ailTlfa 

(l^ala Damayanli Jiata hy N'ijos'a:i{l'vi& Pras'/lra HI, 
DAdla I 6t 27) V 8 1CC5. 

Ahioluli east — 

(e) ^ S5 ga? 

(i,rcZd-Gtfro Gujirali trmlatioo, 80 9), before V. S 1471» 
■when the oldest copy was made [So also 40 4] 

( f ) snz ^ 

(?/afa Damajranfirjiai by Megbaraja, 11-4, st 6), T. S ^ 
1664, 

(g) S»RT ^ ItS ^ 

{Jitraiijajra Sdn JiA$a, Z0- S7) Y S 1685, 

The presence of latho Jfa^dhivahodha AuUila seenis io be 
the earliest. Considering the fact that this manual gives llvIFi 

^TH> IS variants of the ablative eadlx, we may safely conjecture 
tint had eatabli-»lieil itself well at that time so that it may bo 
regarded as about half a century old at the time. The beginning 
of the fifteenth cinlury (Vil rams era) IS then the earliest limit of 
time Its latest limit appears to be the end of the seventeenth 
century (Vikrama era) nnle»s there be stray instances m later 
times 

This Is the evolute of the Ayiabhramda (Si He, 

VlllivSao gloss), which Hemachandra Im curiously neglected, 
regarding, in its stead the locative 51 in ica ns the 

ablative sign, as I have already indicated before * This is 
the Ap present participle of Skr »I (tn?!) It will he noted 


71 See tttpra page 8S, text and note 55 
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that it la therefore adjectival in form, taking the gender i^ca. of 
the noun it qnah/iea; ts (masc ), (fcni ), and it 

goTerna the locative fnm (manifcet or latent), ^ITTT^ 
|r3“inanifest, nnd In (d) is nn 

nversvorv of to acenve the vliyme with nnd it 

ehows incidentally the semi independent nature of as a parti 
cipial help word of the analytic Btage, and not a sjntlictic termin' 
ation (like of modern Gnjaruti). 

The instance', of the nhsoUite case ire exactly cases of the 
locative absolatc, Sff, ^ (the fenn 

nine is found with the locative sofBx dioppcd), *155 £3=5155^^ (where 
*155 13 m the locative case with the teruiinntion dropped), 

(^rt^ locative joat like *Jc2), Tins use of gif is not 
earlier than the £fteentli centori, noi htei than the seventeenth 
century, Tilvnma era, ^^o fai ns my inquiry shows, 

(9) ablative appendage, or absolute case. 

(i) srw,: « wi f^for tt'cs 

(/Saddyaiotra rfro c/iarila, belonging to a period 
before the Mugilhdtalodha Ault la 

(b) 5rc u? ?v*Trf^ 

(Muffdhdtabodha Avlttlff, V S 1450) 

(c) nrt sf?,: T”! 

ir 

(d) WH >: ,it=t TO 

n »ns nftt ^,1^1 4\il 

(N'araiinTia MeJtld, Apraeiddha Aatffct V S 1470tol53C) 

(e) fqHT5 & as aft 

(Panc7id/5ydna, 888, V S 1500-1550, Tcssitori, "Notes” §72 (4) ) 

(f) snartsi fSi^ra- (ibid, C4i) 

72 Ciiimanlnl Dalai (Preliminary Keport on MSS. at P^tana, P 34) 
considers this work to belong to the aixlcenth century, Vikrama era 
The forms g.ca which are found in the vroikin 

profusion must place the work a good deal earlier, long before the 
Mu^dhdi(^l<}dlia fwiod. 
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(g) S7?R7 'rt4 

{,Ardi Gi4f(1,*Gu]arali translalioa S2-7. 

Antsrior to V. S. 1507)/® 

(ii) wsiftft fei <iaf safff il 

( Kdrikadttic-pt ahandhc, lll-l 5 1) 

( i ) aaft fijisi aiaft atsir aPi sjflt aifi i 

Otul, 1-131) 

(j) WK W:ifi3ll 

(/i.A l-lio) 

(k) fvjiRicm a^ftqi 

(l) lAa 'ftqi'i 

(Sitd-harana, by Kurmann; V. S. IC2C| Ecc tupra, p. Sb) 

(m) Efts SI5 as asst EftaO 

(Bhulan&'a Kdtjiamiait V, 23, 1, lit about V, B, '' 

(n) ataaa siat aft alst <ft sasit ft tm 

UM, V. 2, 1. 25) 

(o) <iia sjERf ft aft slew 

(lUd, P. 24, I 2) 

(p) OTifta ftft aafts ssft Tiv sisft ft aift as) 

(.IM, V. 83, 1. 15) 

(i|) fta saa aroi s <lft aamft artsa; 

(/5i<JP,70, 1 12)'< 

73. Mr. Mancher]! P. Kliaiegkat m hi« extremely lostcuctive und 
illuminatiDg perfncc to tUo QujarlU vereion of tbia work polnta out 
over a dozen other instances. 61.4, 48 C, 53 8, 18 5, 63 1, 55.6, 4.21, 
80. Ij 27.4, 3.4, 3.5, 63.6, 63.7, 19. C. (18 5 ia hardly apposite 

15 ); the espressioa hero Beoma to mean 

etayed,” 

74. In hi8 note on 'l'}^ (P. 2% I. 14, Notes, p. 212) Itoo Bahadur 

K.n. Dhruva regards tho^iaq^aa a (mierpolated) ^ suDlv 
lacked on to lasts’. lie obvionely ignores the xlorlvation of 'tf from 

and the fact that ^ 'wouldlw elided, whereas ^ would yield the ^ 

in QnjaiMt. 
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(r) fspjrf 
CVimal&'prahandha, IT, 70; V. S. 15G8.) 

(s) ftpT w 'ftfS? sppr (? ftj^r) 

UUd, lV-72.) 

(t) q qsrot qsst >l| qiT 11^ 
{Bkramara-piiti, by Brab'^JtVft; Apraiiddha Kdrpa, V. S, 1600) 

(t) -l '^K KSdt II II 

(i!sudam(t-^{.A^<2ita; Ko> 51 ^ ia tlic Focbes SabU^ 
Collection ; date of copy probably V. S. 171C). 

. (t)-2 ^ jflT^ 

(^ChandraMidJchy^tia, by VislinMildsa ; V. S, lC3i) 

(u) sifm qi\ sjj ■cfs <!»■ iite 
(T'(»7<W(rpanc^ari'</, abont Y. S. ICSO, ?ce supra, p. 47) 

• (v) ^ 5T ^ SIR q?t 5!m 

(V, 1. ^ tJ%) 

ULhrGUa, pada I, at. 2, V. S. 1706.) 

(iv) >1^ 

(Ftimandll/.ytino; Proni.inanda, V, S. 1780 ilpro»t(W7<o 

(x) ij ^ ^ 

(dbhimanyu’dUiydna, rr^niananda, V. S. 1727.) 

tTlie preaent d.ij colloquial use of Mt" m cspresaions lifeo ^ Jll^ 
371^ OI 5 ^ may be compared here with interest.] 

It nill be noticed that the word we are conslderiug appears 
in tlio variant forms 'll: (<11:3), I'll: ilca.. The ^ is 

obviously traceable to that in the eource-word. The eenbes 
arc responsible, it seems, m some cases, for continuing this 
when it had ceased to be used nrolf^robabjy. 

The ablative sense will bo found in instances (a), (b), (c), 

(d). (c), (t),(g), Ch),(i), (]).(k).0), Cm). (r>. Ct). CO-l. 
(t)'2, (u) oudCw)*, in (b) the seme h partly ablativci *1)^1 
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mMuicg, literally, out of (from) herself, 5. c. of her own necordj 
end in the remaining iasimees the word 'JTJ is used 

absolutely; In (h) the gcuae k nhsoltilc m a slightly modified way, 
Pl?r being equivalent to 

30 mfi, mfl, or qrt or t|i, fls an ablative sufu'. 

This is almost mraWahly used to mark comparison (jirat like 
the word "than" in llnghsh). 

(a) ^=s5na 

(Zfldnya-pardjflya'/atalti, 86.) (V. S. 1550-1606) 

(b) sw 
iDaiariaildUt.a'ttUra i. 12) (V. S, If56-I506). 

(c) 

{SCiUbhadra^chaupai, 71) (V. B. 1550’1C06) ' 

(d) qrf^ 

(Ibid, 175) , 

(o) qit niivSy, 'Htirt 

(Bh'daua’s Kiidambar}, ptinahhil^n, p. CO, 1, 1) 

(About T, S. 1550) 

(f) m?ii 

(Bliiina Kavi’s Prabodha-praldta, VI, 28) (V. S. I&IG) 

(g) qfi'l'R qrfl 

(,K<i»hadade p>abatidh«i 1-182) (V, S. 1512) 

(h) qHilf ^ 

qt ?r(f) 535 qifq H 

(5«dc!ma-fHfn, by Soma. et. 25, ns given in Appejidix 
1 to 5«d«ma-c5anro of Prein'inanda, edited by Wr, 
ManjuUl K. Majmndar) i 

[Tha editor gives and puts a (?) after it, 

evide ntly being unable to constiact the reading correctly na given 
by me.] ' ■ 

Instances (n) to (d) ore taken from TeE^-Uoirs "Kotce” § 71f 
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(8) and § 79. qT| obhined by the loss of the | in «TTf? is farther 
rojticci to ^ ia later literature; tlws Akho has 
( 1 ) ^ ^ 

(Chhappa, Veda-anga st. 58). 

(2) grTtr 

(ihid, tl/td, st. 71). 

and rremSuanda has 

(3) siStI ^ stjanoft •ii'ft 'i“il 

(^Sudiim^i'CTiarita, XII, st. 2) 

(i) 3n^f ifiift iiairai a irii; sM 

(A’al.llfytUa, LVIII) 

anil DajnrSina has 

(6) .liTIJI 7 3111 HI ifen 

(ffanum<rn-Garuda-'Samti!!d(t) 

( 6 ) Mt ^ 

(I}/i^uv<ii/iguna, by Tnlasi. IT, V. S. 1G14) 
Uai we find ^ as early as Nmasioha Mohtd also: 

(7) fftr ^ i 

(Ildra-miShi, pada 2, st. 5); 

but the genuineness of this work itself as Narastnha’s is in qncstion; 
and this form, may lend sopport to this doubt, or, it may he that 
this form ^ in Ill's line is a modification of a latei period. 

This *1 generally used to denote comparison expressed by 
"than" 19 on raie occas'ona xned in the purely original ablatire 
sense (tirh), i c. “ from ”, e g. 

(Ahho ; ChhappS ; rutalalaranga, st. d). 

TcBsrton cfcrives from^ C’iCoUs^ ^ TiCS)}. Kao Kifiadar 

K. n. Dhrura Cp. 252 of bis edition of liddamiart, Purnabhdga) 
deriaea it from wo'dd hsTc been better). Both present 

the idea conTeyed by the expression “by the side of” which 
indicates comparison, for yon compire things by patting them 
bosido one another. Har5(h| qw (sthan) coming from 
(Skr.)i way suggest «s the source of wlthont), 
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old Gujarutt (as aho aaodaro GajiriU among t,ome classes), comes 
from undoubtedly. Patting all tlieso facts together I naa 
iacliaed to nscept Tcssitori’s denration of *11(1 from *15?, which girea 
ns mcsnmg “without” on the one hand, oud >7fl? meaning 
"thW on the othei But la view of the instrumental or agentive 
son«e of ’llfl in other cases, noted just below, I finally accept 
as the (IcriTation of 'fif?. 

used as an ins'rnmcntal or agentire suffix, traceable to 
the same presents a change of sense. 

(1) Hiftflt 711 OTft 717 75177 517 

( Nah'Darnffanll rtUa, bj N-iyuanndua, VIII, 3i) 
“had the throne adorned by Nnh, i. c. Nn!a was made to sit on 
the throne." 

( 2 ) 7 lf% aw <l>ft ^ 77557? tii 

(fwfnAoffad<*pffl5ontfAo, I-lJO). 

i. e. ^ qer qi^l («by you, through yon, T.^- 

Jmqifl) «?1. (qtf^ here cleirly connects mfl with 

qfM ) This as a suffix of the fnitrumeQtal case beeame <7^ 
also — qiqqr qrafwit Baffin ll (8itcf<fmd idra, 

Bl. 23 )] 

This use of qiT5» originally a suffix of the nllatiTe case, ns one 
of the instrumental case, may be compared to the present day use 
of the nblatire suffix foi the mstrumeatal, e. g. 

'WT35 

/A fiitnilar transference of casc-senjo ta notloaUe in the 
termination as seen in the cxprcss’on qw Tfs Bif ltf 

found in moie places than ine in a poetical rendering of Arda* 
Gnrl, a mauu'scnpt of which, belonging to Dr, Jiranjt J. Modi, 
was shown to me by Mr. Behraiagur Anlclesaria. The date of the 
^copy is V. S. 1801. The author, Bnstom Pesbolan Homazdiyar 
(Hamjiyar) flourished about 16C4 A, D.ssV. S. 1720, 

^ m these instances changes Ha ahUtire sense to the inslru- 
mental m the first instance, (ben to the locatire. 
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( 11 ) ^x—Ahlative ending* 

Tcseifori tbmks that tliw suffix w very rarely juet with 
(“l^otei” § 61); and cites -- 
(ft) 501^ ^ 

(.PanchmytXna* 484 V. S. 1556-lCOG) 

and 

(b) ft ja ftcrf Bflu srft fts? 3115 

(BArkvabodba (o Nemichandra's (S'Aas/ttr/atala 155) 

(V. 8. 1606-1666).* 
Bat BhSlana’s Kudambart (abont V, S. 1550) abonnds in 
this form — 

(o) ftui 5ffer ftpt wit 53 ftii 

(P. 16, 1. 1.) 

(d) 3i(ft3 tiftt 

(P. s, 1. 1C.) 

(0) ftronifts mn 3fw a3 

(P. 49, 1. IS), 

(£) 1 Btist 31515 wftwraf 5 

(P.70, 1.7) 

(g) W3 .Itsf fft 3^ (1313 

(P. 24, 1. 2) 

(It) ss «jtii 513 

<P. 27, 1. 9) 

JV'ala-Drtina^antWlasd 1>J N«yi9and.n», (V. S. 1GG5) fnrnhlieg 
forms in this snlTix: 

(k) tTfl:55f ^*455 qn gug 

{Pra$t6ia HI dhdla i, st. 45) 

(1) (ii-u-l) 

^Ircfii'G't frd (Qojnratl TerBion)i before Y. 6. 1471| has the 

loWoT^ing'.— 
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(m) ■a^t q353?5 sitai tB'ira ast ( 4 - 24 ) 

(n) aiOT sraaf a* (4-4S) 

( 0 ) afMs Faia 'KCai atftaT!! msaa flai ( 13 - 4 ) 

TessUori ( NotoH § 61) derives iliis suitlv, from SLr 
^:iig;tlirongli tlie Ap (given liy Ilemnchandra m the case of 
pronouns) or from Ap sWahvc ploral suffix, ahu Tlio former, 
5 J, has been aboTTH by me to boa mistake of the locative ’ ® 
Nevertheless it js possible that the 3?f came from ?*TT^ throogh & 
conjectural ?! The latter derivation mav perhaps be more acceptable 

Pao Bahadur K 11 Dhrnva^* regards tins *11 as the evolnto 
of Shr adverbial suffix *1*1 found in words like etc • 

This IB donblfal The abUtive sense cannot easily be extracted 
from this The ii really the precurspr of M. Gnj as m 
OTRI Sir Fla (Ouj «dv ) 

In the instances given above yon will notice the change in tiie 
el ades of moaning of this enffix, in s)mc coses the sense is 
purely nblatiie as in (a), (d), and (b), in others it is instrumental, 
as JJJ (c) (f), end (g), and in ethers again, jt is locative or very 
much near it as m (b), (e) The W in instance (k) is locative in 
significance while that in 0) is ablative first and then perhaps 
locative That m (m), (n) and (o) is locative The instance (g) 
IS very significant MFfl VTl ft Here ft is distinctly 

instrumental (JT^JT), the agentire form linked with fJn? (passive) 
and the adjectival qualifying ft would necessarily be in concord 
with it, yet the /orm in WT is ablative and this in a wav, heialls 
tito instrumental or ngentive sens® of the ablative in as in 

75 SeoiMprap 85 n 55 

76 Notes to Bbitanas irdtlamJai- p&nalhdga,V 178, middle 

77 Mr M P KhaTeghat lo liis Preface to the Gajariitt rcrsicn, 
p,iis n 27, conjectures that thw genmd la derived from the Prakrit 
equivalent of the locative BiDgnlar of the Sanskrit noun with the suflix 
la, ^6 g 5iRll from "in going or * while gong , the locative of 

qua Id view of the Bnalysls of the form given above, this conjecture 
can hardly be coneurred m 
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h peculiar to tbe poteulial mood, Earlier 
Gnjarati lias ih(\agentiye la such cascsj e. g, 

Oft ft twit 

(PrenjAimnda’s Nal/dhydna,'), 

Eoims like tig, as in 

• '(.i)^y{'nix cnaai 

(2) amt ?rni ^rm 

7a niodera GujnrdtJ arc notliJng but the present dayicpiesculatives 
of tbia old abhlko form in W. 


It mil be seen ibal Ibo older usage co\cr8 the period between 
V. S. 1500 and 1G65. Outside 'this pctiid the usage would 
be a raiity, 

(12) 'Toft In the sense of “ for “ therefore." 


Tcsallori has the following instances — 

(q} (sthcrefore); 

iChhdjd to Hcmacliandia’fl ro^«r/di/>o (7. S- 145C- 
1506) BdUUabQdha to the Iminjia-rardjaga'iatalo, (V, 
S.155C-lG06)^.Cft.j 


(b) (= wherefore l); 

{PancMkhgdna, 535, V, S. lOOC-lCOC); 
’ {AditiUha-charilTu, V. S« 155C-160G); 

(PoncfiiUfiydna, 298)j 


(d) TXTiXUX 9^ HWt J 

( iidmdtha eharitra^, 

(e) ^ig? n\5rr *ioi^ gfe 3? *tff I 

{PaneMUtyStiai 5); 

(o)-(i) siiQisl fit sl ^113 qm 
nf^sr 55 I 

(BoninsDndnra'Efin’s ConijEcolaiy on Pharmadasa’a t/taeia’ 
maldiff&thA HO 5 Y. 6, ID67)« 
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The meaning IS 5iT*fir3^ Tlfl 

sfes:tra. 

The finger decayed, therefore his other name, viz Koni. ffiis 
published. 

I cull the following insUocea from Kala Damajianfi J'dsa by 
Ifayasandarfl (V 8 166j) ~ 

(t) 'rilS Jtofl 

■tRS ^ WJtal aiift (V III 7C) , 

is) 3^7 jjnft t .I3n» wit (II , 18) , 

(h) '515^ arar stoft (VI 72) , 

(k) It vmft a)T<ira stun 

>irsf) nr spirit Cviso ) , 

( l ) waa aaai woft (vi 98 ). 

aud from the Same author’s iJnpacAonda Atiponr/Jum 

(V 8 . ica 7 ) 

(m) sra frrft H vroft 

(IVc/n/ai 16) 

Of the above instances a majority, viz, (c), (d), (e), (f), (h)i 
and (1), show sicft preceded by the infinitive participial form in 
meaning wtSi WR; lathe rest, i c 

m (a), (b), (g), (k)and(m)'rnt la united with a noun or pronoun 
The sense of in? la the latter group arises out of an objective 
case-relation between the noun and pronoun with as a verb m 
the conjunctive participial /orm 3^ being originally eqnal to 
5^ ^ ^5^, 1 . e 
which meaning eventuates mlo the idea of causation, H ifT^for that 
reason In this connection as thus used tnaj be compared 
with the Marathi which bears the same cau«al sense, and 
which 13 the conjnctive participle of Uio root T|qT derived from 
this very Sanskrit root Hur In the former group, which unites 
ornfi with the Jnfinilire pirticipial form of the preceding verb, the 
sense h nl«o ifiti TR, HR, arrived at through a slight inter* 
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mediate step, Tiif *mt «prK, 

this talcing & natmal thought tom nnd making it eqairnlent to 
'fiWH *11^ etc , though, coirectly, it should be like 'Ttf irhere 
13 the object ol This is prohahljr the result of a mis- 

apprehension, the eTcntunl sense of as >TIS placing »Itn^ in the 
game relilion with the preceding word as *TTS» tbongh 

arc nouns inlocatiTC c&ec connected with the preceding words 
m similar case concord ^ etc , therefore troft 

turned to although is not a noim in the loca- 

tiYe case. (The case of GtB in where CTC i-> adverbial, 

13 similar in this respect to ^<tl and would indicate the fact 
that IS not a noun m the locative case ) 

A rather peculiar twist of meaning m this word, sitiit, is 
found in a raic instance — * 

>it3sr <,^T STn<ii sufft b, 

Bwiwl 9 iT:, WBig ^?as s’lg i 
(SomasQDdara'iiLiri’s Commentarj on Dharmadasa's Uiaeta 
Afltd, gathS 140 , V 8 15S7, Tessiton’s * Notes,” p, lOl,) The 
sense of here is ‘*itt consequence of ” 

Tessitori ‘ Notes’ § 71 (4), regards this *iuf^ as a contrac- 
tion of the locative singular of ^‘Tf«i3 (Ap past participle of ilUT ) 
and therefore identical in origin with the "so called conjunctive 
participle ” I should eaj that this la nothing but the con 
junctive participle onginall; and then used odverbiallj with the 
special turn of meaning. 

As regards derivation from the locative of the past participle, 
I aliall aimplj say that the ctiot her® is the same as in the case of 
the derivation of the conjunctive participle type given by 

him (Notes § 131), I have already given mj ren-^ons for differing 
from him. (See supra p 58, n 27) 

This use of Huf), viz m the sense of *TR, causation is now 
obsolete, it is not noticeable oots de the period marked by the 
instances given above But has another sense adverbially in 
wUiuh wc hnd it used in ol lliteratoro and the sense aud use are 

15 
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contiaaed upto the present day, both in written Uteralurc and 
colloquial usage. ThU senseis “towards,” Jit'S, “in the direc- 
tion of,” e. g. tit the direction of the Lousrj 

f StR^'nt (popular proverb). The instances from 
old literatuie are given by Tessitori at the end of § 71, 15, hut 
at least two oat of them aie not apposite; thus f^’If 
hears the obvious meaning Acting learnt the fourteen tct mar, 

is translated hy himself as “for the benefit (of).” The 
instances io point arc:— • 

(a) (Panch6!h>f&na, 15t); 

(b) vroft (/4id 97); 

(c) Crtid, 538); 

This sense, “1« t/ls direction o/,” cabily follows the original 
sense, “having said,” Ihroagh the several steps, “liaving said to 
htmself,” “having thought,” i e. “tbinki''g” (^Ot), 

^ 'll! thei efore, ^ *» the dtreetion of the houH, 

The use of rjof) in ibis sense has afuriber development, vtz the 
addition of the genitive plus locative sufiixto iLc word governed liy 
»lo{^5 0 . g. just as is the case in nSTi) fto . This roa,\ 

lead one to regard Wt as a form where the suffix is dropped 
and to accept Teasitori's view that STUi") is a locative form of the 
past participle the locative '**(1 qualifjlng the locative 

'tRt?. The instance given by Tessitori (§ 71,(4) last inslance but 
one)^tij3fi (P* 142)'"WO«ld indicate this locaiire by 

the form (locative of . Bnt I am not prepared to 

accept this view. My reasons are:— 

(a) OTdi in the aenee of *I^» govcins the locative in a similar 
' way, c. g. T5 t^ ^ (/or me), and yet ^it obviously is an 
indeclinable here, and not in the locative case, 
and (h) ThieasageofsaffixiugthelocativesflCgcnitiveplu^IocatiTe) 
in the case of is, 1 believe, the result of misappre- 
hension based on the similarUy with other terms, *11^, 
eter^C^t’Tl'Il^etc.). la other words, 
is not ob’aincd by dropping the lu rrtifl, but 
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U o'blaiaed 1>7 adding the if) nnder the inilaence 
of false analog} . 

(13) 5TiT5?t (o^), meaning (a) standing near, united 
(bj equal. 

Let us glance at the Instances 

(l) iVarnfin/ifl Slehid, V. S, 1470 to 1586. 

(•>) ^ ® ^ 

{Hiitdold-ua-pada, 18-1) 

(b) ^c5t 

• ' (Srm^dra-mdld, 269-2) 

(c) 311^51 sms) 5 ?T niRft Ji\Tlr ^ 

Vhid, 2D4-S) 

(d) rXt f snou h smsi ^ 

(mo, 270-2) 

(e) 5Tit sm^r Ktm 511^*1 »j^ 4 ) g^fl V 

(l/jiil. 806-1) 

(f) ?rmoT in?, »ngpT smsf ^ 

(Ibtd. 807-1) 

— (2) Kdnhailade’pralandha, V. S. 1512 

(g) swsa Of 'Tf'nw 

(IV-I80) 

(8) Daiama Siandha bj Ke^ava, Y. 6. 1529 

(h) ^Ttn^iT »in^fr I 

^ mri ‘RYT 'STilf)?r II 

(XL-127) 

(4) Uarrltld (by Bf.ima), V. S. 1541. 

\\\ •^TIT\ TO *1 

Wirt ^ sm^ II 

{stanza 42) 

78, The Gujarati Press edilijn bas 3f; ilsiH** reading which 
Ii wrong on tho face of It. I haro i««o the correct reading In another 
Ui. collection. 
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( j ) 'rfla fta ni: <^3 Wt I 

ajojK ft laft aai aftac smg aai il 

(Tagft, «i J) 

(6) V’ina}crf‘rahandlQt V S 15Cl 

(1-) 'a; awfti’ “ ’ai!!"ft 

(v-82) 

(6) Shramara-Gil&t (ly Brahadtta), T S 1C09 

( l ) asa Tj snx IS 3W& 'aim) toR 

(11-4) 

(m) snft aft 5T ^ aiiS at aiSt ajt 

(XVI-2) 

(n) siraa; at>t am am siaft aqa qst 

(n,i! B) 

(o) aq5^t at5 ®raii, ftsrat aratjt sft anaia 

iXVI-pada Sumri rSga ’•S') 

(p) sft^ 5t6t a wTsiai sftaa sttisri «4ft fttnnrt 

(/Jitf, SXXt Bt 1) 

C7) Xala Damaffanll rdta, hy Naya turthra (Y S 16C5) 

(q) sa rjim aa aR qrog as 

(V dhtila, 111, Bt 98) 

(8) AIJo, V S 1671 to 1731. 

(r) 3TJrst‘° & aafia g ascit ^ ^ ;a 

iAiha Cfihapp&t AXXI’I, Xtmd anyai si S } 

79 The editor, in hie ndtee, reoderB aqfa by the word 01 ^ (by 
the Bide oO This is very neat the lateodsd Bea«e, though it missea 
the original 8°n<e and its connection 

80 NanradlJankar, m iiie dictionary quotes the'o Jices of .A&bo, 
and explains this word; as 3*1%, i e 'mail, alto- 
gether," which 13 obvioaely -wrong The sense here la, ‘Look 1 the 
Lord of the world is with you, you the Bhadow and he the Lord i e. 
you are shadow of Qod who la the aabstance Most probably Kavl 
Noramad^Sanhar has here been inieled by the Bense given is the 
glossary at the end of M Bka/aia ni Kdrit edited by Kavi Htr&cbaad 
Kftnji m l86i A L 
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Thns we Qnd in the sense of “nuited,” “along with” and 
in snch other shades of meaning, all arising ont of the original 
meaning “twins” (Skr. The other sense, “equal to” is one 

following from the same original sense; I have come across only 
one instance of it, but can not lay my finger on it at present. 

The periods coverd by this word, range from Narasinha 
Meht*i down to Aklio; the word is, however, in frequent nse npto 
abont V. S. 1600, and seems then to have gradually become rarer 
till is is loot almost entirely after the middle of tbo eighteenth 
century (Viknma’s cia). 

(14) ^3r»=\?r affection. 

Tbs present day word, fa, is Inaceable to fST/rom (Skr.), 
as I liive nlrcsdy stated m a /ornier lectore.** This older word 
is found from l?arasinln Jlclita down to tho Inttei half of the 
seventeenth century, Vikrama era. Thos:— 

JVarflwnAfl, (V. S. 1470 to 1686) 

(q) ^ 

{Chdlutt cMatrUt, XII, 8) 

(b) 531 mis’ll 

(Hid, ihtd, 9.) 

Mdlana (V. S. 1500 and tlierenbouts). 

(c) ^ 531 

(.KddaTba t puriahhdffa, VI — 122) 
iTtimudac^aJidradepasu/'r^dia. 

^*(Beginning of the sixteenth century, Vikrama era) 

(d) 5^ 5 *11^ qi ^ qi’jtlT 

(“The Library Miscellany” of Baroda, II, 8-4; p. 118). 
Vtmah-prahandha, V. S. 1568. 

(e) nmi 

av-31) 

81. See »uprci Vol. I of this wort, p 463, 

82. Tbisdatois assigod to Uby tie late Cbimsnla! Palil; lee 
the "ii»6rary iInctUany" of Baroda !!» 8-4, p. 118. 
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Nah'Damaganli-Jtdia, by JIegli4ra|a V. 8. 1C64 

(0 *155 1I?r 

(V-15) 

15. in ihe sense of 3^ 

* This is only a representatife word; for fJB for g*I^, nay, ^ 
for »l5r^ and gsr for gST^, .are also lo be fonncl, as will be seen 
from the instances giren just below- — 

A^ala-Damoyaikli'^^sa by N-ayasaadara, V. S, 1GB5, 

9^ 

(a) bistre aat.1 fttsni 8 gsi fi-aafSt iifiift 

(iV-iWl) 

(b) gjt (ctt ’n'fl ar.'i'a^ 

(VI-J7) 

3^ 

(c) ’Tf?5 gsT Vi'rfl 

(V-m-76) 

(d) giT ?rfl 

(VI‘09) 

(e) fiMtn g^T 

(vi-ier) 

(f) ^ *r 

CVII-3) 

{Kanhadadrprolandha, V. S. 1612) 

3^ . 

(g) 1 ?^ ^(58 g§t 

<YI-61) 

3^ 

(h) n,3.5i sn^i a'la® ft!J5 

(n-162) 

( JJilpacftandii ff'St'ara-fldjti by Nayasnndara (V. S. 1637);-- 

3^ 

(i) inf?:5iwiM 8gnntini'nlfrf( 

UV-Ohopil so) 
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(j) ^ ^ 3*1 

Olid. ChopdSSl) 

PancMkliyina\ Y, S< 1556-1606; Tessitori’s “Nolea/'p. lOO. 

3^ 

^Tgj?5?rT ^55^ ST? STF03 

lastancea need not be mnhiplied. Tbia nsage is cudentlj of 
frequent occurence in Jain iriUerj during the sixteenth and 
seTcnteenth centuries, Vikrama era. It has lingered cn in occa- 
sional instances in non-Jain writers of a later period; e, g. 
BSmala Bhalta has:— g3T tttVIi: (Padmihaii, st. 48); V. S. 
1774. gr5T here stands fo'r tT^ being the 

sense; unless g^t be n nislection for g 3! (thou only), 

H. g^-^ (alternatives of gifi>t“55T^) may be compared with 
G. g5(-55t (datvTc). 

Ptma facie the use of gsT, g?! for g»I^, S3T^ would appear to 
fall under the Prakrit and Vedic piactice^^ of BubstitutiDg Iho 
geuithe (or the dative, and not a case of dropping the dative 
euiEx^ owing to raetrical exigency. But the cn&e of »T»r and gST 
for and giJ^ will present a difficnlly; ^-g?T aro not geni- 
tive forma (like SPT-g^), but they are merely the .base-formationa 
before the application of the delire sullis, W. I nm loth to regard, 
them as axccpllons, and more inclined to regard them as an index 
revealing the true aspect of lids idiom, viz. that these forms are 
but the result of lopping oH the W eufliix to suit the requirements of 
metre. For this reason I put Ibis feature uuder (D), the pretence 
of special teords d^ca,, instead of under (£) Peycholo^ical Changet. 

( 16 ) as a dative appendage generally. 

This word, mentioned by Hcmachandra, as a suiSx 

^ (Si. He. VIIt-h-125) is found unchanged in 

n* ada/iic pos^ApabliramSa literature npto the last 

quarter of (ho eixlecnth ccntnrr, bnt even 
as such it is of comparatively rare occurence. Tlie few instances I 
have come across are As underi-" 

83. BeoSi. 7fe.VIlI-iii-131— wgrqiWit, and PAnini H-iii-69- 
^3*^ eg® ^oKmad*.] 
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Taaatila-Vil^sa, V. S< 1508i 

(a) oft firoimfta? orfisf lo? ft^Ri i 

^00 H 05 Oiotstar lOO 11 

(St IS) 

Vimah'praiandha^y 8 . 1568 . 

(b) 4lT^'\3ir qwfst VT'rm ti 

(VIII-ICO) 

31 <ldhavdnala'J^dma-Kandald doffd/tala prabandha. V. S 1574. 

(c) JPlfbt Tsfe ^T?r ^ fff ? 1 

*r f ar ^ II 

CV-187) 

(d) t 

(VIII-88) 

It will be noticed that w (c) lias the sense of ‘‘with" 
(perli'ips derived from the sense "foi” xn a distant way) while m Cd) 
it has ft distiDctl; locative sense. As 1 Lave observed before (supra 
p 48)itma7 be that the original sense ofV^ Tfris being for* 
gotten m later ages, or it mij be that the poet took bold liberties 
with the word as regarded iti> sense, as suited Lis own purposes. It 
13 difficult to state definitely whit was the cause , or 
may be a mislecture for 

What could bo the derivation of 1 Dr Tessiton docs not 
give this word in his ‘ Notes” among the 

Iti (Irriratton canons words nsed for the dative case and 
thus he can not help us here. I suggest a conjectural derivation. 
The conjecture is baaed on the indication supplied by the fact that 

gavemed the genitive form in the Prakrit e, g. 

^ fiisii EE tT? 55 SI 3T5I5 ^ftt II 

(lllnstralion to Se VIII-iv-125) 

Another indication H furnished by the fact that'^f^ (alternative 

also giien by Hemachaudra) appears to be the locative form of 
some uoua'word I thus trace the avord log'll (^^I, the *T and 
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^ are iaterclian^ed as in g'Jlt, (“fs) would Ic llie 

AjwbliramSa locatiTo of Vn (Str.), Ap. M. Williaras in 

Ilia Dictionary gives, as one of the meanings of dbho^a, 

fnlness, Satisfaction.” woold tlins nicau 

for the taiufaclion of anolher, i. c. ‘for another.” I leave this as 
a mere conjecture, with some foundation for it 

[The governing of the genitive by Kfs is very often latent, 
thus, * 1 ^ stands for 4^^ and ipn^n'tfcT for iRTirrf ] 

17 . as a dative or genitive appendage. 

'Ellis word flourished vigorously dnriug the Mnjdhiidbodha 
AuLltla period and lasted npto the end of the 

, ^5> (ixtccnth centnry of the Vd^ramt era in nioio 

aHolAcr ihUie tuJ/ix. . , ....... 

01 Uaa ftcejaency. The following instmccs 

will throw light:— 

(l) MuffdMiabodha AtilUka^V. 8. 14tiO 

(a) .R? Stu ^ W e’l? I ' fitn Hajift 1 

(P. 3, col> 1. 1. 4 from tlie bottom) 

(a) -I. 55? arft: Cw 5? 1 

(P. 18, col. 1 , 1. 4 from the bottom) 

(b) 1 waokf^ janiRat'gsfbi 

kBt «t5«T3fi5 5 ? I 

(P. 8 , col. I, I. 6 from the boitoiu) 

84. The locative is appended to words endlog in sii { strictly 
tw? would bo the locative. But wo cao Poslnlatcr the step beforo 
(ho termination is taken on. Id tiodem Gujarltl Ql^t becomes nteS 
(as well as Wist) 41^ becomes sns (as well as ^st), becomes 
(also and this chango may bo coscoivcd as occurring in older 
stages by way of anilcipatioo, ]uat as the front-ward shifting of ( 
provailiDg in Modern Gujartll (e. g. and the liho) is 

found in the oarly Priknt stage by anticipatory process in Wf (I’r.) 
from < 2 ^ (Skr.) ; or as the piinciplo of opherlais is anticipated in ^ 
and wjt (bkt.) and earlier still in at^entitm (Lat ) and (bkt.) ; 
and tiio processes found in soverol other ulsargat which can b^ 
classed as thoso hectares Vol. I| p. 123). 

lU 
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And tbrongJioat flie Sotidh eliaptcr we find KZf, or 
in the sense of a genitire appendage in 2D phccs in ail. 

(2) T^osanfa-itWia, V. 8. 1608. 

(b) -l ilisvi ^ 

(si. 72) 

tTiie metre heie wonld call for the contraction ^5. I belicTe 
camo into TOgiic by ench contraction, called for by metre, 
or 1 cauUing from hurried pronuncUlion.l 

(S) Sha^latoijala-bildiahodka by Hcma'Iiancn, about V. S. 
lb}b (for the date of liis Jfij/Sya ilaftJihJid, is 1515 7. S.) 

(0) gwHTpr ftscjn'T S!T Sf ^ =iift »r5r( TO? 

•IMtTHV ^ H 

(8D-(A)— Soma-Sunefaro sdn’s Commentarjf on DJiarmadiUa't 
iriaesrm&li (gaibi 149)-V. 8. 1667 

(c) -a rO 'Tu'^ ^5 sniT rFai 8:1 

(c)-b \fT 

(c)-o 5?® 

(c)-d qrr =1,1 nra ^ 

(o)-C TF( ^Vi =1^ ocix 

(c)-f HTfi:! = 15 1 ^ 53? 

(c)~g Tern® sn4> Mfon; 

(e)-h ^ 5«7i =if *rrR(75 

(c)-i =5,1 H5tVAmi’T i? 

In this exuberant list (c)-b, (c)-c, (c)-d, (o)-!, (c)-h and 
(t)-i are infilanccs of =5% as a dative suffix , Cc)-a has “ 1*5 in the 
genitive or datite sense ; (c)-e and (c)-g hare it m the objcctire 
(through dative) sense. 

(1) Shaltdmara'idldcalad/ia, V. S. 1577. (Ms. seen at the 
Baroda Central Library) 

(o)-l a sifSnn 

(gloss on at. 44) 

(c)'-2 eif^qi (?) KTf 
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‘ (5) Artii Gtird^^ (QtijarutE translation) compoied^^ btf re 

V S. 1471. 

(d) S 1 B 5 'ift lira •itn't >iirR 1:55 nf)<i? 

(41-'i) 

(c) nsu 

(4-31) 

(0 ii; 3snt 4:55 W i:?? ir^wi 155 5i=n 
Bifonrj SiinifK 555 jus; jfe 555 iifWa 
414; rnrqin ^etj 

(25-5) 

and At nnmeron^ other phces 

In some places la this norh (nl es the function of the 
nccaaaii>e case e g. 

(g) a" ^5 555 4 ^45 

(46-8) 

(ll) 'TROTf 'll? 555 315^) ^«rf l(J 

(48-7) 

(Tins (Ii) may equally well be regarded os a dstire use ) 

( 1 ) HO 4 : 51 : 05I4I5 ft4 

(2-14) 

85 The title of the worh is Itrd/ttAmd alsa ilrrfit ffvjrit 
means " H 0 I 5 Vir^( The insertion o£ g and the elision o£ the Soat 
{ IS thus explained to me by m; {riOad Mr Behramgur T Anklesaria 
Attaki \rtA+L added t 3 lengthen the final a denred from Avesta artia 
(Vedic^l), artdit being tho Adjective in Palilri £rom nreta Th s k 
was tnrned to g lO the Sanskrit version and tacked on into tho V o£ 
T’ir4/, thns tho Pazend ArdA V*rdf, (ecomes Ardd Ovird m the 
Sanskrit version The f was elided through confusion between Fiid/ 
and Vira (Persian) ^ a barn, but was retained in tho altoinative term 
Vird/ n imd (,Vtrdf ndmaky where the b represents an A) 

8C See Mr MuncherjiP. Kbareghdts Preface in the edition 
o£ this work published by the Pam PanchayGt pp vi, and vuy where 
it IS stated that the copy m the possession of Mr Dehramgnr 
Aokleaarm was transcribed mVf 8 J 607 (I have seen the colophon 
mfielf also)] and a still earlier Ms, III, was tronscribed IQ V> B< H71r 
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( j) eqra asr mi (•«) 

(2-15) 

Mr Kliaiegliat notes (Preface, p. xi, lust line) that in this 
Did exist along work * the modern ^ and ita predecessors 
Sir George sf» ami for the datire are entirely absent* 
Orterton's t»urio_, » jiP 

discussel Tl'*® significant, as u\ing a date lor 

the work perhaps earlur than the ifugdhdvabodha Aulttla I say 
perhaps because the that is found in that Aultila gives the 
gemlive plus loca'ive formition and not the purely dative one, 
which llioiigh its origin is the genitive-locative combination, has 
mi indeiioiident atatns of ita own, and Sir George Qrier«on appears 
to Invc inisuudorslood the passages wherefrom he quotes the 
mstmices of as a purely dative snfllx I must quote him — 

* Dative— auifo nai for him ,—je7ta t aslti not paniySga sficfati 
for what {lung abandonenient is indicated. 

In the followiDg luslance the dative is nscdlor the acensatiro 
1 A'dio'na loUiai m saving the letter i 

Kom, as regauU the first instance, sul^a nat 1 must set forth 
the original passage faiily in foU 

* ® q? ^ I * * * ♦ I 

I # * J. i(r ♦ I grs 5^ I * * i 

fTGlJTt TkR yjTH H I \ fdVl ^41 I 

§1311? I 

The 5^3^ printed in black type by me hero is the object of 
misunderstanding. Sir George fhinke it nn independent pure 
dative form meaning “for bliss,” whereas, correctly understood, 
it stands for the word being taken ns an 

aihydhdra from the previous eenteuce. The tenor of the whole 

87, LSI Vol IX, Part 11, p 355 Sir George held the 
same view BIX years before the year of publication of Ii SI Vol IX 
(1903 A P 2i fer In JIIAS, 1902, A D , at p 541 he has these very 
observations. Iq fset, the article of 1902 A. D. is reproduced bodily 
In LSI, IX, II, PP.85V804, 

89, ilugdkAvabedha Auhtika, p. 8. col. 8 carried over Into col. 4. 
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discussion sliOTTs tins to bo the correct new Tor the line of discuss* 
lOU 13 this — 

‘Dliarmi” makes for bliss (literally ‘ for the purpose of 
bliss’ ) Por the purpose of whnl docs dhanna act (lit become) ’? 
To this the answer 13 — (for the purpose of) blisa The word 
TTtM Is left unrepealed because it has just preceded , ell the same 
it IS required by way of adhtt&hara any arrangement short of it 
would disturb the equation of ideas 

Similarly and m 

the same paragraph hare os an adh^ahura after and 

The fact is that as early as the period of this AulUla the 
Sanskrit datire termination had lost its synthetic csistcncc andTKR 
or some such word fuUowing a gemtive plus locatire form had taken 
ita place analytically thus gsnt Skr =gtirT5 (later Ap 
tils' (Modern GujarUi) In the esse of Serbs meaning to gire 
a pure daiire was expected and for this the word need was 
not *1^ ui tlioao days Ihns we hive 5r^ ^31^ (p 8, 

col 1 I 4 from the bottom) and not ^ yet 

[Dm mg later periods and are found side I r side though 
the latter is rare and in a slightly restricted sense 
Thus — 

«lfT '11^ tru^s I 

5fe^ TR ?|^ 'trm tj? I 

(Soma snndaia sun s Commentary on Dharundusa’s Uioeta 
milt gatlia 149 V S 1667)] 

The third instance litJronoi tohroi** is also incorrectly 
understood ®® is a genitire loeatire combination adjcctml 

m function, qualifj mg which is the locatire of the rerbal 

noun from the root the expression meaning i« the epeahng of 
tie sound ^ le when tee $peaL «ords «<// ? ot tie end (at express- 
ing place Ume jc ). 

The second instance is somewhat doubtful ®° * 1 ? 

is liardlj the proper idiom JII as dotire even wont I not be 

€9 Mugdhtitttloilha AuklilatP <» co! S| ] 2 

$0. RU,V 8 col 2)1 ], from the bottom 
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appropriate tore and I should not be siupnsed if tlie correct reading 
was «l^ 3 !T¥ (of a Ihng), 


I may, therefore safely conclode that (^5^) flonnshed 
without any nral termination like * 1 ? (^ 5 ) dnring the MvgdMtcr 
hodha period, and AiddtJifnl may be assigned to that period 
approximately. 

Of the two senses of dative and genitive, which was the 
primary one and which secondary ? Dr. Tesai- 
The ongvial na regards the dative sense as the primary 

riTaiioHS^^^’ * one Sir George Grierson inverts the order 
and regards the genitive sense as the primary 
one.®* Mr. hi P, Khareghat takes the opposite new, regarding 
dative as the primary sense and saja — “Even in the cases 
quoted by Grierson from the J/wydMiaiodAa can be rendered 
by the dative tJU”. The question can be easily settled by 
considering the derivation of Tff. Several derivations are in the 
field 


(a) ‘leriveable fromtfic 

(lO traced to 

Cc) which IS traced hicfcwarih to 

(1) 9TOTWor9TM^ 

( 2 ) locative of (adj ) meaning “ near, lying on 

this side ” from Skr apara, through Ap. updra dra-cf 
Gu] oro, odo, Smdlu oraho, odo. 


To examine the relative merits of these four snggestions, first 
of all I take 

(a^ \ia. I suggested this dermhon in an article in the 


91 “Notea"§71, (e),aod5 73, (7) 

52^ li S I Vol IX, Fart II, p. 355, ivjje/e undcj- dative he saj's, 
“ After a verb of giving the genitive termination ra7»a» is used to 
indicate the dative,” whereas for ihe genitive he gives rahat and roSJ 
as the sufiixes ssed in the i/uyJAdoa(o<tAa 

93 His Preface to the QoiarHl version in ArdVQvlrA (collected 
Banshrit writings of the Pariisi Part V) pp. xl-xH note l6i 
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"t'flfionta” (a GujarAU magaziiie) some yeavs ago,®* only iu the 
from of a question. The points in farour of this dcrnation arc — “ 

(1) is given by Hemacliandra (VlII-iv-425) and 

6r T5? in not found m bis time ; it is found in 
full swing in the Mugdh&iahodha Av^Ula (V. S. 14S0).-». 

must therefore have arisen in the intervening three 
cenluries, and» no other word being found, t5t must 
have evolved oat of XIH. 

(2) can easily change to 5. The fact that Vasanicr 
Vilu»a (V, 8. 1508) has (gt. 14) as well is 
(st. 72) may not necessarily miliiatc against this 

, derivation. Such co-exiatence of parental and derived 
words is not unusual. 

(b) T.{^— This derivation a laid down by Bao Bahadur 
K. H, Dhinva without atsigmng any specific reason^,®* 
The only consideration be advances is that Tf\TiT is one of 

the words coming as the latter member of a 
tamdia. 

I aoi afraid this i® a very weak consideration, would 

mean ' kept for cows ”, bat bow this position of would 
irau<ter the dative sense to the suflix is not understood. BestdeB, 
JXt cannot he traced to very bucccssfully from the point of 
view of phonetics, though tRut, arc possible steps. 

But the final anusniffl on suggests a locative or instrument il 

in the word iteoU and. this is mused m this derivatiou. 

(c) — (f) and (5). These are suggested by Dr Tessitori,®® 
and after "ome discussion be has rejected (l) m favour of (2). 
lie seems to have adhered to (2) finally.®’ 

94. Vide the numlwr for V S 1970, p 554, note § 

95. ‘Vide hi8 Notes fp. 270, II 4-C) to BhSIana’s .rddamtar*, 
_p«rca 

9G. Ynlc his article on “The origin of the Ditivo md Genilivo 
Poit positions in Gnjar'Itl and Jlsrav&di” JRAS, 1913 A. D , pp. 5C1*5. 

97. A ide hii “Notes *', § 71, f6) , whivh were written after the 
above article, and where be offers only (2) and makes no mentioo 
at all of (])< 
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I L«o no hcsilalion 15 preferring (1) end of (lie tiro elternn- 
t,™ tlic loerliie n» the heel end meet protnble deriy.lion of 

rji. It satuBesnllthe condition., the lee.t.rc eenie in ex^.s- 

"to fetched end doe. not ..ti.tnctoriU bring o.l 
, ^ r i,n.4 ("tor”ne..)irbieIi is the cseenti.I meening 

ir^r IbrsT^sin .I.0l.ned to aeeepl W* ns the origin of 
° „ jcg.rded ns less probnblc _ 

Tims the dntire sense fits in best irith the deriv.tion of tR, 
^„,=i,rq.l3,/orhil8<n</!'./»''*‘“ nnd therefore the dntire is 
^ mary sense. The genitiTC sense is easily obtainable by a 
rclirronght torn It is not the enme tiling ns the n-e of the 
mtire for the dntire in Vedio nnd PrArit nsngc, irliere It is n 
n™o .nbslilnlion wilhont reference to the sense of the Icrminnlioii 
as in the enso of ^!5 

couclndes inr«saiumation of the final lest (D), tjz 

dBtincliTonordsmnrlii^pn^icnlnr periods 

gi^ The lovootecn disUncUve expressions do not aopply an 
cxbaJBlive list, they are the premioenl features useful for our 
purpose There iray be minor features not included in tbo nbo%e 
examination I m-iy note ono such, as being of special intorest , it is 
tbonaoof^— 5> ID comjound acnlencee to suggest alteraativesi as in 
tbo Eogbsh idiom wh ch oscs ” either-or Such use is not known to 
medern Gujar^tt literature 1 give some instances 

(a) ^ MT ^ ^ 

f^ala-Damayanl. ffdra by Naya eundara I-ii-44 {\ S 1665) 

(b) glip vftiift gi na S.'n ’ 

^ t V Sim 

{Ibidt V, duhd 3 at P 227 of Aaanda KAvya Malio ladki \ol VI) 

(c) sin 9^3 =11153 =1 ng: ai^ 3 wra 

n; ip V mi 3 miB3 mai gft gfiS 3333 

(AUio, chbappd, Fralth Aiyn , .t, 5 S 1C71 to 1731 ) 

^This %— 5, confined o> idently to tbo latter half of the eevcntcenlli 
century and the first quarter of the eighteenth, has a small rango^ of 
time, and U now supplanted by ?|— m or ?! fit— fl fit (c g 
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Applying oil these testa lo the whole range of Hlcralurd 
passed tinder surrey by lue above, I niu iii- 

. AppUcaiionof the alined to adopt the eania division of periods 
main teils and dni’ , . ... 

sion of GvjarAti 'which I indicated m wy Presidcjitnl Address 
language t»lo dis- at the Fifth Gujarati Sdhil^a Parishad in 
li„cl,,,f,uod,. 1915 A. D.” Thm.rc:- 

1. ApaiXr<im/a— npto V. S. 050 ; 

2 . ^iddi«*Apa&Ar(im/fl.— iiplo the thirteenth century of 

' Vikrama era ; ' • 

8 . Antima or Gurjara 1 

(^^“Tc^ilorr. [ y 3., hirleeott century In V. S. 

, Old Wtslern US- 1 
. Ja«l7id«f”) J 

4. Earlif Gujarat! — V. S. 1050 to V. S. 1C5Q 5 
" 6 , - J/iddle-Guyardtl— V. S. 1650 to 1750 ; 

6 . S. 1750 and after. 

I need not say that these ditjsions are not intended lo be 
water-tight compartments. By Usrery nature, langnige must 
shade off by degrees from one period into auothcr. On the other 
hand, 1 am not one of those who. under misguided devotion to 
their molhex-longne, contend that Gujarati language began as 
early ns Hcnnachandra. A mere glance at the bpecimens of the 
early periods will show us that it would be preposterous to give 
the name of Gujarati to the language of those stages. At that 
rate one may go further Inch and claim that the early Prakrits, 

*b 1 flfg, or al sTi^t ^ ^1 i® traceable to the Apa- 

bhratnSa form from Shr.i%i^. The faim % (^^or) is a variant of 
iBt in a way ; (Klthiivacli) ='^ji t belongs also to the same group, 
all coming from t%it^(Skr.}. Hearing all thu in miad we can at once 
reject as erroneous the use of (sp|,t=whete) in the form %{ «t, 

which SArat and Breach people employ under a mieapprehenslon, because 
with them ^$1 is ft! and a desire for correct speech misleads them into 
turning to ?!?f (where). 

99. See the Address, p, 28, embodied in the Heport of the Fi/lh 
Criyardti SMit'ja rartthad. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO LECTURE V, 

SECTION I 

(I) Page 9 last para. 

Giir{ara Apabhramsa. 

My attention Is jnst drawn to a paper on ''GujarM hMthdno 
janma" (1905 A.D, pablished in 1908 A. D.) written by the 
tlioQghtfuI Pars! scholar, Pahtanj! Barjorji Beaat, wherein atp. 8 
he spcaka of {.Gaurjari) as identical with modern Ga]srati. 
It is obrioQS that the learned writer has Ignored the difference 
betweo the GaMrjari mentioned by Markandeya and modern 
Gujarati, not haring noticed the important stages of erolntlon 
between the two. For Udrkandeya (1450 A. I>.=’1506 Y. S.) 
must hare seen the langnage of the Fotanta'rifdaa end Kanhadar 
dt-prahandha s'age, far removed from oor present day Qnjarutf. 

It seems that Barjorji Desai has followed Sir George Grierios, 
who calls Gaurjart a dialect of Nd^ara dpo(/<ram/a and parent of 
Modern Gojirdt! in bis chapter on Langnage in the Census of 
India lUpoti (Vol. I, Ft. I, Chap. YU, § 50S, p. 805), and In 
an article on the MagdUdealadha maukttla (sic. Anktika) in J It 
A S, 1902, p. 537 (reprodneed bodily in L S I, Yol. IS, part II, 
pp. SSS^SOl) he speaks of Hemacbandra’a Apabhramia as Gaurjara 
ApabliramSa (on what anthority, it is hard to conjectnre), and 
who yet in bis main treatment calls It N’Sgara Apabhramia (p. 827t 
LSI. Yol. IS, pt. II); and all this in spite of the fact that 
Hemachandra does not nse the name Hdgara or Gaurjara Apa* 
bhram^a. 

II P. 17. n. 

At the end add-“ 

Dr. Fleet’s editorial fooLnole ruts as nnder:— ““A cnrloui 
instance of this carelessness atares one in the face on the 
very tiile*page where the name of the work is given 
In Homan characler at "Mngdhdrabodbe Anktika*' bnt 
In DevanSgati character M "Mngdbdnbodha* mankilkst" 
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The latter form occurs also at the end of the wort, while 
three lines abore there is again * Auktika ” As the title- 
page declares this book to be * prathamam matiktikam,” 
the real name seems to bo Miigd}idiahodliamaul.tila ” 

To show the error of the conclusion arrived at by Dr Pleet 
here, it will be enough to point out 

(a) that the name in Dcrantgari characters on the title 
page means ; 

the first pait meaniog (o baku inh 

eamdja), 

Cb) that the same form in Devanagari at the end of the 
woik IS explainable similarly 

(c) that the word occurring three lines aborellic 

end IS part of •» nictncaJ line whicli rnnsTIiUs — 

and (u) that « but II. H Dhrova’s own expression 

*■ to show that this AtiUtla was tlic fiist ‘'pearl" in the 

Praehna Gujarnti S&Uitgtrralna mdld contemplated by him 
'ill, Pp. 32-33, 

35^ 

Again Hemacbanara has J"ft =11 II 1 II RUir+tl) 

gft S'l ‘If II 'iS'l I aUtlfst = 1 15=^ I 

1^5 II 

This, I behcvci IS really a mistake similar to that in the case 
0 ! CVIII-IT-SOO). qjTT (from arc, SUr ) cTidcntlj 

yielded qjcnr as well as “Sr evolving into under Uttarga 

VI of class C (vide Vol I of these Lectures pp 887-840). 

5;, Viri-iT-HO iljnslration 3 has *7^^? 

5^?3, Here also fits well into the meaiuiig, Hctuachandra 
renders by tfTF »n hia gloss m ICamdrapdla ehanla 11, 91 and 
VIII, 15 This 13 very sigoificint in favour of my view. 

Qauda vaho has in the sense of TTlfFT in BCTcral places? 

»nn| frCTmmr «mrj j i 

^ HUH. 
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THE DATE OF LAKSHMIDHARA. 

At p 133 of this volume I bave stated tbat Laksbmidhara 
donrisbed is the middle of the aixteentb century I placed nndoubt 
mg reliance on the concloaion arnred at by K P TnTodl m bis 
Introduction to the I regret this Tor a mere 

examination of the reasoning employed by E. P Triredt would haTo 
shown me the unsoundness of it This u his reasoning 

*'Lakshmtdhara has based bis work upon that of Ttmkrama 
and both are quoted in the Itatnipana by KumaiasTSmio, son of 
Halhnitba hlallinatha ilourisbed in the sixteenth century, for one 
of his verses occurs in an inscription of A D 1532 This makes 
Xokshaniidhara a contemporary of Maliinatha (Introduction p 17) 

This line of reasoning is obviously faulty The fact of being 
quoted by hlalhnatha’s son may ebow Lakbmldhara to bo anterior 
to the son, or even to Hallinatba Put even if Mallinitba and 
lAksbmtdliara wore contemporaries, the date for Mallmatha cannot 
depend on bis being quoted in 1332 Any one can quote a person 
who may bo centuries anterior 

As a matter of fact, however, the date of hTaUinatha is shown 
to demonstration to be the thirteenth century A D hfabel DniT, 
p« 189, says— • 

S 1298 Birth of Karahati, son of Mallmdtb, and com 
mentator, under the name of Sarasvatttirtha, of the KSvya PrakSla” 
And the reference given is P K i-2S» i e Peter«on’s first Heport 
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on Sanskrit Jfss , p. 25. Peteison giTCs there a fnlJ account of 
Naraliari 8 parentage, as given m hia commentary of the Katya- 
prakasa RameSvan of the Vatsa gotra, his son being Narasmha- 
bhatta, who was father of MalliDatha. the father of Xarahati. His 
( i e Narahan’s ) hirth-date is thus indicated 
irc 5^7 sro^TT i 

* -9 t I 

^i^rcuvxr II 

( The figures are marked hy me ) 

Thus V. S. I298=A- D 1242 is the year when Ifarahati was 
born Mallinatha mnst therefore he twenty five to thirty years of 
-age at the time 7Ie must have flourished thns hy the middle of 
the thirteenth century. LaVshmtdbara mnst consequently bo 
assigned to at least a few years before 1242 A. D- I would therefore 
alter the middle of tho sixteenth century to the first quarter of the 
thirtoontU century> Thus the epao between TTomachandra and 
LaVshmldhara would be about o century. For, accorijing to ^fisttl 
Vrajaldl ICalidila in his QuinUt JJhathdna-ltihita,^ 40, ITcma- 
cliandra wiote hia grammar of Apahliramfa m V. S 1108 
(A. D. 1112). 
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'fiftr!! "isR WJ era ftiit l_ 

STIf^Tifa'? 1? 15"ft THHIS II iSo II 

The commentntor renders «! in st. 16 by aiqqiff, and 
3Tl|'1=a1 in 8l. 847 by34a<t!Rft. Evidenlly he is occasionally 
obsessed by the error of regarding as derired from 5+^J, 
In at. 464 the commentator adopts the rendering Inst. 
69 the commenla or ia eridcntly wrong in rendering 
’T^'cTf ns tpllnr for here 

is not and obviouBly stands for 

‘ The Gauda-valiO is assigned to 700“755 A. D. b7 S. P. 
F.andtt (see p. c of his Introduction). The time of (he comment- 
ary ia not known (p. v of S. P. Pandit’a Critical NoUee), bnt it is 
evident that he flourlehcd long .after Ilcmachandra. It Is therefore 
safe to conclude that was in rogue in the serenth and eighth 
centuries A. B. nud long before Hcmachandra, bnt tbeir 

true origin was mistaken by Hemaclmndra and tlie mistake con' 
tinned unfioticed down the centuries after Uemacliandra. 

From all these cumulatire data we may conclude incidentally 
that (a) the (interpolation) off and (b) the formation of 
the root-stem from the '^3 forms of Prakrit tvere anterior to 
Hemschandra. 

As regards (b) St. Ht. VIII-iT-2SO which 

notes and the like, really marks this reverse 

process of forming roots from the forms. 

Shadb'h6sM-ChandTtl& Jll’-n-hS has no 

illastration is given. The same work gives for Hemachandra’s 

(Skr. ^?^^); it seems that tbo antlior, Lakehmidhara (who 
flourished in the middle of the aixteenth centory), has aspirated 
tbo ^ in both and softened the 'T of to < 1 . He also shares 
with Hcmachandra the error of regarding »J as the source of 

17. P. si. 

After line 4 add:— 

at p. 121, 1. 6 (or Is o similar lapse on the ecrlbe's 
part. ’ i 
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V. P. 4S. 

A^oticeadle Poinfsf (2), Add:— 

or may be a mwleclion for 

VI. P. 5G and n. 

(a) It is noteworthy tbit while raral usage in Snrat 

District, ia in chsaical nsage, the negative in the 
latter adopts the present participle and not the (ora: 
tbns we all say and not ^c5 

(2) M. (rTid^ STl?) comes from CPr.)-?^?^? 

(ShrO* It is reuinthable that this form in the ending 
ia an exception to the general role (a Marathi which evolves 
the SIT ending from (c. g. ^C! M. Ap., 

SItr. (sec Tol. I of iheso Leetnres, P. 216). Tina 
exception is in noteworthy contrast with Tllndi which 
retains the an thronghowt; thnsi—TtflT 

(o) Sindhi (<^t^) also has etbsusted the potency of 
bat added, not (8. for 0 0.), bat sjt (-f^m: Skr.). 
Kaaarese has tTTfW ( *n?«lo do), tTTjn (pres, part.) 

. 9If^ (terminstion for third person singnlar, mascDline), 
feminine neuter tlTYtT^. What U 

si^) f; they could not to from ^ (Kan.)=(o be. Like 
the Skr. Or, Or, tbeymnst be syntbetic terminations 
from old words in an analytic stage. Yet. the gender 
variation (VI^, •iraJ» woald point to a distinction 
and some adjectival formatloD. 

VII. P. SC. noU. 

After (4) add:— 

( 3 ) ?pr ity; ti 

A’afopdiSyilaa (in the Mahubharata) IV, 42* 

VIII P. 74. 

(a)‘ To the iastan,*e« of Sanskrit-like passire concord addr— 

(8) g ffsi =iri9t 

(iVala Danij/antUPAsa by Naya Sandtrt V-ill~5l) 

(9) «pnT 

. (riid, v-iii-57) 
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(10) Bt g 

(Ihd, II-1-14) 

(11) gsnmsitg'ift 

~ iAtlitmanifu-dlhydna, by Prcmlnanda, V. S 1727) 

(10) 3"^ 'IBI^ Jl qUBt g !flH 

iUapaeliandarLuvttta Jiaia, by Nsjasundara, lYtduhu 
betnccn chopdts 17 and 18) 

(13) iflstl? gStqqfSra 

(KAnhadade-prahandhtt, 1-25) 

(14) ri {VsT 

(.NalarDamjyati Jidtahy Nayosundars VI-178) 

NoTsa — 

1. In instance (9), j u a canons adrance on 

tlie correct concord ^ It is perhaps a stepp- 
ing stone to the modern idioro nnles C 

IS a mislection for^F. 

II Instance (14).— Daniayanti says to Nak i? 

TTbere is in tlie instrnmental case, ubuh is eqaal 
to modern where is m the nonnnatire 

case. 71 ii 8 instance is to be distinguished from the 
others. For, m (14) is pissire, but in modem 
idiom (?5^ ?fh?qT) would be aclire 

Skr.), taking (each, (Vcdic), the subject in tbc 

uominatife and tbe object in tbc accnsatirc (without an^ 
termination), while m instance (IS) modeinizcd into 
TT^f tbe^erb remains in the pabsire form 

the subject in the agenlire (TT^) and the object in the 
objeetire with the ^ termination, and yet preserting its 
concord in gender and number with the pissirc parti- 
ciple (see remark at p 75 supra on J 

(b) In Qnjarali the participle in •Tit ( •^rur^R, 

^HTC) IB used sometimes as n finite future (cose e g. 

This IS psychologically okm to the Skr. 
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futuie ia go, lliougU etymologically tie 

two are different. 

IX. P. 88. Before the last pwa— -Add J— ■ 

There is another instance of shifting from the synthetic to Ibe 
analytic foriuation in niodern Onjaia'i. 3TT%7 rcpiesenfs 

a periphrastic passive formation, obviously analytic. The help word 
here is the root ^T^to come, in couiiast with qi, w!T=^£>. Jlsrujhi 
also lias qH- 

X P. 04, last para but one; add 

appeals occasionally even at a later period s^Kffrrfff 
5Fn?r TT?. ' ' 

( Uadhaiiinala-KainaLandalA'dogdholcrprahandha, 
p. -4^, 1. 2 in the Mb,; V. S. J674). - ' 

Xt r, 07, 1 find a rate instance of in an early 

centnry works — 

I [ ? ] j 3ia 

{Panchdkhydna, 861) 

y. S. 1556-160C, Tessitori “Xotes” p. 108. 

'Here the contest showj* that means not 

Hl'q HN; though the neuter gender of fn* (not agreeing with the 
feminine grnder of ^TN) would show Ihit vij is used advcrhially 
in the sense of *TT'W?PTt ^5. 

XII. P. 98. After (c) aud remarks thereon, adds— - 
( f ) N qrft ^ ^Tisqt 11 

(.PancMlhgdna VdrUla, edited by Dr. Johannes 
Horiel; Story VIII, p. IS, 11, lO-ll.) 

(g) q® q 

ilbid, eJid.p. 17. 1. 21). 

Tb% Ti«k end* wWh ibe topyirf* coAupbon which gives Samiat 
1730 39 the dale, er/Jently of copying the wort, which nppearK to 
have been compostd in tlic eivtcenthor seicnteenlh century of the 
Vikrama era; the word ttUPt (=TarnUh) at p. 16, 1, 4*5 from the 
bottom, which !s Persian, iacidcataHyd scloses a fairly late period. 

(Note:— A t p. 08, (D)— "(6),— g is a misprlnl for l0. 
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XIII. P. 100. Under (6) 5 genitWe termination add: — 

(.Nala'Damaffanli-Hdta, by Nayasnndaraj lI-i-9.) 

XIV. F. JOi.Bclom W gg— ndd!— 

Tliis ^ termination appears in Bajastbani Din^ala ]iteraiare» 
in spite of tlio gcneially used termination C. TIius Veit Kisana 
Jlulamanl ri (Y. B, 1G37 or 1688 according to different Mss.) 
by Pritbir.!] Ilathaada, presents tbe 9 termination in the following 
among other, instances:— 

(a) ^ i&frr f3Ti Vfterr ^ ii 

St. 87. 

(b) 

St. 12. 

(c) 3^ 6^?T ^ amw li 

St. 178. 

(d) firn'q ^ 5rsr^ ii 

St- 183. 

XV. P. ;t)5, t/«derM^add:— 

!%! tSjqjT 

(PancMl/ijfdna Vdriilat p. 16, 1. 7; edited by Ur. Johannes 
Herlel.) 

XYI, F. m 

Before (a) pnt:— 

f nsm qf^f 3T7| 

(•4r(fd-(?rfr<?, 66. 17} dale of copy V. S. 1171). 
also add: — Uni^than ia found In il/dd/tat'dnaia''XdCTolancfafd 
(I0jd/ial7-praiand/ta (V. 8. 1674); p. 112, 1. 2 in Mb. 

XVII. F. US. Under add:— 

(n) 

(BbBana’a .^ddamdarii p. 16, 1. 11). 

(o) qrJt STuft iftfr n 


18 
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- (p) sift srBj atift jpift 

( Fimala-prafiandfta, 111-74) 

( 9 ) tis) TB5T BT floft 

UM, III-12) 

(r) w woft 

BIB mi) (bW ^ BBl) I 

{VaildtarpanchaiUi, Bl, 176)* 

13 Bimilarly asod: — 

te ms? BSrf) BIB m{i. 

{,Panchdihtidna‘Tdrldat p> 16| 1> ll| edited 
by Dr. Johannes Ilerlel). 
t« the sense. 

XVIII. -P* II-» I®** paro; 1. 8; before “In the rest” add— 
In («).-! is proceeded by an imlepCDdent eealcDce, 
and connects it wUli tho eobseijneal sealenco. 

XIX. Pi Under a/fer ig) add.*— • 

Cg)-a. 

^ ^ xii Hft u 

ClV-298) 

(er)— b- 

srnef^ x(t ?i? 

(Ill— 2W) 

(s) -o 

n KXt 

(1-20 

(8)~d. 

5W2 ^r<ir 5TJTST 

(Premanasda; Ot7id*7iaron<i ; XXT— 2.^ 

U)-c. 

tjsij \jnj ^ 3JIR^ 5^1*^ 

(Trikatnadait ; PareataifQc? Ut ; V. 6. 17S0~-Ig55 ) 

XX. P. 119, !• 11, alter the ecnteocc “ipt here stands for 
5^^’’ A.ca , add: 
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Similarly for 9^ is foood in Prem^nanda: < 

g5T ci3x>: II 

(JTAdni Shntmar<i‘QUd, iti Prdchina' ICdttfasudhd, Part 
I, p. 11; edited by Mr. Chhaganlal V. Ravala'.) 

Also Sdmila Bhatta baa a simibxr Idiom In 

gsT 

(/’adffjdi'alrni Vdrtd; at. 861). 

' NOTE. 

(A) 

P. 72 and p. 59. The passive form In an®. My rieTT that 5 
(traceable to ?f=foya), and not tba «n in this lormaiioni is tlie 
element 'nhlch Innctiona the passlre sense, baa to face one or 
two serious objections : We find forms like and 

the hke in T7orka^ as for back os the sixteenth centnry of the 
.Vikrama ora? whereas the aobstllotjoa of Wlfor ;s 
stated by Dr. Tessitori and myself as marking tbe period dU- 
ilnotiro of Qajarati proper. Again, it may be fairly eontended, 
the^ In^I^ really represents tbe of tbe present tense, third 
person slngnUr, and this | turns into ^ by pratiuamprataraifa 
and gircs the modem form thns there is no place here for 

rn=’to ffo os the soarce of the in the passlre form. 

I beliere 1 can answer these objections. First then, this 
old form is comparatirely rare in tbe earlier works. Then, 

I trace the form throngb tbe following aeries : 

For, just as, on the one hand, we hare 
(rx tnrning to $ hy $amprasdrana}, so, on the other, wo hare 
(rj turning into ? in tbe second 
'tfvep.'aidi^T^'in’nfiDtj m ‘fire ’ia*V, W«jre’& ’m 
series as well as the in the second being tbo dyama, and % tbe 

1, For inttance 

waft lumt tt? OTtnl snft I 

( KAnhadade-pralanilha, 1—13.) 

Y. S. 1512. ' 
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rcpresentativo o! tbo pawirc forming JJ1=ioffi?4 When in 

turning into gave up its pssiire third personal sense and 

became the first personal plural present tense form, the language 
gave up this form lor the passive use, and adopted the form rrith 
the d^ama W viz: This vindication of my view haa a further 

support in the fact that It satisfies the consistency of the whole 
chiin (l) to Cd) given at p. 68 tupra. 

Pagts 72 and 75; hefore the tost pars; 

Add:— It will be noticed that in the case of the roots ending 
in vowels (e^r, ri, a^)) there is the dgama, 3, (necessitated by the 
facility of pronunciation) before the nip* suffix, in present day 
Gujarati in Gujarat proper, and that in the form current in N. 
Gnjarat gireo above the \dgama U over and nbore the tl^Sgama. 


(B) 

P. $S, Nuiuher (S) in the chain of passive forms, 

I, ( Ap,” should bo omitted.) 

n. epfbns (Pr.) (Poet’Ap.) 

I believe the steps between these two are If 

so, are we right in calling the 5 preceding the *1 in the form 
an dgama 1 For, it appears but a mere shortening of the 
^ in the second step. However, the original 5 in was 

nndonbtedly an dgama as also in (Str.) and so we are not 
quite wrong ia caliiog the ^ in the last stage also an dgama. 

Dr. Tessitori, “ Notes”, §, 186, holds the same view in 
the matter 0 ! the relation between and The only point 
on which I diKer from him is the view that the UT was turned 
into because it was a mere clerical substitution, a view which 
I cannot share. 
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LECTURE V 

Utslory of the GujattUi Language 
Its Liolutton (continned) 

( Segtion II ) 

In the coarse of the foregoing discussions m the first section 
of this Lectnre I Iistc deilt ^ith the sereral 

case terminations fn the GniarAti in an incid- 
lerminalioJit, tAeir * 

dentation ental tray only. 1 shonld notr enter upon 

a specific examination of these terminations 
especially with regard to their doriration First tafce the nomma 
tiro. To all external appearances there is no indicatire tcrmmn> 
tion for this case, and tve tnaj accept that situation ns final 
However, I may remind you of what I have said before^ regarding 
noons and adiectives ending m I have said that the type 
Is really the form of nominatire singnlar and it is by a constant 
habit, as it were, that it has tahen the place of a base word, 
The same remark will hold good for words ending m ’Tit* 
and the hi e, mutaite mutandtS4 

As the nominatire smgnlar form is, generally, the recognised 
base m Qnjar&tt, it will be convenient here 
TliO la$e tn Gujardll touch tins point before exataining the 
other case'termmations with reference to their origin It may 
be noted that sometimes the Sanskrit nominative singolar and 
sometimes the Gnjarati nominative singnlar and again sometimes 
the Sanskrit base-word, takes the position of base in Gnjarati. 
Tims (Gnjar^t! nomina'ive singnlar^ (Skr nominative 
singular), and (Skr. base word), represent the base in 
Qiijarfiti. The following tabnlated arrangement will show the 
state of things at a glance — 

As the Base-word. 

Giij. Worn Sing, Skr Nom Sing Skr base word 

sw eft 

1 See Vol, 1 of these Lecture, p 21C, last para 
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Skr. Hou. Sing. Skr. base-uord. 

!Sing. *113 

Rrai 

RRir (feoi.} 

'RII 

It uill be seen tbat Gnj-uriitl idem will not admit of or 
or a? the base, and formations like d-ca. 

are anacccptable to correct Gofaratt. 

The obliqae form for these base-words is to be found onij 
in the case of and *Tr3 type only, which change the final rowel 
to ®IT <lurT3 etc.), the other words remain nnaltered before 

the oblique e&se-tcraiiaetiOTiR. I here already explained the reason 
of the ^ change in obliqqe cases.* 

[An iaterestlng contrast between the oblfqne form in 
Gn|ar&t! and that in MarSthi is noticeable. Vrbilo Qnjarutl toms the 
stem ^ to W in oblique cases and preserves the stem unaltered, 
Maiatht turns the etem»'N to and the stem is altered to 
tn. Thus;— 


§ I. 

Oblique 

Marulb! 

Stem 

Oblique. 




Y)F5Uc?I 






Marathi bas the tfl sign in oblique cases in words ending in t 
also; trr>TI''7r’’in?i etc.. This Jff modification is traceable to 

an analytical arraagement still io rogue whicli unites the nonn with 
the declensions of the pronoon (=this), plnr. forming ^TT in 


Guj. Nom. Sing. 


2. Yol. I of these Lectures, p, 210, Issi p»ra. 
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the sandhi process with the obliqae molificant e^T, Tbns 

JT^fqt^+genitive saffis vrill be Gnjarat! 

writers under tbe influence of pioneer Marathi scholars who com- 
posed Gujarati texts and grammars In the early days ,of the 
Educational Department, and also under the present day influence 
of Baroda writers, adopt this periphrastic formation, which is quite 
un-Gujarati. Thus they would write instead 

Before plunging into the obliqne case suffixes and their origin, 
I may touch the subject of the Tocstire forma- 
tion in Gujarati. 


Ths voCatH’fl. 


There ia no termination for the Qnjarati TOcatirc, except that^ 
in the case of nouns ending in or ^ (!• e. the evolntes of the 
q; C®f^) ending) the final towcI changes to to form the 
Tocatire. Thus:— 


(1) sftsr ! ^ git 

(2) 1 I! '«i3 ia 

words ending In ^ remain unchanged in the TOcatiTe:~ t 

(I) 3^ ^TTtl a 

- • (2) gra ! stnat, gra ! anft, attift it sg'tig^t 

(3fa^(t6fiifilsMromana, in I^'Llpttra-Jhaniara 

by Narsinharao Bholanath),' 

Similarly, words ending in other rowels (vowels other than 
or ^T) remain unchanged in the rocatire:— 

(1) K[^\ Sjm viTT «Tn:TmT qrfifl 

( 2 ) 

(3) 5ft ! gft ! gt 0 as ! 

(1) \ ! 4 aWt 'trails aft. 

It will be interesting to corojiare with the Gujarati Tocalite 
formation, the same in Marathi and Hindt:~~ 

(1) ! gat sia'sis 1 (Bas.- aiai) 
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(2) ^ it I it (Base-^) 

smnit'itEBTYnit' Basc-^m) 

(S) CTHI I trar I 1 TUn ! (Ease m aoS 

(i) ^t'ft'sr ! wit BTgaiire wt (Basc-^ita?) 

Hindi — 

(1) ^ B5I& (Baac-WI and 

(2) BI3 ftlST SIB etA 

Jtra 1 aft 'BITO it BTft (Basa-Biq) 

(3) BTO ! ^ Biift qq fffiit (Bsse-aiq) 

(Note “ipabhraaiSa turns tbe fina! &T of noons to 8 T 7 in the 
Tocatire as also m the nommatiTe — 

VocatiTe'^t^r 9? *rT 5^ *n^ 

Nofflinatiye-'^t^ 

There u aa exception in modern poetr; (and occasionally 
m dignided prose) irherc 

(a) the ^ ending is lengthened into ^ in the TocatiTCt 
most ptobaU; in imitation of the hlarathi idiom 
and (b) the Sanskrit rocatire is adopted in the case of words 
ending in^^ W (fem), % (inasc) t (fern) and 5 
(masc ) the object being to lend classical dignity to 
religious and simiHr writings 
Instances— 

Under (a)— 

( 1 ) StBISIFtn 1 ^ 1 W 3 BB srftqt >rft TO ! 
CT/earaprdrlhatid mdld AnlaJ by Bholanath Surubhai) 

(2) f?i^ got ??r? 1 

(Hndaya Tina opening poem ITarasinharao BhoUnalh) 

(3) UfBxa&tAgst'R^'qfltitOTjfm'in 

(Firamah Jffifafa, I-iii, by Navalaram ) 

XTadtr (i) 

( 1 ) \ 

{.litaTa’praHJuxnii mula ^fila SXI prose prayer 
by Bholanatb Sarabbai ) 
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(2) H ^ ftsiJi, 

^ Siai Tfl 5 a 

Undaya-Vina p 14, 4-1, 1 4, Nftrftsinb'^rio Uholln itb) 

(3) saifro flti 

il£iara'prarthana-m6ld, Anla A//) 

(i) (jai Ift ! WRT ! ?tm% S51 uta^ 

(Hndaya viniit p 32, st 21, Xarasmharlo Bbolanatb) 
(5) 3TO Sma'^ j nv?t ? 

(,I£vat arprdrlhand’indld) 

• It la possible to cart;; tbia attempt at Sanskritized vocatire 
to a tidiculovis etlreme, by ignoraftcc ot Sanskrit grammar, as 
Tvill be sceo m tbe foUoinng instance — 
fgrgr^ n ?T7 033 ! ailOT TO 

^ TOt^ \ 

(Indultimdra'ndiala, 1 n, p 2C, by Nanalal D IvaM.) 
Iho error bere appears to bare arisen oat of the fact that 
f^RW tbe base oTord in Gvijar&li, instead of being referred to tbe 
Sanslcrit (trliicb most bare as the rocative), is mis- 

taken by the Trritoi for a Skr. trord ending in Off (feminine) like 
*TT^r and the like. 

ca«e attend to tbe obhciue case ternim- 

iern;i«alioM*,tA««r , , „ , 

ffrouphgt ations In Gujar v» These are. — 

Cases XermlnatfoBs 

Objcctirc ^ 

Instramental or Agentire (^tOilT) ^ 

Dative (^*1) ^ 

Ablative 

Gemtivo sf)*^ g 

Locative 

I shall divide these terminations into three groups. 

(I) the g group, (II) the ^ group and (III) the single groop. 
(I) This S group iTill loclado the objective, the dative and 
the genitive tcnniuRtions, 

19 
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(II) Tbis ^group will include the lostrumenlal agcnliTC and 

the locitiTe (^} tenniaattons, and 

(III) This will inclnde the ablative tft and the locative fff 

terminations 

The leaaons tor this grouping will be apparent m the treat- 
uicut itself 

(I) The ^ group. 

The bsaiB of this group la the genitive termination, ^ For, 
the dative, % is hot a cotobmation of the 
genitive a with the locative followed by 
•sOiiie anspoten word ineaniog ibis woid being in the 

locative case and the of the word with the genitive 

termination Thus — 

(a) TITT 5Tf‘^^ 18 really a contraction of ?n?roi^ Cf?^» 

(b) ntft here tlSR is cqaivsl 

ent to C*l^] (•rnn^l tRtlll) or some steb expression, 

(c) If? OMWl, here stands for Kr^>t 

[flaw or the hhe] Bimilarly iJ^TTTW Ti^Ttnvft 

where ^5RPf would mean [^*IW or the like] 

(d) 3^5 18 a contraction of gc 

where 9?^ stands for a generic idea not or benefit, 

WI IB a oonlractioa of wf ^1^ 

(0 ^TTiT *rr^ here 

the receiver of the beating, gels U, not as a welootoe but an nn" 
welcome thing none the less the recipient is the person getting 
the ‘ benefit” of the action, m a perverted sense, hence tniPniil 
stands for E«l33. 

Instances (e) and (f) may be regarded by some as falling 
under the objective case, the verb therein being taken as 
15ut, minutely csauuncd, the qjq la such cases is nothing bat 
a or tnn are really instances 

where the word witli the ^ termination rcpreBcntB the party 
profiling ly the action the rcceiTiog party and therefore tho 
Similarly TTTld TiimR fj 
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5 ^ ^ and tlio like wiU furnish under microscopic examination 
various minute shades o! the idea of recipient ship uhtch is the 
basis of and the Utive case formation 

This IS bat a stepping stone to the nest member of the ^ 
gronp viz the objective case termination ^ The nature of 

thciu'U^*! shades off into the position of and eventnally 
tJ ere are forms where the nalnre i$ entirely alsenf and 

the prevails absolntely Thus m fvTijrrd^ 

Omtfl the formation ttstfirrftl is no longer a datno 

case but purely objective being tl e object of tbo act 

of seeing 17one the less the 7 terminatioa is to fe regarded as 
the residue of a combination of ^ and some worl conveying the 
idea of recip ent ship which serves as a link between the object 
ani the act of seeing Thos the objective ^ is but a 
further outturn of the dative ^ This will be perceived forcibly 
when pure objective forms are placed lu coutrasi where the case 
tormination is entirely lost f 

Here^=^ and the like are instances of the true objective 
case they are the ipq of SPJJ 91^? etc the objective termia 
ation eiTt (Skr) having d sappearetl through the Apabbramfa 
and post Apabbranifa eroIuliODS (except in the case of words 
ending m in the neuter gender where they preserve the ni m 
the nrg ending e g 

Thus then % (objective to n limited extent) and ? (dative)) 
being the offsprings of 3 (genitive) we need 
D«rica/ioi cf Sj^oj }q|o tbe derivation of 3 Cfienitive) only 
fsrmi io«io ) „ , t , , 

It 13 recognised on all bands that this 3 is 
derived from the Apabhratela 3"^ meaning (Si He 

VIII IV 422) 

a s V7i'<TOn VWitAogTCsA Leeitnm V 257 miadVe 

Boames Vol 11 p 288 and LSI Vol IX Pt 11 p 828 paras in 
small typo Dr Hoernls derives wt ^ 3 from (J A S Bengal 
XII part I p 142 and preceding pages) This derivation has tl e 
merit of aa the same rcot ^ accounts for thoHindfqff 

Bljastb^nt DeugHU ti and GufarAtt ^ Dot the nniverrally acoeptod 
TTff cannot be lightly discarded) 
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Dfi Tessiion Ijowerer strikes a djssentjent note^ as regards 
the original of the dative siiffiv, and, 
Dr TtisHon tutw rojecling the orthodox vie^v, advaDCes a 
ttated, examxned and » . i i 

duttnitdfrom rather bold theorj In fairness to a scboJar 

of his ability and erndition, I mast eifatnine 
his theory thoroughly His tlieory is 

(A)-(l) That the datire sutlfts s? iris derived fiom 

found frequently m O W Raj fn the sense of "near”, 
from , ttca , ilaelf being deriviable from Skr 

the sense being fixed on the analogy of Skr 
(llig-Veda a ) rie region of the ears anSL then, 

n<or=behicd the ear, back from behind, 

(2) and that this sense of near” was confused With the 
meaning of the dative case 

Instances are given by him to mark this confusion -» 

Stnat of "near" — 

1. anl% gflm ill 

2. srfSg 

3. mx w ^555 !!f5i'>n <!. 

Hafivc esse meaning — 

4. 8TR? (he goes there} 

5. Mv*g< (having gone to the venerable one) 

6. '^5 (having reported to wife sons, Aca ) 

(B)~(l) That had two senses (1) dative, (2) agent- 

ive, m 0 W.Bvj did not have the agentive sense it developed 
m later times (Ho quotes one instance from F 700 (p 10a) 

UTTJft ), 

(2) that the agcntive sense la a filiation of the ablative instead 
of the dative 
His reasons — 

(a) instances of ablative 9^5^ already given 

4 His “Notes § 73(6), and his article on “Pative and Genitive 
PostposUlons In Qajarlltt and MVanadl J H A> S 1913 A H. pp. 
563 S. 
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(b) if we thmt of ft phrase sacli as *1? 

we sbft]] see how eftsily it can be tamed into 
or Farther, Dr. Tcssitori adds,- 

the fact 13 that m ^ ^ eiWt there are practically two 

agcntiTes of which the grammaticftl one is only apparent while 
the other, 9^ « the real performer of the action ; 

and (3} Dr Tessilori gires (according to him a concltisire evidence 
m favour of (as the origin otsi5)by quoting a p3da of a 
c7irtup(h from the Panchakhyana — 

(“Close by the road Cthcre was a lake ofj limpid water”), 286. 

He thinks he proves by this — 

(i) that *l| 13 ft substantive m the locative like sf^,-for, 
says he, if it were the genitive postposition sft (<ST?) it 
could not be used mthat case separately, 

(ii) that it is ft real post position, for if it were compounded 
With the noun it governs the latter conid not have been 
inflected into the locative case, 

and (ill) that it le capable of being used ‘ pleonnstically” that is 
after ft word inflected into the same case, just like the 
agentivc ^ in High Bindt after the instrumental of the 
personal pronouns, (*r55l^-*T^=Qaj vj, iyme). 

(0) -I OenWipe su^*, J?) -Dr. Teseitori says that 4) (genitive 
suffix) cannot have come from because 

(1) there i3 no possible reason to nccount for the cerebral 
passing into the dental, 

and (2) ^ is peculiar to Gnjaratt and Is not found in those 
dialects of Diijasthant which possess both and (?) 

He conclndes from these considerations 

(a) that si) IS posterior to (Ltt)n(h)at which certainly existed 
in the language from which both Gujarati and Dnjasihanf 
originated. 

and (b) that *1^ and being congeaerj, It Is that sprung 
from and not the opposite. 
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(la a fooiQole Dr T€Bsitoricilfis ‘ " ‘ 0 h9 

IS the IStb ezisteace of the venerable one " to ehoH the genitire 
sense of ) 

(O)-II Dr Tcasitoit seel 3 corroboration of } IS denntjon of 
from m the fact that la 0 TT R poetry 

18 nsed wl en possession is meant it! ile ^ is nsed 
\Then the general idea of place or service is lavolved 
(He cites inaHnees) and foi this latter (place origin 
agency) is nsed commonly Therefore be coiiclnJes 
IS allied to 9 


Tht vtew txatntntd Now let ns cvamine all these theories and 
a«<f re/itUti argnments one by one — 

(A) The denvation of from ^ may be accepted as a 

vforlcvng basis the analogy of Vedic is perbsps a little 

ibin He that as It may tbe statement noder (2) viz this sense 
of near was eonfased with tbemeantag of tbe dative case caanot 
boa cepted as correct The mstaoces especially nnmbers (l). (8), 
(4) (6) and (G) will clearly show that tpf^ and present a 
clearnicaning of near ” Only in nnmber (2) appears to slide 
into H in the matter of sense Tbia mere co incidence mast be 
Icohcd at with serlons snspicion as there are grounds to be 
shown farther below for accepting a truer derivation and rejecting 
this one Dr Tessitori traces from by the 

dropping of (be unaccented loitial syllalle (<?:), this is very 
plausible bnt for reasons jnet indicatedi 1 have to reject the 
Bonreeword itself 

(B) (l)and(2) This mates rather a large demand on oar 
imagination It is very far-fetebed Besides the whole relation 
of receiver and goer IS inverted in the process of interpretation 
put forward by Dr Tessilon For the agent of the action few js 
»75 (I), and not g5 who IS the agent of the action (glnog of 
(he ^(hxr)t Here we see a eoofasion between the two acts fe^ and 
\\ or rather between the (receiver) and the (giver) 
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(S)-(i), (ti)., «nd (xn ) — 

Dr. Tessiton lias gone astray all along here. The personal 
pronoun stands on a different footing. A noun cannot have snch 
double inflection. Again (ii) and (m) are mutnally conflicting. 
But, the greatest error has arisen from Dr Tessitori's taking m 
tho line frona the PancMkh^atia *15 qVt) as a suffix 

derired from Soch an mterpretation gtvea no fitting cliain 

ol ideas m the sentence ‘ on the road, -near by-one( ?)pnre water." 
To cure this defect he has to import, nnauthonzedly, the idea of 
"a lake” in rendering this line. All this trouble was unnecessary. 
Tor 51^ here stands for (a river) "on the road (m the way) 
there was a river with limpid water.”-i3 the sense, the anugtdra of 
the I of *1^ being evidently a roislection I drew Dr. Tessitori’s 
attention to this interpretation in a private letter dated 10th March 
1919, asking him to give the Ime before and after this otto to sec 
if there was a word there meaning ' a lake", and in his reply dated 
2l6t March 1919 he generously admiUedhis mistake He said'—’ 

" You are right stays for in tbe passage quoted by 
you, as IB o’ear from tbe fact that, three lists below the text bse 
the phrase I waa mislead by tbe antigvdra on tbe and 

1 am very glad that you oalled my attention to my blunder." 

Thus the whole' fabric raiscdon this single error tumbles down. 

(0)-I (1). I have shown a number of instances of oi going back 
tosr(tS^ (Skr.), <Pr.), (Quj), (Skr.),tluT 

(Pr), tlR (Gnj ), 4,ca. &ca )*. 

(2) This, if intended as an objection, Las really no force m 
it. There is no reason why all tbe dialects should possess all the 
pccuharies. Gujar'dl could evolve out of tiui) while the other 
dtafeefs Bad and *1?. 

Dr. Tessitori’s conclusions — * 

(a) and (b) 

6 Ffde the first Volume of these Lectures pp. 179-180, alto 
pp 3G1-3C2. 
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True, * 1 ) 18 posterior to (Kq)-^ (h) a i but it does not follow 
therefrom that * 1 ^ arose out of To say that and^ 

arc congeners is assuming too much, *1^ “*^7 come from 
(though the Gujarati datiTC ^ has certainly not come), so and 
from ft’Jra. There is nothing to preclude such a posBilihty, 
In Pr Tessitons instance Vniia ^51 the suffix m is 

a pure datire suffix the gettitiTc sense is only luferenlnl 
subsequently ' To the this is the IStli e\iatencc ’ is the 
construction and then, secondarily *tbi3 is the 18tb existence of 
the 

The greatest point agnmst Dr. Tessilon’s theory is this 

aic adjcctiTal m essence and form, and this 
adjectiral nature can bo accounted for best by a'H which is adjectirol, 
meaning, ns it does, and assuming the scTcral changes 

of gender and number, whereas from is non adjeetiral and 
incapable of inflection, being adverbial entirely. Consequently 
tpv5|;-*IX cannot evolve and account for with the 

variety in gender and number 

G This adjectival nature of is further indicated by its 
denvatioo, whioh Dr Tessitori has given for the first time in hie 
“Notes §73 (4) He rejects the orthodox derivation from the Sir 
taddkUa, on the ground that postpositions generally are separate 
nouns or adjectives and the derivation of a postposition from an affix 
would be an unprecedented exception He therefore derives tl*^ from 
(Skr AlmamldK), by dropping the initial syllable and changing 
the to tT I am inclined to accept this deiivatioDi with the modifies 
tion that instead of we take eirTora &a the source word, because 

9m*rr becomes as well as «p;in And I am not prepared to accept 
the reason given by Dr TsEsitori for rejecting the derivatlcs from Skr 
fl’T It jB quite conceivable that the very Skr suffix was at some 
stage evolved from some form Nor can the principle bo 

accepted that a postposition cannot bo derived from a suffix J p«fer 
the derivation from rather on the independent ground 

hat It answers very well and fits in with our philological and phonetic 
sense, 
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(O)-II. 

This argument is rcr; ingenious, Ijut unconvincing none the 
less. The sense-distinction of possession and source (or place) is 
fine. But I cannot accept this argument as conclusive especially 
in the face of the great difficulty noted just above, viz. the adjectival 
nature of ^-sft-3 against the adverbial nature of 

So much to meet Br. Tessitori's arguments themselves. A 
further and very significant refutation of his position is furnished 
by the fact that the veiy 80 urcc*word of viz. ?T3, becomes 

as a dative suffix (just like the modern Gnjnrat!^) in Gnjardtt 
literature of (he sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Vikrama 
era, and thereabouts. Here are the instances: 

(a) ifips fiifit ^5 uft ftft I 

(irdnAflfifadrPrflSand^o, 1-9) 

(b) S 5 ?t! gruft 

(rtW 1-87) 

(o) TO >! 

(.Bluirata^BahuhaU^ItAsa, II-?, by Rt$7iahhati(iia, V» S» 
1G7S, 4«ondo-A<fryo-il/'o^odflii^» Vol, III, p. 8.) 

(d) ^ <A<ft 

illira’iijo’fa-SurrRdta, 111*1, by ^i»Xo57iadt!so V, 8. 1686.) 

(e) . 1 ?^ gna gi) (««, xXVIII-21) 

(f) e>: •lift ^ (rtw, xxix- 4 ) 

(g) cRt g itm, xxx-20 

(h) TtSt trrSS ^5 

(Bhruvdkbyuaa, by TuUsi, Br, A'ufya Dohana II, Srd 
edition p. 5S.) 

If support by analogy were wanted it is furnished partially by 
ilic genitive and dative terminations in Hindi. The genitive 
termination is ^ and the dative Although I would not go so 
far as to state, with Sir George Grierson.' that ^ is formed by 

7. LSI. vob IX, Part II, p. 328t last para in Bmall type. He says 
"Ko is the iocative of Kd, ai ~ *•»«* aV r /it m ;< *l.*< nf 

20 
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adding tlio locatiro io tTT. tlic po‘;Uton tint can be ta^en up is tin's 
^ Jo Hind! cannot be said to Inve come from the dative 

C I may note inoidcntally that the a and termination 
came into use vtlicn the ternnoatioo ?» descendant of Shr. ^ (Pr 
?fT), became fforn oat. At one stage ibis 5 and a’’! figared side b; 
side, as in 

prabem^ha I-O), tboagli 301? here is ta the datire stage, clltf ePH 
30T Ubtd. I. genitive termination) 

^ ^'nt ( Ji«d. I-44); (?, genitive, join 

*?n«6 with ?rrft, just as in WRTflort) This we find to the post 
ApabhramSa period. The giadnal stages are marked thus:— 

1. <«f)?for (sTW) io Mdgadbi—^rrtrj 
Si’IIt, Vni-iv 203. 

S, for gen. plnr. in Migadb!, Si, Jit. VIII-It-860. 

8. for Skr. io Apabbramia, St. lit, 'VJJI-h 

888 . 

4. ^ lor gen. plur. lo ApabhramSa; 5i, JA. VIII-iT-889. 

Thus and plur. (an)! (transferred 

from the singular dceJgoatcd the genitire terminatioo 

Althongh ^ is given in the grammars 5 figures in litcralnrc as ir 
0^515 Skr.) in the Hoc:— pif fsTHit 

SIS? tRi (Illostrstion to St, Jle. Vm-iv-425.) Also sec 
Kanhaejadeprahandha, 1—241 3 331. 

This 5 (cTolved from ?r) gradaaJIy lost the aspiration and tbc 
mere ^ deserved to die. Tine left the field clear for a^r to reign 
supreme, and this wore out (through jnt^ g, j 

already indicated the msidioos manner in whicb 311, altncbiDg 

I£ ^ can bo connected with the dative in old Hindi, I must with- 
draw my reservation on this pomtj and roy argument from analogy 
will bo complete and not paitisl. 

^ Beamep, Vol. II, p, 253 and p. 257, connects II. *5) through 
epf, with sWHj Still does not furnish a good basis for tho 
geaitcvo-Ioeativo theory for £R. 

8. See tupra pages 25 and 86. 
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itself as on analjtical adjectiral poat-position, srith (^ Skr.) 
as a link betsreea itself and the main xrord, anppressed, as it were, 
the terminal link, and erentnallj nsniped the place of the ieriam- 
ation. As a retribntion for this act of usurpation, this had 
to snffer corrosion and rednee itself to a mere synthetic termin- 
ation in the shape of % ^his nenrpation was helped by the change 
of CT to f and the loss of the aspiration of 
(3T^-3Tg)-^3.) ] 

GROUP U— The ^ group. 

We take np this group now, the instrnmental-agentire ^ and* 
the locative terminations. 

<1— ’/flstrumental-o^enfire. 

This tennlnation is traceable to Skr. Pr. ijoj, Ap. 
post-Ap. ^-5. 

Thns:— ■ 

(Skr.)i (Pr.), (Ap.) 

Post-Ap. 1, 

( Pcnchdth^daa tdrttla, p. 16) 

2, 

(fil'd, pi tiid.) 

8. ^(ITT S ^ 

{ (.Vaiidla*PanehavUt, prose, p. 116| 1. 1} 

The step throngh which Gnjarali x? came is the post-Ap. X 
termination affixed to the 7 ending of words; thus: 
q 

( PanchdiJiifdna-vdrtila, p« 31.) 

HereUrqrj is from (qpl'^'n would bo qprft); this 

yields in Gnjarltt. The termination then, in Gnjarutf, is q 
fuot even where there is no ^ endinj', thus qnnq, ^?iq. EPihf, 
TT*^q, ^qrq etc.. This q is not a direct descendant of the Pr. q, 
however; it is the cvolute of ^ (*?^+?). 

Bearing this genesis of the q termination in mind, I must 
attach a reservation to my earlier statement as regards the analytic 
or synthetic natare of this cave-'termioation in Gnjaratf. I harestated 
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that in EW (ET^, Initr.) the termination gets fased into 

the base-word, ER^** 1 wonld add a reacrvatioa here that this 
fasion has its source in the step precedent to the ^ 

erolcte, and what was then Intended was the readf made Osjarai! 
termination ^ as treated finally here. 

An incidental notice may be taken regarding this inBirn- 
mental'agentire termination, marking a distinction between the 
instramental and the agenCire forms; it is this: while the instni’ 
mental is formed hy the termination as well as by the postposi- 
tiona ^ and the termination (which may be regarded as 
the ablatire nsed lastrnmentally), the agentire is formed only by 
the termiaafion, Ihua.— 

Instrnmentaij— -El^ EM M EM^ 

Agentirc:— ^ mft; ^ 5^ % Wt GW; 

^i[S5t ^ wftsrr trtnTst^ 

[This pririlege of the instrumental, viz : the aUemallTe, nse 
of the termiaation and the post-poaltloas Is shared by the datlre 
case in that It ntilizes sTt^i as suffixes altematirely with 

the termination %; of coorae, idiom and the special sense intended 
deciding which of the alteraatiTe formations is to be nsed.} 

[The Instrumental in <7 is sometimes used In the sense of the 
• datlre; fhns: ’srrn? wd*“falbcr has gone for (on) a pilgrim- 

age; in?! <1^ being the sense. In fact the i; in rn$, OM 
is iaBtrnmental’Cf^Ptflli^j Wpl), This >7, or rather the 5 

(applied to the baie witboni the saffix) is turned to UT in poetry; 
^13! for ^*7 for U7P ICdnhadade-prar 

bandha, 11*69), (ei)s5U-5^fen >717).] 

tE-LocatIve termination. 

Like the <7 of the instrumental this locatire ^ owes its origin 
to the 975+5 step. The only difference ii that this I is traceable, 
not to 17 (Pr.) but to the 5*(loc.) in Ap. which is altematire with 
<7 (loc.). the 0. W. R. form haring 5 -^. Instances:— 

9 T/de supra^ p. Sf. 
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{PatichdlhgSnarvdrtila, p. 24, U. 7“8.) 
to bo traced back to Gnj, is *mt), 

2 * *l HI«S5 ^ 

(Fi'wala-praiandAai III-72) 

(Here, in ^fUi we haye the % withont the ^ eaffix before it.) 

It ig to bo noted that whUe the ®5+^(=9T5) hag given the 
termination to the GnjarStf locative, the % withont the gels 
tamed into ^ in Gujarat! (locative), but this latter nae la confined to 
poetry; thua:— 

TT?’’! tr*!? would be in Gnjar&t! poetry. 

In eW) srfeq) *1^ 

(FirfA«ran5*il/rfjrddor/ona, st. S, In JVdptir(rZanl(Jro, 
by Narasinharao BholanStb) 

qT is iocatirc with the 5 (of qfq changed to 

[The same remarks apply to the % and of the instromental 
ngentive case formation; e. g. 

1 

2 tqf ^ sTsq 

(Premfinand, Subhadrd-harona, I, 87). 

3 qt^ qfqq iqwraqqq 

(Hw, i-as)] 

Thus the form qfq is not a contraction of bat in the 
former % is affixed to <Ri while In the latter it is affixed to 
The danger of regarding qfq as a contraction of lies in the 
outward analogy between and But there 

is a clear dwliaction between fJie tiro types, the former deals 
with a nonn with bR snfiix plus the % termination, while the latter 
ig the formation resulting from the reduction of (pres, tense 
Srd person singular termination) to % by the elision of the 5,.) 

[At p. 85, n. 5C, fupra 1 have indicated the 'on'-sense of 
TJ as distinguished from the 'insido’-sense of ^TT. I may add here 
thstq sometimes has another sense, viz., that of motion la or 
into a place, e. g. nhl® ipfl’^’Gopal went to Baroda f 
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n^\=‘I went home (hU to (my) house) Tif elso has this sense some 
times as in the sentence. 

sshere the first tJWl means ‘ to or into a foresti" while the second 
^ITOI simply means ‘ in the forest ”] 

GROUP III-The ablative and the locative 
m terminations. 

(Ahlatne) 

til 13 used in prose is confined to poetry. Besides, os wo 
have noted before they are differently denred It Will facilitate 
a true conception of the question to remember that and 
fignre in oiir kngaage 

(a) as indeclinable safikes, as in g 'I 

'isiil, trnn ^ STtss qfl, 

97T trrsff sm 

(KutumamSId, p 91, Narsinharilo Bhol&nath) 
fnfbrl’a «r^ «tral {im, p 84) 
and 

(b) as an adjectiral suffix liable to changes of gender and 
nnmber, i e. as a 

e. g , (5ttdii>nd%(5«a by GangSdls, 

probably V.S 1716) 

ArJI % fnfl iKdnhadade praiandha, I 94) 

For the termination tf) sereral derirations are claimed 

(a) ?rg(, (Skr ) as in 5^ , 

(b) ml, loc Bing of {I6;.ia Frak aod Ap , 

(c) Stl^.pres part,, <J^ (Ap ) (Skr), 

(d) ?»?l=to stand, , on the one hand, for the sdjectiral 

form in the old literature (•«!) and the '^^tT form m Quj 

of m (Skr )»lo bt, yiz, *1^ *or the ndrenal iff on the other, 

while *1^ 18 traced to , 

(e) <tJ^(Pr), <^irf^Skr (?) 

Now let ns consider the merits of all these claimants 


10 ?«l^as a Skr root is perhaps Conjectural bat existed as 
a Prakrit root (5i Se. Vllf it Ifi) The Bangllj root qT C Sie ifay, 
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(«) h'ls several drawbaeka : 

(1) Is an indeclinable and congeqncnilj 'it cannot be 

the parent of the adjectival vrith (he inflections 

of gender andntitnber} 

(2) ?r: leaves unacconnted for the *11 in 

(8) The ^ in &c., (foand in old trorks) remains on- 
explained ; 

and C^) there is a psychological di/Hculty, in that the locative 
idea prcceeding 'ft as in ’H'ft and the like is incapable 
of fitting in vrith 

(b) ?ttt is suggested by Dr. Sir R. O. BhSnd&rkar.** But 
the diCflcnUies in the iray of accepting this derivation are these:'— 

(1) The sense of ltf| viz., that of locative, cannot very vrell 
fit in with the idea of »rn?rf> which is the essence of the 
ablative case; 

(2) trff is an indeclinable, and it cannot account for the 
adjectival suffix *111 tft* 

(S) Kor can it account for the presence of the ^ in 

dc.; 

and (4) it will not harmonize with the locative idea in the 
word preceding the tft, as in 'ftt'ft and the like. 

(c) — Pr. Tessitori'* traces the 0. W. Raj. ablative 

soOixea tT? and from this through the steps noted against it 
rCmaSn, owes its origio to this '1^=to staatit the sense beiog easily 
transferrable. Quj. he tired is also connected with *1^; 

ono who is tired stops, etsnds, iostead oC moving on. 

11 His Wilson Bbilclogio Locluresi p. 254. 

Dr. I31ilLnd.lrkar himself derives the M. ablative euQix, 
from 1^3:^ (shaving been), and this ebould have really given him 
a. ftiflft tft tho true dertvalion of tho QojarJtt tOTminatiaQ^ eft 
shall soon sec. 

12 “Notes”, §72| (2), (3X The change of ft to tj under tho 

influence of g in though not impossible, involves a seedless step; 
whereas of supplies the^ readymade naturally and easily. 

Besidost ^*71 being tho root common to the ift (adjectival) and tft 
(indocllDable)i wo secure brevity of phonetic principles (^preitR). 
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aboTfi. Ihia ia good, rs far it goes, but it is only tlie accond 
beat deriration, or rather as basis for analogy in hitting the 
right derivation which ia fonnd in 

(d) and (e).— and I shall give reasons na briefly 
but fully as possible. To state my conclusions first, I hold, that 
^ (indeclinable) is derived from the conjunclive participle of 
{'Hi, old Quj. and modern KuthiaTfidf GujO, Skr.; and 

(indeclinable) similarly from the conjunctive participle of (Pr.) 

Bubstitute of W (Sfcr.); and that adjectival fornra ore 

to be traced to (Skr.) past participial form of and 

*1^, (adjectival) are derived from (Ap.) past 

participle of 

Jv’<a*onis— The idea of location in the word’cnding to which 
^ and *15^^ are affixed (e.g. in ®TT3gl) harmonizes well 

in the thought-HoUng of the Benlencei thus t|3h;t»i^='havmg 
been (tjf) in (to) Baroda, A Comparison with Marath! fa illum- 
inating: ^ here C’t (the ablative suffix) Is a contrac- 

tion of (*» having been); the sense literally ‘ia:-‘he having 
been (in) to the village, catne*.^^ There is a slight distinc- 
tion between Qoiardti and MarSthI In this instance; viz. that 
Goj.nrati iias the locative indication (i? in while 

Marathi (*li^l5W) has none each; but in the locative 

index is suppressed (or rather old Ooj. ( is turned to Of), and we 
may suppose that Maratid has a similar latent locative 

indication, or that the W iaviift may represent an old loc.-itivcindei. 

can be traced to througli (Ap.); 

and to (Ap>). Their adjectival oiature is not 

incompatible with their linUog op with the idea of location which 
the sense of ‘to stand’ requires perforce. 

J3 Dx. BhiiuUrW pp, gtres rAft same 

derivation for fg, bat foggests the sense differently; ‘the village 
having been, became.’ I sabmit, this is obviously not as fitting 
as ‘be having been to the village*. The absence of a clear locativo 
indication in »li^ (+5^) wiH not jostify taking Hn in Ihenominalive. 
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13 correctly connected with rather than with , 
for the double the former leaves the alire in whereas 
the simple ^ in would either be elided or torn to H 

It must be conceded that for a long time this adjectiral 
and retained their adjectival value even 

when conveying an ablative idea Then gradnally the ablative 
idea predominated Bat as the adjectival form in the shape of 
gendar and nnniUet conbl not be got tid of Gnyiratl at a lalec 
stage of its evolntion brought into play the ablative snfBxes ^ 
and 11 ^ first through the step of the conjunctive participial form 
This view of the ablative soflSxcs gains support from the 
JI examined a little while ago and also from the old 

Braj usage of 5^7 (conjunctive participle) as in 

(the wind comes aJUr having httn in (-from) the lotos lake ” 
fParflmojyolisatotro 7 , Bondraii Ddsc^ also sinJiKvly used in 
0 W. Raj c g *lf 14 {rtthahhadeta cfAsrafa 

j^amiandAa 51) Consider also the following line in Xarasiuha 
SIchta Gnjanti 

Press Edition p 488i pada 85 line 2 ). Wt here distinctly stands 
for the modem ift It was forms like these that eventoally crysfallit- 
cd the conjunctive participle into the indeelmable abla 

tiTo teiminalioa th« former (conjnnelive patticipU) 

being analytical and the latter (»ft ^"V) being synthetical 

14 Cited inTcBBiton s' >ote8 72 (6) 

15 Dr Teasitori holds a diSereDt view viz that isa conjcnct 
ivo participle bearing aa ablative aigoificanco without being identical 
with the ablative post position (“liotea 72 (6)) This is simply 
a diat notion without a diSorenco 

hor a fuller examination c£ Dr Teasitori a views see my article on 
tl 0 “Ablative Termination in QnjerAtl, Sir Ashutosh Maker]) Silver 
Jnbileo Volumes Vol III i 3 I may however add that Tc'silon s 
derivation of from tbo locative of tUo past participles of 

and IS a needlessly raund'abont method and at the fonndation 
of this view lies his original error of deriving the conjanctivo parti 
cipial form (*Ftt) from iho locative ahsoloto (rTf^O of tho past 
participal f an error whi h I have already disposed of (^eo ro 
p 68 a 27) 
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It mast, however, he remeidbcred Ihai m 9115^ and 

the like (where the base to which w applied ends in ®t) the 
locative snfEx before the *1^ is latent, the old form would he 

Ott the other hand, usages like *IT*ir 

•ast. T5RT ??t5T5 ^ 35 IK B 37T 

3, furnish evidence m support of the pure 
ablative without a locative intervention I think a correct historj of 
the idiom is this Originally the adjectival form remained 

pure, then it elided into the ablative idea, and evesiaally the 
conjunctive participial form came in, yet it is possible to interpret 
the ablative sense of by referring it to the past participle of 
being explainable as {^»B! (gift 3) 

or?trft'W\^3 meanirg a clear indication 

being furmahed by the contrast between cases where the action 
consists of motion from one place to another and rest in n place. 
Compare and contrast Skr winch is interpreted 

psychologically as Bijif and interpreted as 

qijft n I Kntyayana’e Varttla on 

r«Rini, 1 IV 81). I suggest a contrast, because in and the 

like the object of inquiry is the termination ^ and its original 
whereas in (kca the inqoiry is directed towards the 

ide 9 which links the base with the termination Neveithelesa the 
adverbial nature of rft would favour the tracing from the conjunctive 
participle, lu addition to the considerations mentioned already, 
VIZ , JI. ^3^. H.tRfr^rRglJT.Narsiiiha’BaBJRvIsRaqi, Instances 
like tfroTSfift—Ac , must be referred to a stage of evolu 
tion^Iater than the adjectival stage and must not be treated as 
exceptions 

The adjectival (and may very well bo 

rnapared to the Apabhiam^a ahlaJjvp jjs ^*37 (pssSsed aVffAf 
to the pronouns), with Ihu distinction that *ft &o , are from the 
past participial forms while is from the present participle. 

I have already indicated my view that Hemachandra’s treatment 
of this appendage (or rather want of its recognition by bim) 
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13 bised on on obviona error, whereby he regards the really locative 
as tbo ablative termmaitoa, ignoring the trne ablative idea 
involved in in instances like 'HJI fl5T ^^3.* ® I have 
also referred in that place to my article on the Gnjarati Ablative 
Termination I would only give here enccinctly my reasons for 
differing from Hemachandra 

(a) As already stated all hu illustrations include 
Invariably, and no instance is given without this 

(b) Therefore, most be the essential factor for the 

ablative sense, and the mnat carry some other signi- 
ficance vir, location, 

(c) Although 5157, fUt and the like are not given by Hems- 
chandraas locative forms any where I believe Almost have 
been a locative euQit, either as a case*tcninDation or ns 
giving the words TRf *n cryoyo-like position; 

(d) Jl/«'7c^^drJ6od^a iittWiiahas f^-f^mlhesonse •ofJJ^j 

^ nod these forms are folly interspersed m that work,* ® 

(e) Laterlitcrature of thesixteentboentnry of the Vikramacra 

also abonnds m ns locntire ladcclmables,*^ 

(t) Dr Tessiton who regards H ns pnmnniy ablative, losing 
the ablative sense and passing into the locative sense 
winch muled scholars into believing it to be real locative,*® 
admits nevertheless the locative significance of ^ in St 
He VIIIir-355. 

(g) The ablative plnr in Prakrit is formed by the snlSses 

and (5i He VIII’iii 9) I conjecture that the Ap 
^nrs must be allied to these that (changed from 


1C See supra p 85 note 65 

17. P 1C, col 8, last para, 11 2, 3 

18 P 6, col 2, 11 2, 3, p 4, col 2,1 3, &e , &c 

19 Kdnha Iffde Pralrandha III 240, 1I1-94, Hart ilM, 

Dhaiana’s /TddamtarJ, p 128,1 6,1 13, p 129, 1 22, dc &e 

20 ‘ixoles 01 
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mast have come from the pres, part, of ^ and 5^^ 
from that of possible postulated form).*^ 

[la rare case3“ia poetry— the ahUttve eufiis U dropped:"" 

(a) qYT 
{Kdnhadade'prahandha, I. 246); 

(b) ^ 

Uhid, I. 251) 

and 'HT54) are intended here in (a) and (b) reapectirely.] 

The Locative Termination hK 
I no:? take the last termination left, HI (locatiTs) in Gujarati. 
We find the following state of things:— 

Prakrit proper (Jlaharashtri) has H or fiH (from Skr. 
for pronouns) for noons ending In ST iSi. Be. VIII-Hi-ll). I was 
at one time inolined to faronr the probability ofHt being derived 
From.the latter, f^H. Bat I finda better derivation to be stated soon- 
^ Apabhratn^a has H or ^ for nonoe ending in to denote the 
locative case; or ^tfls (5#. He. VIII-ir-S84). 

Mdrkandleya {PrdkrUa-Sarvatva, XVII-IS and S3) gives ^as 
well as H for the locative case. ^ 

Dr. Tessitori (“Notes”, § 74, (6)) gives for 0. W. R. Tj} os 
the ablative termination and traces it backward thus: "<^> 1^1 ^HIFt 
Ap. ablative of H»F. (j taking the place of VTJ^), He shifts 
the case here from the ablative to the locative. But, in as much as 
be traces the ablative-locative ?t from Skr. (ablative) he 
could as well have traced Goj. HI from 

Dr. SirR.Q. Bhandarkar, (‘Lectures’, p. 2G1) derives Q. 
HI from HCH. HYJTi HIST, Hl§,loc. Hlff (l? being dropped). 

21. LasscD, cited in Beamcg, H, p. 23i, regards fl-H) as a com- 
poBiUon of 1? (instr. plnr. terminatton) and 3^ (Skr.) ablative particle, 
acd made by a mistake of H (loc. plur, temirflllon) with 
(bkr.); ho further holds that the Hindi gfi and (ablative) resulted 
from ilio fusion of and ?Fh 1, and that (E.) gaveCH (abl. 

eaEQx) to Mirltht. All this is too ingenious and fanciful and there- 
foro unconvincing. 
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I have (su;!ra p 81, Iasi ihreelmes) traced m from 
through *T?r HII I shiold prefer to modify this and 
come into lino with Sir R G Bbandnrhar only with this alight 
variation viz that *m| {loc of *11?) changes its final ^ to 9T and 
we have *?(?, -yielding *1I G eventnally This does away with the 
needless change from the ablniire to the locative which 

Dr Tessiton resorts to. 

What has happened to the nUatire 0?^ (Skr e g , and 

to the genitive has happened m the case of this isolated 
locative in WT viz , that the old SLr and Prakrit terminations got 
worn oat or transferred and so a new analytical adjanct (*ri7- 
stepped in and that, in its turn passed throngh a corrosive 
process and finally deposited Rf as a aynthetic snfik. 

UotB I 

I have adopted the orthodox analysis of the dative sofdx^ 
VIZ the genetive ^ pins the tocaUve 7 A better view however 
would be to regard the 7 as instrumental of purpose or motive 
Sanskrit has this idiom viz instrumental to denote pnrpose or 
motive (See Panmi 11 ia-28 and the illustrations 

thereof in the Stddhdnta iavmudt). In fact my prefereUco of this 
view 13 hinted above at p 15S in remarks conclading the treatment 
of 7 lastrumental agentivc The preference given to the locative 
source for (TTi) at p S77 in Vol I of these Lectures 

should be given up now Closely examined behind this instru 
mental of purpose there is the idea of some verb like WW Cf 
877 <717^717^ ( Dhasfavadffild HI-S5) where 

is used expressly 

Note II 

At p 151 after I 2 read the following — 

A further indication s supplied by tl o personal dative forms 
VgK and the like (c g where the 

noun would bo inW (eg Here the 

#7 IS clearly the genitive W plus the 7 (loc or instr ). 
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We shall now cast a hnrried glance at certain indmdaaliziDg 
pecultanlieg m the Qnjarati language, grammatically and 
idiomatically. 

There is n contT'tat between English and Gnjarati in the 
syntactical arrangement m a sentence The order 
Pec^ianim arrangement in an English sentence is -^rst 
Syntax, the sahject, then the rerb, and last the object, 

dependent parts each as adrerbs being placed at 

the end, thus — 

* Gopal” bronght the horse here ’* 

In Gnjardt! (as in H and M ) the order will be ^Sabjcct, 
object, adrorb, verb, thus — 

*Tt*TT® 

A. disregard ot this distinction in idiom leads to incorrect 
arrangement m translation from one language into another, Wo 
Ireqnenlly hear Englishmen saying or Indians 

saying *'Qopal bronght bach the horao" instead of "Qopal bronght 
the horse bach.” 

Banshrit with its distinct inflections can afford to disarrange 
the syntactical order rcqnired in the TemaenUrs Wc ran say 

nil «r ir 

or «R n*^ Or ^31 nift 

With eqnftl correctness and wilhont any danger of misnndcratandmg, 

22 This applies to prose, lo Terse there is a wide latitndo 
for altcriag the order la Prose, too. emphasis alters the order thes — 
“Yon do not know how dArlj I love him ' (The adTorb howdeartif 
comes eSrly in the order for the porpose of omphnsls) 

la Qoj^r&tt also emphasis alters the syntactical order — 

3 nnillirl, where mi comlog before mjt marks anger or 
similar cmation In (1) and (2) tho change in the order marki a 
kin 1 o£ sarcasm Arrangement in the natnral order will giro quite 
a different idea, a bald etalomcQt 
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Gujnraii has lost the forma of comparison so ^ell kooun to 
Sanekrit, 'riz. tte forias vrith the tcnDiniUons 
M^amo™' w and iW or ^ and ?B. It ndopts these 
Sanskrit forms m taisama rrords, bat that is a 
mark of "clnssicnl”, or sometimes pedantic style, and, in the case 
of todWara adjectives, the word tJ»TK (=morc) is prefixed to show 
the comparative degree, and for the BupeilatiTe degree a circnm 
locutory method is employed by using expressions like Cg'ft 
or redoplicating the adjective as in 15)2^ (=greatc8t) 

uhere the first word is an adjective used as a notin. 

[Cnglish has er for the comparative degree and esl for the 
superlative. Could the er be connected with the Skr. tTT, and the 
est with the 8kr. ^8 ? This investigation is out of place in onr 
treatment ] 


hss two forms for the plural of the 
first personal proconn each signifying a distinct 

concept 

=> We, when the speaker exdudet the addressee from 
tho signification meaning “ He (or they) and 1". 
and 5117^ — We, when tho speaker tacludee the addressee mean- 
ing “ Vou and I.” 


[itTo/c —This IB not excluetvely a Oajarntl pecuhanty, Jlara- 
vadl has this feature as pointed out by Dr. Tessiton.*® Accord- 
ing to an authority cited by Sir George Grierson** this double 
plaral is a peculiarity of the Hravidian (and also of the Ilunda) 
dialects , though 1 imagine Ksnarese, itself a Dravidtan langnago, 
will have to bo excluded, for H has only one plural, *115 (=*wo), 
to express both the ndcas.’® "What I wish to note is that 


23 Hib hotca ’ , p 4, item 6 nador para* 2, (=Icd Aot Feb 
l0l4, p 24j item and para the same } 

24 A 2Ianual 0 / the AdiRinMlralMR of the iladrai PrendenCy 
an extract from which is qnoted in Sir George s article on "bangnages ' 
In tho ImperiaJ Gasetteer cf India fNew Edition), Vol. I. (A, D 
1907), p. 380 

25 While I consulted a Kanarcso friend 00 this point to verify 
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Gnjarati U one of the few InaianUngnages which have this doable 
plural, Banshrit had Marathi*® has Hind i has 

my personal knowledge, he drew my attention to Caldwell s work. The 
following extract therefrom la very enggestive — 

*‘In all the Dtavidian dialectsj wUb the exception of Canarcso, 
there arc two plorala of the pronoun of the first person, of which 
one denotes, not only the parly of the speaker, bnt also tho party 
addressed, and may be called the plural inclosivo , the other exclades 
the party addressed, and denotes only tho party of the speaker, and 
may bo called the plural oxclosive Thus, if a person said, ‘ Wo 
are mortal,' ho wonld naturally use the *we’ which includea thoBO who 
are spoken to as well as the speaker and his party, or the plural 
inclusive whilst he would use the plural exclnsirc, or that which 
ozclodee the parly addressed, if he wanted to say, “wo nro Hindoos , 
yon are Eoropeans " 

There is a similar distinction hetween the two plurals of the first 
person used in the UarMht and the GujarMt e g m Gnjar^lt, 

means wo-'the party speakiag, whilst Apane means we-tbe party speak 
log) and you also who are addressed There is no connection between 
(he particular pronominal themes nsed for this pnrposo in Korfborn 
India and in the languages of the Sonlh , but tho oxisteneo of so 
remarkable an idiom m the north Indian family, as well aa in the 
sontherDi seems to demonstrate the existence, ID the Horthcro family 
of an ancient nodcr current of Dcavidtao, or at least of non Aryan 
influeneos Tho idiom m question Is a distinctively Scythian one, 
and IB 000 of those points which eoem to connect the Dravjdian 
family with tho Scythian group There is no trace of this two 
fold plural in Sanskrit, or ia any of tho languages of the Indo* 
Enropoon family, but it is found every wbrro in Conlral Asia Tims 
Manchu has jniij-wo-of the one party and i«, we^tbo wholo company 
Mongolian has a similar idiom This peculiarity is found also m the 
northern ulalcct of the Ohinoso In that dialect, tsa men, wo, includes 
the persons addressed, whilst wo nt". wo docs sot, It is remarkable 
that It IS found also in tho Polynesian languages, m many of 
<A>r fanguages of America, and afto in those of tho Anslralian tribes ” 
(Caldwells Comjiarotire Grammar tS iJracidian Zfl«j 7 ua«i, 
2nd edition. 1876 A D , pp 308-0 ) 

Tho first edition, A D , I85C, contains these same remari# 

26 MarllUl Dictionaries (M into English and vice rer,a, Moles- 
worth and Can 1>), however giro and i«« 
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BangAl! has s^IRTT, Siodhl has Panjabi has 9T^f? (Amritsar, 
AmbiiU, Fcrozepttr) and (Kangda), to espress both hinds 

of plnral.] 

[The Melanesian island of Annatom in its langnage has four 
kinds of nnmbers for the pronouns ; singalar, dual, trial, and 
plnral, and, farther, the first personal pronoun distinguishes 
in addition \7hether the person addressed is or is not included in 
the tee-two, tee-three, or toeTnany of the speaker. The same 
distinction is found in some American Isoguagps.*® 

Thus this tendenc; for fine distinctions in this shape is 
prevalent in parts of the earth lying far apart, and several of 
them not connected hj ethnic affinity. And yet, so far as 
Indian languages are concerned, and in contrast vrith English 
also, Gnjardti is one of the feir exceptions in the matter of this 
feature of a double plural for the first pcrsonil pronoun.] 

In Yol. I of the Lectares 1 have iacideDiaUy touched the 
. qaestion of accent in connection vrilb the vride 

* sound of ^and on,*® and again when discussing 

the so*called *sUent’*® of, as also the Of ending o! nouns,*^ I shall 
therefore deal nith the subject here by vray of sapplemcntiog and 
expanding those remarks. I have said that the exact scope and 
meaning of the Ycdic accent is not clearly Lnoun, and that la 
dealing 'nitb tbe Indian Ternaculars vre recognise only tbe siresa- 
accent. . I shall add 

(a) that the old Yedic accent, lost in Olassioal Banskriti Tvas 
still further lost in the Prakrits and our vcrnacalars; 

(b) that, nevertheless, this accent had an nnperceived 

The reason seCms to be that expresses the inclusive as well as 
the exclusive plural, while is used for the inclusive plural alone 
but is rare. 

27. LSI, vol.IS,. Part I, pp. 136-7. 

* 28. Protegomena io the Stniy of Heyel'e Philosophy', <(ptciallij o/ 
his Loijw, by Wllb&m tVaUace, M. A,, LL.D., pp. 233-240. 

29. Pp. 136-146 of Vol. I, also P, 280. 

30. P. 207-9,213 of the same Toluine. 

31. P. 18S D. 47 of tbe same Tolame. 

22 
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jnflaence m Prakrit formationa, e g the tacking ou 
of the 7 termination and the shifting o! the stress 
in certain grammatical changes e g 
(l) ^ termination has already been dtalt with m Yoh I 
(2> 'afqcV'gflrff^ or 
( 3 ) 

In (2) the shifting o! accent from q to ^ alters tho spelling 
from ffjjl to 

In (3) the accent is on in bnt on and ?T both 

eqaibaUnced m (Yon cannot ptononneo or use which 

shows that the H must be accented), 

(c) that accent (in Gnjarati) is dormant m spoken langnagc 
bat comes up nader special conditions, as m tho esse of 
instances noted in (b) jast abore, 
and (d) that the element of accent plays an 2S3porlani part in 
metrical composition 

It 18 necessary to ezpUia (d) at some length In the first 
place it should bo preniieed that metricei emphasis which is known 
as fns (id/o) Is not tdefiiicol with acernt, thongb jcrj mock akin 
to it Por cTTS (tala) is the emphasis on a syllable rcqotred by 
the rhythmic formation of a metrical line whereas accent is tho 
inherent stress on a syllable in each word whether it be dormant 
or comparatircly prommeat As a result of tbis minntc distinction 
we find that if the metrical idfo falls on an nnaccented syllable 
the composition jars on the car e g 

(1) ^ d en 

The t«ifa on ^ in falls on a decidedly nnaccented syllable 
and is most nnpleasant to the car 

There arc cases where the tdla falling on an nnaccented syllable 
docs not ]ar, for instance the tdla on ^ in in the aborc line, or 

(2) 9TT ^ 

^TTtJEH iT^I ?PT tSq?T 5TT, 

STPh^. 

S2 P| 202-3, also preceding pager, hero and there 
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(3) ^ f|j?7RT, 

«r!r^ ^qfios ?pT sfT^at. 

(4) a 4? ndft s^ifT, 

bc^T. 

(5) 5PRq^ q^^nrtsi 

(6) 5:^^tt qs q^ET qr<qr 5l?q 

T^jq firq:?)’. 

(7) Q^nnTirqffrTnTq ^qq qf ^lyrq:, 

q 5r jHrr 5 ^; . 

(8) arfq'c jfht 5 tj qqjq^ ••iiii 

q^ HWl qr^ssft. '’) 

(All tlieBO iastaoces are from Bblmarilo BboUa'lth's poeui 
entitled Zdvanyamayi.) One or two more mstanecs may be adde d: 

(9) ^ ^ ^ q? WT 

Rq ssr qq 

(10) ^ ^ q^oT gq, ^qtcq$ 

q:t 

(iftipiira-Zanldra, VidTturanu Jl/’ifydtfor/ona, 

Bt. &, S; ITarslnharao BboUnatb) 

Note here the td’a on q in qqq (ioBtonoe (2)), on q: In qqT® 
(instance (3))t on ^ in 5^ (inetaoce (4)), on in (instance 
(4)), on q In qqq (instance (4)), on q in qqqq (instance (4)), on 
q5 in (instance (5)), on in ^f?qq (iDslance (C)), on q 
in qqq (instance (7)), on q in ^’ql (instance (8)), on Iq in sif^ 
(instance (8)), onf^ in jfiiq (instance (8)), onq ine^qq (instance 
(8)), on q and ^ (instanca (9)^, and on T of qTR and and 
ql of fi^q) (instance (10)). In all these the tdla falls cither on 
an. unaccented syllable or on a s/llablo irlth a snbordiaate or co* 
ordinate accent, and yet no jar is lelt. The reason for all tins 
issnbtleand yet clear. Still more prominent cases are of 
srhcrc the tdla falls on q in the first and on % on the second 
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IQ iQBtiiiice (2), and BtiU more w coming togotlicr in 

inslanco (3) with tbe (din on the 3 in the first and on ^ in 
the second Closely examined, the really possesses a minor 

accent because the word is composed of where the ^ of 

eiq IS an accented syllable to a certain extent. It would tahe long 
to explain all the cases in detail 

It may be contended that all this discourse about accent and 
(dlo IS a slippery affair, for we find that m poetry very often the 
accent is shifted from where we find it in prose e g. 

- 5^ t 

This in prose would be accented The answer 

to this is — ■ 

(a) there is a oonfaslon between tdla and accent, 
and (b) even if what is meant is that the Wa falls on unoceented 
eyllables we have a clear precedent in the old Vedic practice of the 
shifting of the aeeent m andpada texts. Our instance 

presents a similar case 

srfi >1 sire I sif^wnC 

famishes an instance where the tdla on apparently on an un- 
accented syllable, u not only not lamng, but marks (he emphasis 
of a negative strongly. 

At p CCofVol. lof these Iieolnres, last para, I have said 
that Gajsratf has not got tbe aecentnation present la Hisdf and 
K&thiavudl Gnjar&t! This m no way conQicts with what I have 
said about accent here and m my treatment of the ' silent" 0 ? d,ca . 
Por, in the farmer case 1 speak of accentuation, which is more like 
emphaita than the principle of accent. Besides the KuthiaTudf 

33 The sigmficanco of (be term «aml^i(d 13 clearly ebown here, 
tamhUd moaniDg (he putting together, umtiag of the separate words 
qWrRf hRrt Prd(//ifXAjKi,u I), nheihor the first word la 
taken as a (ntpurus/iu or a taluvnAi tantdta — Uvvaja takes It as a 
toAuvrlAi-shoiAS that inmAi/d aigniGea the relation between tie two 
texts j)aila and lamhitd It cvema therefore reasonable to dlrcard 
the interpretation given by some achoUra to the term lamhid where- 
by ft Is regarded as the collection of the several hymn § together 
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acccntcation w coupled witb a peenllat inlonalion, Vfliich giTos it 
the nature of a pitch acccat, as it were. 

Gojarallhas two words to express the idea of cegatiou which 
ore tautually dislingnishaUe, andyefc many to whom 
5Tny-*ITf Gnjaroti is an required langnsge fall into the ridicnlons 
error of treating thetwo as identical or sjnonymonsi 
Thus I hare heard many MariLtha gentlemen say'-^q % Tpql ? 
where ^15 must be nsed. The reason is this.-In JlaratM qn? 
stands for qxf (G.) na also for (G.) and the true deriratioa in 
each case is as nder;— 

1. ^ (Q.)“«o; ffoia Skr.qft, Ap. niff.®* 

2. ^ (G.) =11 «ol; from Bkr. qtf^, Pr. qfbl. 

3. (hI.)=2/o, a pure negative Indeclinable; it comes from 

Skr. qff, Ap.snt'c** 

4. (M0=»s not (lit. not »«), Is mode np of M. qfsifl 

where sTf| in the composition qfl is altered to 
*rnt by false analogy witlj snr| (indeclmable). 

Purst GujarAtf is unaeqaainted with it nses in its 
place: e. g. Parst On], qf? Hindn Gu}. 

is need in Slodlit tn a peculiar rmoncr; it is not an 
independent TCtb with a negative, bat represents 

the mistorc of the negative q with ^ as the present tense third 
personal termication, attached to some main verb, and with the 
order transposed; as in ($he comet), (the does 

not come), where the is an adjectivsl form undergoing changes 
of gender and namber (as m comes, come), 

vl being dcriveablc not from Skr. Pr. but from Skr. 

^.'Pr.'f^, itI3 (Ap.)-«tq. 

Hindi has not got srft (=qifel). It secures its purpose by the 
snalyticsl qlf 

[The dhliuction in sense and usage between’Gnj. and qfj 
may be compared, to a certain extent, with Kan. and ®fv5, and, 
to a certain extent with English 'not* and ‘no’; Kan. is slways 
attached to verbs and means ‘does not’ while i« simply a 


34. 5*. He. Vin-iv-419. 
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negatiye particle, meaning *no’» Thus sees’, 

he does not see. To the question a?I l-Did^ou see 

that ho^ ?, the answer in the negatire would be would 

be wrong here, but correct in *fT3 tlii not see. I do not 

know the distinctire deriration of ai?? and but there the 
Qsago Is as stated. 

Similarly in EngUsh— "He lorea me, ho loves mo not:— "Do 
youlovebim?” answer:— No. ‘Not’ would be wrong here, but 
correct In "I love him not.” (I do not love him). To trace this 
distinction in the deriration of the two words, no and not will, I 
am afraid, not help ns much, for the idea of (i>) cannot bo 
found in not which is composed of ne (~not)+o (=an, any)+ 
wrtt (=lhing), and no is traced to n« (=not)+o'(=»8yo, ever).] 

Gujardtf makes a peculiar distinction between «n and HT? ac- 
cording to the relative position tbe word 
occupies in a eenlence, i, e. relative to tbo 
verb, which rcsnlls in a modification of the 
sense and mood of the verb. 

Thus:— 

Ca) |=(he) may not come; 

('’5 }=(!.,) mil nol MOO. 

Note that in (a) is in the eobjanctivo mood,' while in 

(b) it is equivalent to the definits future tense. The position of 
HI? before or after oin determines this, 

0 and bear two different meanings in GnjanHt, both 
of which meanings are expressed by the single 
Word tioto in English. 

tft refers back to an event or action Ihst Las preceded the one 
with w\ich its Idea In directly connected, the chain 
heing^this being so, or thfs haring oecnrred, note’ you can 
do this.” e, g. 

*ini» ^ 33 Y (the day has broken. Wake up now), 
refers to the actual time 0 ! action with which its idea is 
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concerned, and sbedB i(s Iigbt on sn acUon ^rlncli js 
to follow, c s 

1. ^ (I dvned jnat now) 

2. S'mi I !IJ sfTTO §fi 1^<i: Tift eimaVl am Tcrj bnsy 
now, como after eonie time (literally, one ffhotild") 

This distmctWn between 5^ and S*r^I resolts from Iboir 
several derivations 

5*?'^ 13 from Skr. Pr ), —which corresponds to 

note®® m English, and which has both the meanings (that 
of Guj 5«I ns well as bat m Gajarnti ?V|<nr has lost 

one meaning (that of and retains the other only (tbat 
of ‘at present’). 

?■( comes from (Ap ) which, I believe, can be explained 
thns — (loc of iht), tbe sense being 

“it ieiny thus,'* which deary connects the action with a 
piet event 

Marathi 9TT?lf=«oie covers both meanings (5^ and 
and sre nsed in the single sense of f^otl Hind! also 

Lave tbe twofold meaning, so also Sindbl (traceable to Skr. 
end Kanareso 

27*1 «<^al»eej>re^«i W and nsed in Gnjii&tJ compounds 
ftg negative prefixes, show the following 

features 

(a) While Sanskrit has »T as the of a componnd, 

Gnjar itl has ST, e. g STJp’i); and tbelile, 

(b) While, in Sanskrit, tbia 9? when followed by a vowel 

takes the djamo * 3 ^ (os OTSVIT and the like), and 

remains os e? before consonants ( WHcii ?*TvnTl dca ), 
Gnjiroti has STOT (coming from Skr ers^) even before 

35 .Vow (EogluU) traced to «« (AS, 03, G, MLG, OHG, MUG, 
GOTH ) IS connected with new which, again, le related to Lat 
»oi*u» (Skr sf?) This points to the common idea underlying 
“noAv' and ‘now,’ what comes after *oow being necessarily “now” 
with reference to what baa gono before, and thns primarily, it would 
Hccm, the sense of 5^ Is an earlier one than that of which most 

hare developed under changed conditions, then and noie would 
point to the eame primary sense o£ row 
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consonants; e. g. sioilWg, 

sioiqpfttft, aT'nstP*^, et ca.. This last 

feature had its full away in Prakrit and Apibhran^aj 
e?oi§5T. dea- 

lt Will be noticed that in these GujarStl coinponndtf, while sj 
is used In the case of 4ahut»riAi compounds, sun comes in when the 
compounds are tatpurutka. ^^3^# traceable to fkn ®*y 

farnish a clue to the guess that this "T in Ga}arati bjhutrihi is not 
from Str. *1 but from Skr. 

Oujar^ti (in common with M., H., SO employs otherwise 
AuxtUaryierlguted independent verbs as auxiliary verbs to 

toitjnifp tpecial fea- Binnify certain special features added to the 

Son “cf’ll,! W»« conveyed by the ffisio 

verbi. exercised in English by indccJinabIcs like 

“away”, "off", and the like. The following examples will illnstr 
ato*^ my ttcaoing -• 

*1^ 11^3' *ils j, qrzil 

nvzi. dca.. 

[There is in Dombiy GnjarSlI an expression In TO^Ut which 
apparently falls under this head, hot is composed of the wrong 
auxiliary verb. It is the expression The correct 

expression would bo ?3* The analysis and history of tbis 

Bombay usage is interesting. In llio first place, Oujarit! proper has 
avr?3 CSkr. Pr. W> ) to express the sense of ^ Bkr.=to girt, 
^ (Guj. aijw ) bears the sense which implies a transference of owner- 
ship; is the defini- 

tion of the action of Gujariti proper use? \ (?i) under 
cxceptionnl idtow-condUions, c. g. 

’t^’n tsd =n \ ’till'’— Pji.p.iraiiiji^ ' ?ift, wjisi 

3C. A glaoeo at the Index of Prakrit words at tho end o£ 
Kum&ropAJa-ebarMa, edited by 8.P. Pandit, will ehow tho large 
number of instances of this kind. 1 have culled out the above instances 
from that index. 

37. These expresaioas may he approximats Jy rendered into EngJiali 
ns under:— 

*5^1 ^ j=to go and tell (a eeeret); 
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and the like, TThcre ^hag a mota- 
pboTical aenec of giving, not an actual handing over of goods, or 
of an article, 

Kow, Kathidvadi GujaratS possesses the root \ (td) only, in all 
cases, 1 . e. tbit of transference of oirnership as vrell as motapborical 
giving, it does not possess the root STtu , ibns, a Katbidvadl Gnjarati 
vrillBay vfloTlfT where a Gnjarati Qnjarlti will say 

Now, finding that n-as a Kalhiivadi 
ngage for the Kathiavadt migrators to Bombay, each as 

BlidtiSa, Hemons, Lnhands, and others, tamed the anxiliary^f 
in into SIPIJ with a desire to ose a pare Qajarat! 

expression, and in so doing stumbled, for here does not 
serve the minor part of an aaxiliarj verb. (It would do so in 
whore is not actual handing over, in 
it would be ‘ handing over,” and hence smf woald not be an 
aoxtliary verb there). This is the analysis and genesis of the nsage 
which IS found creeping into pameroos newspapers, 
magazines and writings of even repoted aotbors who are all the 
samo careless in this matter 

[Mar'ithli like Kathi^v&di Gnjarati, possesses only, and 
consequently many a Mardtba is beard saying sii<3^ (=11. 

vsnft tun away, 

5I?=to repeat, to rocilo (floently), 

*n35=to overtake, 

WffT STfSa— to write and fioieli, 

551 ^ Ul^-to write by way oC reply, 
etI3^**to settle (as a dispute), 

lorn oat, to drive away, 

WS'i=to keep safe, well protected, 

?^=to abose, 

X7l®to reply, 

?^t={o impress a brand mark, 

sow with doe atitcbes of a particular fcmd, 

X^»to treat with ladkcettam kinds of door, before making 
sweets out of them 


23 
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) in Gujarat! for Uissi This is also heard in 

the Gujarat! spoken bj' Bombay Bbltias and others. The position 
of % in this case is not of an anxiliary Tcrb, bnt a principal Tcrb, 
^Therein idiomatic usage employa ^ in a metaphoricsl sense.j 

[Kanarcse sometime repeats the root to express the cSect 
of the anxiliary verb of this kind, e. g. \ (leat4 o/.)— 

where ft? is the conjanclire participle of ft^ (—to leare), 
and ft^ 18 the imperatiTe second person singular.] 

I bare before^* incidentally spoken of donble*b%rrelIed 


mitt'll ttM’JuR »Ft 


words peculiar to Gnjar&i!. I focus fbem 


here under the term tpt. They 

are to be distingnibhed from the duplicate words like HUTflUj 
where the second member is formed by jingling the first 
member by tacking on the same word with ^eubstitoted for the 
first coasonsat; (where the first member begins with a « the dnpli' 
cate is fonned by anbstiloling ’r for ^ e g. 

7!^). Harhtbt resorts to this trick bnt instead of 9 the 
rowel of the first syllable in the second member it pnts ft for the 
first syllable of the first member; e. g« gUpftu etc.. Hindf 

resorts to ^ for ; e, g, These duplicate forms conrey 

the idea of “or the like,” horse or the like; whereas 

the class conreys a different idea, the idea of "et eeUra." 

and will fonihb a good illostration of the 

distinction: would mean drugs, nursing &ce; while 

would iudicatc drugs or the like; e. g. 

(1) . q uH> sr, ^ 

(2) . Id mutlfssft 

The w«rda coming under this Jpjf can be classified 

under the following beads:— 


(a) Words with the eecond member meaningless; 

(b) Words with the first member meaningless' 

58. T'icie Volume Z of these lieetnrea, pp. 82-3, b. 26. 
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(o) Words in which both the members 

possess a meaning. 

The falloioing come under 

class ( a):— 

' 








Btawg 





*b)«o)*irci5t 

'reariqtl 

Ffl^q^ 



fS«isiciTtT 



a'trara 





f<wthrm 


The following words 

come under claei (i):-^ 





9Tr5Pn?T 



arrest 






3TRqK 




It Trill be obdemd that to this elass tbs first member is bat s 
rhyming member with the secood one, tbs initial syllable being the 
Towel 3? with its Tarfations in ofT, and the like, in response to 
the first rowel in the second member. 

Tht foUowtng word* come under class 


tjrding 

rrvA*i^ *fOqs<^ 


la some coses, the meaotng woold reqaire to be stated: 
^^^=wrftaged (things), to arrange; 

5Tiq=an object, a thing} 
tSTS from nr^i 
from 
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a?Tl£^ (from 

erf^} 

IJ3“froin *S?'n throngh ?F? (see Vol. I of these Lectures, 
pp. 82-8S, n. 27). 

(Sir.), 

from ?r^+^, 

from 3^, hence entauglemcut, 

OTj from S^fOoj ) to remain concealed 
ht. fi branch, hence going off the road. 

JJ7 from probaW;. 

5r?rT= a serrant (Pers ) 

3TST (Arabic) plural of the final btt gets an unuridro 
in GnjarfitI gt^lT. 

I no^ deal trUli nu important matter in connection \nth the 
0«I»fS« I..gn.ge, li, Imp.rUnt. 

being rooted in the phonetio hisfory of 

QajarUtt rrords. I elludo to the eyatem of spelling employed 

m Gsjsrfitf norks from ttmo to time and the morcsents 

started wiili a ticw to reform the unsettled system of Oojarutl 
Bpcllmg, The fact that the subject derives its vitality from the 
principles discussed m the foregoing lectures is my apology for 
liohieg this subject here, 

It is well known that in oldeu times the spelling of words was 
not systemotired on acenrato liaest though 
admitted that no sound was kept 
without a symbol, crude or otherwise. Thus, 
for Inatance, the aspirate found in actual speech was represented 
itt some way or other, whether its location was exact or not, c g. 
HJfrty WI39/ fdiW The ^uarUt/ fej Iff ibt 

metre) lu such cases diitmetly shows that the inlend«d fom was 
n, etc.. In fact w some cases are 

found side by side with?R:^ («ea the passage from Dayaram's 
commentary on his Sat Satyi cited m theio Lectures, Vol I, 
r, 18). Thu crude but honist method lasted opto the 
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couclnsjon o! the nineteenth ceniarj’ o! the Vihrama era. On the 
mtrodactioa of regular education bj the State, during the tenure 
ol the Board of Education the aspirate was correctly represented 
as m and the like, tras aUo the form then adopted. 

The first Gujarati monthly magazine, the JBuddh praldia, in its 
first number (A. D 1850) wrote iTpi, and the like, 

allhougli it also irrote >Torri *IT*T Ac. for Uni Ac , 

In 1859 Mr. Howard as the Lead of the Educational Depart- 
ment appointed a Committeo fo settle the system of spelling, but 
it bore no results In the same year T. 0. Hope (Educational 
Inspector) with the help of bis Depnties, drew np a set of rules of 
spelling, which were adopted in the school senes. Xnrmaddlankara 
Kan, jnhia J^onaa-rydlarano, parti, in 1866 A.D , pp 27 ff. fised 
certain roles of spelling, rule 8 m which recommends the % as the 
second member of a conjunct o g Tjn;. etc, at 

iho same time running into absarditiea like forgetting 

that a rowel cannot possibly be a ball member in a coDjanct Later 
on be seems to bare abandoned this absard symbol Sereral of his 
rules are, no doubt, erode sod open to correction When m 1869 
A. D he began to rerisc his Dictionary, published in sereral parts 
between 1861 and 1866, nad the KarmaloSa appeared in a complete 
form in 1873, ho laid down in his Introdoction a eet of rensed 
rales of spcllmg. Tfaeec were on improTed lines, and yet disclosed 
faulty ob3er>atioa and conclasions Ho has recognised the presence 
of Z in words like Aca. cited above, also the wide sound of 
and and sereral other features The noteworthy fact is that 
throughout all these attempts, the correct principle of tenting as 
IBS tpeal, in other words phoneUf tpelUng, Is recognized as a goal, 
although its application has not always been auccesslul or correct. 

In 1871-72 A D tho Book Oommitteo of the Educational 
DcpaTlroent fnuied a eet of nilcs for spelling. Although faulty 
and imperfect lu several respects, these rules recognized the prin- 
ciple that words should be spelt a!, they arc pronounced in the 
' 39. I get this information from Aarmo cydlarc/ia, part I, (A V 

1865), p, 27, note 
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greater part of Gujarat. The most ironical fact howeyer, was that 
these rales were not followed eyen in the school books published 
by the Department. A. humble Tillage school master named 
Pnrshottam Jlngataram drew op a statement showing where the 
serenlh book contained inconsiatent spelling. Dr (then Mr.) 
Buhler directed Nayalar^m Lakshmtram to set right the errors. 
Finding the subject a large and difficult one, Ifaralaram wrote an 
elaborate and thoughtful discussion on the whole question In 
spite of all these attempts at sjstematiration the spelling eren in 
the books of the Educational Department did not follow these 
rales, and a number of incorrect representation of words marred 
the literature of those years. 

This state of things continued for nearly sixteen years since 
then, when m 1888 A. D. I published a 
imJtfnnMt'Z P.'opMtt »■> ‘k* o( Oojarttl .pdimg, 
contending for the adoption of phonetic spell- 
ing on correct hoes cf philology and the erolution of the Gujardtf 
language. I need not dilate on the ducnssion, but would simply 
note down the points I adrocated — 

(a) The recognition of^ »n words like ^573. 

&ca where the existing practice adopted *713, 

^ &ca althongh the ^ was heard in spoken language, 
and was etymologically correct. 

(b) Tbc recognition of the wide sound of ^ and eqf. 

(c) The recognition ol the soft iprrT, as in 

srns’I (=tfae eye), (imperatiTe)scome. 

These news of mine crested s certain amount of stir at the 
time, some opposing the proposals as “innoTations'* of a reroln- 
tiontry nature. With a new to aulboritstire acceptance I 
addressed a letter in January 1886 to the Director of Public 
Instraetion sending to him a copy of my pamphlet and snggestiag 
a practical consideration of the subject Ko immediate results 
came from this. But a silent w orking of new forces was created 

40 See ^arala Grant^drafi, III, pp. C to 33, 
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snd eorcral writers instinctiTelj began to adopt more or less tbe 
spelling I adTOcated. ... 

Tffo welMcnown scholars made a more in ibis matter a few years 
later. Itao Bahadnt (then &Ir.) KeSayaUI H. 

Slrayefort) at Dhrnya framed, ia 18dS, a set of rnles for 
•>/ apeHing of words in a Dictionary 

andertakn by two Pars! scholars. These 
mles agreed with some of my minor snggestions, bat regarding 
the aspirate 5 in words lite &ca. , they were silent; they 

however recognised the wide M and »TT. Then in 1896 A. D. 
the late Oorardhanaram M . Trlpatbi proposed, in the pages of 
5amdfoc%aiba (a qnarterly joamal), a set 0 ! mles lor fixing the 
spelliog of Oa|ardti words. These proposals were criticized by me 
at the time, as leaving the sabject in an nosettled state. 

About the same time the Gnjardt Yernacalar Society of 
Ahmcdahad, at the instance of the Direotor of Foblic Instruction 
(who was desirous to secure a list of words correctly spelt for 
adoption, if acce'ptable, in the departmental books) appointed a 
Committee for making proposals, but this bore no fruit. The 
Onjardt Veruacular Society made another minor effort, with equal 
fmitlessness. 


Seven years thereafter, in 1901 A. D., the revision of the 
Departmental school series was taken in hand, 
Action taken ly and in that connection I wrote officially to the 
ide Edueotionol De- -n -j » » xi t» • • n -.x j 
^iXTtnitnt President of toe xtevision Oommittee advoc* 

ating the proposals for reform made by me 
already. The Oommittce made certain ‘'tentative*' rnles which 
were obviously defective and unscientific. I wrote again pointing 
out these defects. The Oommittee made eomc minor improvements 
'oak Wt ttio Tnlcs in an xmeaVnAactory irtaAe its Tcsrrris rnmn points . 
These mles evoked criticism from one or two persons in certain 
magazines hnt nothing came ont of it. 

There the matter rested. Finally in Jnly 1905 the First 
QajardtS Literary Conference met at Ahmedabad, when I presented 
a lon^ paper on the sabject of Spelling Deform, and a Committee 
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was appomted by the Conference to tnveatigate the qnestion and 
enboiit proposals to the next conference This Committee did 
▼ery little work for nearly six years bat in 1912 A. D. it snbiaitted 
Its Report and Recommendations to the Fourth Gnjaratf Literary 
Conference These were conceired in a spirit of compromise, bat 
left a good deal to the option of indiridnal ecbolars The Con- 
ference passed a resolation noting and recording the report of 
the Committee oa Spelling Reform ** Naturally no sneh resolution 
vronld be binding on any tndiridflal. Rat this much is clear that, 
m spite of the protracted eontrorersy on this rexed qnestion, 
carried on in xanons Gujarati magazines by persons qualified or 
unqualified to deal with the aabject, there has been a more or less 
Widely prevalent tendency amongst Gnjaratf writers to adopt 
phonetic spelling based on philological fonndations. The subject 
still continaes to dinde writers into different camps. It is difficnlt 
to peep into the fatnro and predict what final eolation will he 
arrived at by the majority of expert thinkers on this aobject Bat 
the ontlook is not each as to caose any fears that the principles of 
a scientific and scholarly study of the qnestion will suffer at the 
hands of persons not qualified to handle the sabject. 

I close my fifth Icctnre here. 


Supplement to Lecture V, Section II. 

I. P. 358 

The followiag may be cited as an instance of (*11) nsed 
adjectivally — 

( ? ) sirifErar ^{ti ^ 

(Fremfioanda, Suhhadrti harana, I, SOO) 

here qualifies 

»it= { ftq?rr ). 

(RAramaro Citd by Brabadeva, V. S. 1G09.) 


41, See Report of the Fourth Gnjar&tt Slhltya Parubad, p, 72, 
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(5) ftst «n 

(^Kiithadade-prahandhsi IV‘78) 

(4) 5ii flusjr •I’: 

*■ (H.d, lV-110) 

Another adjectiral Tariant'ie ftjg, o. g, 

53 381511} Tgig fatrt 

(A'dnXarfarftf— PraSondSot III— 147.) 

I a. P. 168 Atlcr aitft Pm Am. add — 

qqt uHtant: sMVu; sjtcr cn^sa}? 

(Dayirami K^i^o. iSan^faXa-QnjaTRix Press Editiou, p. 256) 

II. Supfiment ioLtetnre V, Section I, 

Add at the end 

Page 118, n. OS. 

This has ita preeflraor ia K'dnhadadrpralatidfta (V. S. 
1512).— 

( 5 ) ^ ^ iirj fi}ii3T 3117 ii:^ SOTipi 

(1-115) 

( =1 ) <8? HUf tlt(5l iR 3151 SllHVt 

(11-77) 

( O ^ *"*1 ^ W SlP’ 0 *iRb 513 

(III— 8) 

( s ) 7:5 S71 dtitft iTF 3iren3 ! qi? uiSr 
( ^ ) <85 3} 3=37 ^3=5 Tli t RSuHtO 

(III-1S8) 

III, Page 144. 

(a) The lengthening of the into sn in the Tocatire 
stngalnr is found in old Gujarati poetSi and dates as far back as 
Natasmha Mehto. Thus t — 

( 1 ) 3roi>: srfiijttt 7 W 1 liiTifKTi 

iBhaitfjnSna-nu'poda, 14. 1. 1) 

{I6id, pada 17, 1. 1) 

( O 5 '1^'^ g 9 ^3^ 

(.Ihdtpada 40, 1, S.) 

Dayirixo has — 

( M ) i 

( sft ijvicr ir> 

CA^ftiPAalti'flO-patfa; 289). 
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I behere tbia feature ttss s remnant oC the ApabhramiSa 
idiom, Yibich stack to Mardtht all along, tint ^as lost in Gnjaratt, 
till It was renved m modem times in poetry (not as an Apa- 
bhratnla trait, bnt distinctly as an imitation of the Haratbt idiom), 
probably abont the time when Bholdnath Sardbai wrote bis 
Prarikand. mdld ^ appears to hare been an attractive factor in 
poetic composition 

rV. Pays 147, after the Srd line add (in a separate para )~ 

A peculiar nse of the dative form m ^ is found in Frema* 
nanda, where o% is egnivalant to oiij, e g# 

furii ftel % 

(iSu&Aadrd Parana, 1. S90.) 

irAr. 

This idiom is repeatedly oaed in this poem In a nomber of 
places, a lew zaore lastancea may be giren 

0. ISO 

w <:Kfl f \ 

(I 1517) 

0. 1671) 

(I 1685) 

V. page IS", nndcr XIII add— 

T?/ ^ 'TTrfl 

(Xdnhadadr-proJondha. IV > 49) 

(5n^) is the sense here. 

VI. Page 112, alter (m) etc add— 

^qnr VTJft trjTC 

CK’flnfuj'ladrpfabandha, IV'SC) 

VII. Page 118, onder OTST add*— 

(b)-l. 8157 Tfl iR Tfcii vira 

(IV’-85) 

(h)-2. 3777 art n^t'^ ITS nrii^iTisit ^ 

(Nnrasinha Mehta, ^?4«i SoAairapadi, pada 64, et 7.) 

VIII Page 118 under lit add — 

<g) ^ ^ irrcr tr^ ^ 

iKdnhcdadfprahtmdhai 11*16) 
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LECTURE VI. 

A Historical Sketch of Gujarati Literature. 
Having gone oTer the courao ot OTolotion throngli which the 
Gajarilti language passed during the last Bereral 

rmhiyrnge ICS'S ™ 

Gojar&ti literature. It may at once be stated 
at the outset that we need not begin with the early Apa- 
bhratnSa period, as 1 do not hold the unjustifiable theory that 
it yopresented early Gujarati language. The surrey we hare taken 
in the last lecture ought to satisfy us that eren the language of 
the fifteenth century of the Vikrama era cannot be called Gujarati 
without an undue wrench, much less could wo giro that name to 
the earlier specimens nnlcss yon arc indifferent to the significance 
o! a name, ond wonld, with Shakespeare’s hero in JJomeo and 
pkad"~“Wbat’a in a name Ido not suppose yon can 
call the following piece a specimen of Gnjarfiti:— 

'iRcqfda 

sm tr Pm <TO5 »ni srit ^sfeir- 

CTIt I 

(Aio^and — Prakrit translation; V. S. 1S30; 

Mr. Cbimanlal D, DaW’g Paper, p. 89). 

Or, take a specimen from the close of the fifteenth century 
(Vikrama cra)r— 

^ W5or t 5r 'leq 

!i{ ^ iguq fi i g ^ ^ ^ 

^1(5 snf^t ft? I 

{ Sati^rahant'BdUiittbodha V.S. 1497; 

. Mr. C. D. Dalal’a Paper, p. 41) 

We sec here that In spite of g (genitire termination), ^ 
(*^b)^), which are features of later Gujarati, the rest of the 
extract possesses the pre-Gnjaral! characteristics, -t?f, 

&.C. d-c.. Can you rightly call this a specimen of the Qnjarat! 
language 1 
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Taming from intemal cbaractenstica as an ondentinry^ factori 
let ns consider the light thrown by external 
External tvidence facts in the eridence famished by history and 
the accoants of travellers The langnage 
would acquire the name of Gujar&it surely after the country 
acquired the name Gujardt and not before I should say long after 
for the name would take some time la establishing itself and the 
literature and language to assume the name after the country would 
naturally take a little more time the conditions of name acquisition 
are inherently such Or even if the acquisition bo comparatively 
sadden its establishment will necessarily take some time to secure 
currency for the name If therefore Marco Po1o{A D 1254-1824) 
mentions Gejarat in bis trarels all we can infer is that the 
country had acquired this name in the thirteenth century A I) 
and we esanot necessarily conclude that the langosgo was known 
as Gujardlt The oridence as regards a common language prevail 
iDg over Gujarat and PajpataaS opto the sixteenth eentary A D 
19 so conclusive and convincing evidence viz m the shape of old 
literatareia Gujardt and Harrad f'thc latter of these being care 
folly studied by Dr Tessiton) that we cannot imagine the 
distinctive name of Gojarutf being given to that langnage in those 
early centuries of Marco Polo s tramls As is well known Narainha 
Mehtd who Nourished from A D 1425 to 1481 never calls the 
language by tl e name Qujar itt hie name for it is UTTilE f^T * 

Tie Collection of Prukritaml Sanskrit Inscriptions piiblisl ed 
by the Bhavnagar A^ch^ologlcal Depirtment gnes at p 12S at the 
end of a long Sanskrit Inscription (No IS in the collection) a 
vernacular summary of the eamc The Inscription pertains to 
Eknlingaji near Udeypore in Mewar It is dated Samral 1545 
The Ternaonlar summary possesses linguistic features peculiar to 
0. W Bajasthanf only one word (j 6 18) has the 

appearance of Gujarati But the most eigaificant fact abont this 
vernacular summary is that in its opening Sanscrit stanza the 

(Surala Saf^rdma, pads 72, st 2) 
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writer Bays that he hag translated the original into ‘‘VptTTT'* 
(i. e. the Ternacokr), and he does* not giro any specifio name to 
this deicrhMihd, 

Padmandbha in his Kdnhadade'prahandha (V. 8. 1612) calls 
his langoage Prdiriia.* 

Bhilana calls the language of hia works by the name 
as also This, however, ia not the same thing as the 

distinctirc name of Qujaratl. 

Thns, nowhere ia the early centnrics before V. S. 1760 do 
wo find as the name for the language of Gnjardt. And 

no wonder, for, as we hare seen in the last lecture, the morphology 
of the language was siill that of the later Apabhratoia, of conrse 
crolred into farther dcrelopments, rather than that of modem 
Gujarati, and proriacial distinction was rendered impossible by 
the tact that this later Apabhramla was atill prevalent throughont 
Gujardt, Kdfhidwdd, and Bdjastfadna. 

Ibis being the case, we need not wonder at the fact that the 
first mention of the language as G^)ar&t^ Is found In 17S1 A, B. 
by the Berlin Librarian La Oroze.^ I recognize that this is Enropcan 
mention. Bat in the absence of any indigenous statement" we 
need not object to a foreign acconnt especially as ontsiders wonld 
be more likely to connect the name of a language with that of tho 
province in which it is spoken, than speakers of the langnsge 
ihciusclvcs. In these circamstances. it is rather difilcalt to rccon> 
cile ourselves to Sir George Grierson’s view that Gajarut! language 

2. tpil. 

3. See aupra pp. 9-10. 

4. LSI.IS, partll, p. 333. 

6. Pteraluanda calls the language Gajardcl \a one place: 

(Da{ama'$tandha, AdhyAya 1C, JTaJixrd 64). 

The exact date of this work i>i«tinsa*ilaRdda is uncertain, but it 
was eemetlme after 1700 A. P. This fits is well with La Croze's mentios 
in 1731 A. D. 
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The opinions of Str 
George Gnerson and 
E E Dhruva dts 
sented from 


and liieratQTO flonrished over 900 years ago.® 
Macb more difBcnlfc to siiraOoiT is H> H. 
Dhrura's assertion tbat Sir George Grierson 
considers tbe earliest date of Gnjaratf to be 
about 780 A D.’-nn opinion for which H. 
H. Dhrara refers us to Sir George’s paper on "The Modern 
Vernacular Ltteraiure of EtnduHan’*, p. 1> Sir Qeorge'a paper 
herein referred to is printed as Part 1 of J. A. 8. Beng, (A. B. 
1888), as H, H. Bhrava himself informs ns elsewhere/ I look 
at this reference, and what do I find ? It simply mentions the 


6. The Imperial G<iseiteer of Indta, new editioni Vol I (1907 
A. D ), p 368, *'Gujardli Language", where the says — 

“Owing to the surTival o£ a namber of ancient grammars, wo have 
3 connected history of the fangaage £rom Me time when it first eatne 
into existence as a modern Indo^Argan Femacular tome nine hundred 
years ago," (The ftahea are tome). 

Again at P 430 of the same Gatetteer 6ir George says ~ 

“Gajariltt has an old hteratare dating from the fourteenth eentsry 
which has been little explored. The oldest writers dealt with phi« 
lology ” 

Most probably Sit George has in bis mind the Mugdhdvalodha 
AukiikaiV S 1450) as he seems to allode to It in LSI, IX, part II. 
p. 327. Obviously he misnames the language as GujarUtt. 

7. See ZZ. H. Phrava's paper on "Rise of the Drama” in the 
2Van$ae{ions of the Ninth Jntemational Congress of OnentaRiti, Yol 
I, p. 300, footnote, 1. 

H H. Dhruva’s footnote mas thns Grierson mentions the 

earhest Hindi works to be those of Pnahya Havi He ssyn that I 
consider the earliest date of Gajar&tt to be about 730 A C. (rids the 
'‘Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan,” p 2).” 

Now, this note is a puzzle to me, for p 1 of Grierson’s work 
here mentioned says nothing as to H H Dhruva or bis views. And 
what 13 said is about Pnahya Eavi, and his date is given as 713 A. D — 
not 730. If the word *1 in ‘'He says that I consider" Is bad English 
for ‘he’ (meaning Grierson), oven then ao such view is expressed by 
Sir George Grierson at this place I leave the tangle as it is, and I 
start on the assumption that B. H. Dhiava meant ‘he’ by ‘1 ’ 

8. Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orienta* 
ligis, p. 298, last para. 
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Bifttcments la Sib'tiftgh Saro} tb«t one, Poslija Kavi flourished 
in 713 A* D that he TTiote both in Sanskrit and in the vcrnacnlar, 
and that ho is mentioned m Tod’a Jidjasthdna, and-mark this-Sir 
George comments on this as belowj— 

“If by vemncular we arc to anderstnnd a stage of langnage 
later than that of (he Prlknts, thm aeema a most improbable 
statement, nor can I find that it is borne out by Tod The only 
allnsion apparently bearing on this point in tho is a 

reference (i 229( Caicntta editiODi i, 24C) to a Pnsbya the antbor 
of an inscription (translated i 7d9) I can find no mention m 
Tod regarding the Ungaage m which he wrote ” 

IIow H. H. Dhruta reads in this a statement by Sir George 
Grierson that Gnjarutl fioorisbed IQ 713 A>B. passes comprehen' 
Sion. It may bo noted incidentally, that Sir George’s paper 
confines itself to the TcrnacnUr hteratorc of Upper India (which 
is apparently the meaning of Stdutt&n) and he could not hare 
dreamt of Gajardtt m this eonoecfion at all 

Perhaps H. H. PhruTa bntide bts theory on bis' opinion that 
GajarSt! bad a wide preralence embracing perhaps hldlra and 
PajpntSnd.**’ Bat sorely this range of tbe langnage belonged 
totheO.W Raj m tbs centanes following tbe fonttoenth centary 
npto the sixteenth centary. and certainly not to tbo 
langnage of the early period about 713 A. B. when only tho 
Prakrits held sway. It is prcpostcrons to say that the langnage 
then spoken was Gnjaratk One might as well say, that the 
language spoken during tbe Vcdic period was Gnjarit!, 

In another place, H. il. Bbrora regards Gujardtl to be as 
old 18 V. S. 802 (s A. B. 746'*). This claim for such great 

0 730 IS evidently a alip on n 11. Dhrava s part* 

10 See Appendix to II H Phrova's edition of tbe 
AulUl-a, p 5| Vol 2, Utter half. 

11 See bi8 paper on *‘TJU i7«ff-Vemoculari op iresiern India 
read before tbo Eighth Intersationa] Congress of Onontaliats, held at 
Christiania on lOlh September 1889. 
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antiquity is based on the following inscriptioa found below the 
image of Qinapati at AnahilTSda Patana 

< 50 ^ afq ^ 'flsR 

5J? ^ “ 

H H Dhruva gives a variation of this inscriptiooi though 
how there could be a variation we cannot ascertain It runs thus — 
ST0T^55?T3? »iTzfar SHWs’ai ?«n«nT ff ^ 

I may at once state that this inscription and its Bimilar 
proto types found at Patana have been exposed as forgeries by 
expert opinion both on ecriptional and linguistic anachronisms ^ 
Yon have jnst to imagine the absurd position we should be 
driven into by accepting in this inscription forms hhe (genitive 
termination) (for which came into vogue some three 

centuries after He&}achiodra*^as being extant £ve cenianes before 
him ’ And remember that— ApabhramSa itself (which was a dead 
language in Hemachandra s time) developed about the sixth or 
seventh century as Sir H. G Bbandarkar tells us ^ 

As regards the name of the province there 
TFb«a tool the -ue references to Gujarat m the local literature 
107 ^ 6 pfovtnce*^^'* ot the thirteenth century A B But the name 
IS not given ns fpirTil but nsWsit^VT*® We 
comcacTOSS thennme Gujordt for the first time it seems mVasiupdla 

12 Taken from Bu{J(2A«^rait<fsat 1690 A D p 282] from 
a tr'inalatioa of H H Dhruva a paper read at the Congress 

13 H H Dhruva B edition of the M'^gdh&valodha AulftXa 
appendix p 10 

14 ArchiieUvrai Anitqu%l*e$ of i^oUKer i GM;ordI (Burgees and 
Oousens), ArcJiaoofoytcaJSuroejrqf ireitem J»dta Vol IX, 1903 A D) 
Archaeological Survey of J»tdia(How Imperial Bones) Vol XXXII, pp 
6 and 45 

15 His Leclureti n S02 

16 ^evan(agtrt rdsa V. S 1288=1232 A D , mentions 

for the king of Gurjara-deia (KadavS I, st 7), also for the 

country (KadavS IV, gt 1) 

(Ohimanlal Dalai s Report on Mss at PStam, pp 22, 23) 
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Ttjapilalidga,'^ tho dato of wliicli is unknown I haTO di9Ctt«B€d this 
qncsiiOQ m my last lecture, And! need not go mto repetitions 
here. Nor need I repeat Tvhat I have said m my Second Lecture' * 
AS to the absence of any anthority for the statement m the Bombay 
Gazetteer, Yol I, Fart I, p 5, n . that Gujarat got its name 
under the OhayadaS I may, Iioweyer, remind you of rrhst I 
said there,’* 71Z that upto (he tenth century A D the empire of 
the Gurjaras was known to Arab writers as that of Juzr, and the 
king was mentioned by them as the king of Jti'r, not of Jusrat, 
But only half a century later, we find, as stated in Hr Deyadatta 
Bhanddrkar’s paper on ‘ tbo Qurjars”, that AI Birnni (A. D. 
970-1030)’' speaks of “Qniarat”. It this is correct, the name 
13 as early as the last quarter of the tenth or the first quarter of the 
eleyenth centnry, A D Bat this Gujlrdt included a portion of 
Bajpntand, for the capital of Gujarat mentioned by A! Birnni was 
Bazdn or Ndrdyen, near Jaipur, and it did not inolnde our present 
day Qujaruti which was Xdrdesoi e Xdia in those times. This much 
however, is certaia, that the name Gujarat did not come into free 
use till after the Mahomedan conquest, and the first reliable mention 
of that specific name for our provmce m our literature is to be 
found m the K dnhadade-prabandfta (.Y S 1512),*’ The concIuBion , 

17 Gbimanlal Dalai B Iteport, p 32 whore at 2 of the opening 
lines is as under — 

%f>7T TTB) J 

’trom ^ II 

Inhialntrodaclioa to Fiinal®J>rada«dSa, atp 13Hr ManiUIBakor* 
bhli Vydaa states that tho Word is mentioned in several places 

In tho Pralandha Chvildmant (V S ISCl) I am afraid he la wrong. 
Tho name 5^1^51 i» found there, and also but iptUN Is 

not traceable Ilcnco my statement that Vaetupdla-^Tejapdla^Jidia gives 
the earliest mention of the name need not be altered. 

18 See iMjira, pp 20 22 

19. These Lectures, Vol I, p 33 

20 Ihtd, pp, 34 35 

21. 1039 according to EUiotf 40 

22 , 

N fatt (1,21), 

25 
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therefore which I have arrived at above that the name Gvjardlt for 
the language of Gujarat gained currency very late i o about the 
middle of the eighteenth century A D must remain unshaken 
Akbo the Yendanti poet who flonnehed in the seventeenth century 
A I) calls the language of his works Prakrit not Gujarat! In 
fact the tradition which distinguished the language of Gujarat 
by the name Prakrit (in contrast to Sanskrit) survived amongst 
the Sastri class as late as forty years ago as I remember personally 
even though Gujarati was the generally recognized name This 
marks the force of habit which points to the fact that the new 
name Gujarati for the langnage was an acqnisition not more than 
about a century old then 


The reason which weighs with special force with me is the 
phonetic formation of the word gartTc! derived 
oS'o/'lsi'’™™ generallj- from O^sr H mrolres tte simpir 
/urnu^ej dcationof a conjunct in doable strength 
•irony r<o»on< requiring the simplification of the donhie ST 

as well as that of the doable ^ (and consequent lengthening of the 
a? m ^ to ^{« the ^ in the first syllable remaining unlengtbened 
on account of the accented long vowel in Tl) It is evident that 
asBum ng that was the original name the word y=Ttitl could 

not have been formed before the years which saw the simplified 
conjuct in great force And we have seen in the last lecture that 
this Birapl fication did not commence before the fifteenth century 
A D But as a matter of fact we find AI Birnni using the word 
Guzardt in this specific form in his time (tenth century A P ) 


Let us examine the facts carefully in this connection 


Retnrdu menUon 
tvg de 


(a) The name QWtm is not found in any 
works or records belonging to a period 
when Sanskrit was a living language 


m^fit (I 70) 

*lfxK (II 63) has the name 

‘Qnjat and the mention of LldadeSa marls the fact that South Qujar4t 
was known as Lida eveu in V 8 1515 
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(b) An andated inecripiion of aboat the eighth eeMurg 

(A B ) at KaKnjara mentions 

(c) The Banlatpnra plate of Bhojadora of Mabodaja*^ 

dated Vikrania SamTat 900 ( = 844 A D )"^ men 
tjona 

23. Ep Ind V, 210 211. and n 3 

24 Dr Keilhom who edited the Daalatpnra pUie (Ep lod T) 
intorpreta tiie date of the grant as 100 Harsha Samrat ( = 70CA D) 
Devadatta B Bhtndlrkar tn lua paper on the Ourjars (J B B B A S 
Yol XXI, pp 413S}atp 10 of the oS print states that the date is 
900 V S and not 100 as read by Dr Fleet and Dr Keilborn and refers 
to an earlier paper of his own Dr Fleet, whether in the light of D R 
Bhlndlrkar s papor or indepeodently seems ta have roviacd his first view 
and assigned tho date 844 A D to this grant (J B A S AD 1906 
pp 458-4G0) Dr Iloerflie has traced the cause of tho error of Dr 
Keilhorn and Dr Fleet m hia paper eatitled * So»ao ProbUmt of Aneitni 
Indian Bittary, No II lie Gurjara jEmF*re (J B A S 1904 A D , 
pp 641'642), and accepted D It Bb^ddrbar s reauing of the date, 
VIZ 900 V S The correct date, sow accepted, is therefore 900 V.S 
(^3844 A D) (5ee Dr V S Suktbankars papor 'Palacographie Notes 
p 8l2 of the * Bhlndlrkar Commemoration Volume ) It appears that Dr 
Keilhom himself at a sobseqaent date qmetiy accepted D B Bh&ndlr'* 
kare reading of the data I need not go into detailed reasons for 
rejecting Dr Seilhom s reading (lOO Harfha) as they would bo out of 
place hero nowever, it will belinterostiog to note one important 
reason Keilhorn roads the date thus — 5amraC<ro, then a symbol for 
100 and, correcting the ligature tro into earah ), deduces the date 
as 100 and conjectures it to belong to tho Harsha era Dr Hoernle m 
his papor of 1904 A D , noted just above shows that the error arose 
from regarding tro or era as a letter symbol it is simply a figure 
representing 100 as a multiplicatiTa factor* and tho snbsequent symbol 
which Dr Keilhorn regarded as that for 100 is nothing but a symbol 
for the figure 9, thus yielding the date 900 

P Ji Bb&adiiekarhad, tiro yoora betors Dr Hoend^ loresbadawed 
this discovery (soo JB B B AS 1902, **Epigraphte Notea and Quetttona, 
111 p 411) Ho then read tho symbol which Dr Keilhorn read as 100, 
correctly as 9, but bo did not then definitely show how the multiplicative 
factor of 100 came and yielded 900 It was in 1916 A D (Ind Ant 
July Egtl^aphic Notet and Queationaf SSIT, ‘'Fartabgarh Inscriptions 
p 123) that bo (D B Bhlndlrksr) split up the ligature tno into t 
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(d) The Ghatyal losenplioa of Kalckuka composed jn 

Prakrit, dated*® 918 (apparently of the Vikrama 
era’)=A. D 862, mentions nsucfTTj 

(e) A1 Beroni*® speaks of “Gu'eaf*', A D lOSO, 

(f) Srldhara’s Detapattafia Praiastt mentions the ^ord 

JT^rntT (the Pra^asti is dated T S 1278®A D 
1216)*% 

(g) Marco Polo speaks of “Gnjrat (A D 1254-1824), 

(of SamvaO fto which was the eomo as sro, and accepted Pr 
Hoernle's interpretation thereof as a symbol for 100 

Finally, CnnniDghaci (JndianiTni* p 64) refers to the Prithndaka 
(or Fehva) Inscription of Bhojadeva of Kanan], and gives its date as 
882 A D and in a footnoto mentions other inseriptions of the same 
king dated 876 A B (Owatior) and 862 A D (Pevgarb), and points 
ont that the Jlaja TaranSt it places Bbojadeva between 888 nod 001 
AP The date 706 A D over a century sod a bslf before those asaigoed 
by Pr. Ketlhorn to the Paalatpnrt plate, cannot tbos dt in with all this 
eollectiTe evidence 

25 There u some discrepancy in the days of the week and month 
and in the nakzhatra as gi\eD in verso 19 of Iho inscription which la 
folly discussed by Mnnsht Pchipraead of Jodhpnr, or rather by Pr 
Keilhom who prepared the paper from materials suppl ed by hlonsbi 
DsS prasld The coccinsion arrived at is that in spite of this discrcpsccy, 
there appears ne reason to think why the year of the date too ehonld bo 
looked upon with enspicion 

26 Al Berun* i India edited in the original Arabic by Dr Ld" 
ward Jachan, p 49, (chapter 18), 1 4 Tie word is written thus — 

® Qdf (Id/ with two niltda=‘gir), [i>«h],*e, r«,ah/,ond 
te (“Onrrlt) 

Elliots ffirtory of Indta Vol I, p 60, footnoto, gives 
(nkilrdt’or Crdrdt) as read in one Ms of the original toxt, and in 
another thus CCuSardl) Bat Elliot takes the name from 

Itashtd od dtn who has taken the geographical portion of A1 Bimni 
Bat I looked np Dr Saebaa 8 edition of AI Bcrtini e original toxt and 
fonnd, as noted above, G^irit 

27 Ep 2nd, Vol U, p 445, 1 23 
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(h) SaniararRlsa (or Sanglapati Samarau^lia Tdta) has 
the name gJRm (T S 1171)’* 

[[ do not cite other intermediate mentions ot the name o g 
the mention bj RajaSekhara-aln (who wrote his Pralandlia Koia 
m A D 1348) of the name Gvjardl 

EfkTTSTlf^ TJSlh TOW -TmiqTJTq^l” CVi U pre- 
face written by Pandit Sivadatta of the Oriental College Lahore, 
to NaithadKtga CAanta p 5 col j and for t! o date of PraiondAo- 
iojAa p 8 col 1 last 1 ne edited by the ITlrnnya Sagara Press) 
The reliability of Rljalcklara is discounted by some scholars 
Bat that docs not shake tbo patent fact that he mentions the 
name Gujardi 3 

A brief remark abont in (f) is called for Dr Fleet 

regards the STT in the oi this word asqaestionsble ’* Dr Buhler 
who edited this PrafosJi seems to tako as the name of the 

conntry Bat I think it la rrumi (“the people of Gujarat) s 
taddfula formation from perhaps JniirraT woold bo the 

comet form any way it is tho plural of (“resident of 

This will account for tho MT in tho tT This interpretation 
fits in well with tl 0 coatett also Wincnr Aca 

Dr Fleet has a fancifal explanalion of the ^ m 

Qc thinks it is connected in some way with 

ThtnaltTc o/^ the adverb al aulHi of position ^ (Vedic ^)j 
eiaoiin^rf 

which we have in ^ d.ea end notably 
in (amongst tho Koras and Panchdlas ^atapatAa 

PrdAwana S 2 S 15} Bat obvionsly th s locative sofTix or 
^) by its very sense militates against tho safTiv^ famishing 
the name of a pronnee If ^ was equivalent to the locative, 
wouli mean among the Gorjaras which is quite different 
from ns tbo name o/ a country The land where the Gar- 
jsris found shelter rescue (WT-^=to save) is a»bettcr explanation 
tbongh slightly far felcl cd 

28 PrdcAtna OurjaraKAoja Sanyraha (Gaok\a la Oriental Bones 
No SlU) r S7,51X^^ at 4 

29 J R A S 1903 t D pp 45? 4CO 
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The terramation la giren m Panmi V it 56 This ifltra is 
not shown as m the Vatdilt pralrtyd bjr Bhattoji Dikshita, and no 
wonder for there is no indication in the tAlra itself or in anj 
preceding silJras yielding of a word like This 

would lead na to infer that at any rate in Panim’s time 5T was in 
use in Sanskrit as well though any works of that period 

containiug are not available now Macdonell s Vedic Grammar 
CVIII'CSl) shows 51 as a Vedic termination Thns we can take 
it that even if m Panini a time 5( was not confined to Yedic usaget 
It Tictually became a Yedic termination since Or. it may be that 
PJniQi s sit/rar dealing with Vedie nsage are not exhaustive ^ow, 
it 19 highly improbable that the name Jj^^t which obvionsly came 
into Qso after the advent of the Qnrjaras and therefore many 
centuries after the Yedic period wonld be formed by the help of a 
Yedic termination 

These are the facts the data from which we have to deduce a 
oonsistcnt theory as to the origin of the name Qojarat As already 
promised above this name either as yAllI or any other Sanskrit 
form IS not to be fonod in Iiteratare or record belonging to a 
p«nod when Sanskrit was a living language Cven m 613 A B 
this Sanskrit name or any other was not known For Hmen 
Tsisng calls the conntry Ku chrlo (Gnjjar).*' And in the chain 
of record noted above (b) to (h). the earliest mention of^^^ 
is in the eighth contnry A. B (b), and it is repeated in the ninth 
centar/ (o), the Priknt form 3^^ occors }n the ninth centary 
(d), while the modern form appears first in the early pari 

of tbo eleventh contary« (e) 

30 We fnd in the Bnhaddranyal.a Vpant$had I iv-11 (tlW 

m • • • • trirfw 5Y5 Aca ) 

The C^ponu^atfi are no doubt regarded as portions of .^ruH Tct, 
their languago aMhongh posaossiBgcharactenstics of Yedic Jangoago, 
approaches Sanskrit a good deaL May it bo that thU was a 

reason which made Plnmi not to include the idtra about 5T In his 
Va dika set ’ 

31 Walters on Tuan Chaang, 2.249, Fid« Dr Fleet 8 article, 
J B A S 1906 A D, pp 453-400 
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Kow, it 13 obTiOQS that iha rather artificial Sanskrit name, 
coald hardly have existed onteide the fictitious creations 
ol Banskritizore The Prakrit name n^TfTT, too appears to me 
to bo a Prakritircd form of the popnlarly accepted name 
^STtni I iTonld add that J]>tt even is a Sanakritized lorni of 
(Jnjjar or Qnjar My theory, then is (hat the Garjara brought 
vrith them the name Gujarat and haring come into Togne as such 
it naturally found its Prakntized and Sanskritized forms 
and at the hands of pandits and men of that class who are 
always fond of adopting such alterations It is quite unlikely tint 
the Gurjare, a loreign class themselres, could hare coined the 
Sanskrit name, 

The question stiU remains What is the 
genesis and significance of and («() in Gujarati 
1 adrinco the following possible aeswere 
eOQjeoturally more or less 

(I) In Gujarati we bare 5T?k (•=*» cbieftam) and from 

it the word SSfiTftT la formed meaning tbe office 
or tbe domtaion of a chieftain ’ The onn suffix 
berc has the sense 0 ! an abstract terminatton which 
may be compared to the Bnghsh suffix doTi in 
liftffdom triidem, and the like where dom has tl e 
fonctioQ of an abstract eufllx It may conjcctnrally 
bo stated that the in Gmjarat is similar to 
that m 3r^TH The sense would be- the domain of 
the Giyare ' 

(II) Arabic I as the snOix to form the plural number 
e g nwun (ft iDin) pint insdnat (men) 

(a known, tliiag) plni il vr it (known thinga) Tkva 
suffix 13 applied generally to nouns m the feminine 
gender However this restriction may possibly be 

3> Mr D n Db^ud^rkar bolds tlila eamo now in his paper os 
* foreiju Elements 1 1 Hindu Populafton Ind. Ant XL, 1911 t D 
January p 21 I go & step fartkei and suggest tb&t tie a{ pntl on was 
also Saasbritizcd into 
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relascd Thus Gvjardt rosy be the plctrol of Gujar 
The plural eense ^oold thea be transferred into the 
sense of country occupied by the Gujars This 
may gam color from the fact that in ancient India 
the Qarues of conntnes Trcre framed from the plural 
of the words expressing the people residing therein, 
e g A.cn Thna on this analogy 

Gujirat {plural of Gvjar^ may denote the country 
occupied by the Gnjars True the Indian custom 
of naming countries after the names of the tribes 
living there would not easily bo transferred to 
foreign tribes like the Gujars who came from outside 
India “ict it IS conceivable that the Indian idiom 
may have been grafted on the foreign names either 
by the residents of India by force of habit or by the 
Gujars themsclTcs by way of imitation 
(III) There is in Arabic a sofBx t or at which 
amounts to a termination forming eomeihiBg like an 
abstract noun e g 

(-enough), frTniHi this termination applied to the 
word Gujar and the a (31) in the suffix being length- 
ened by false analogy the word Guyarot may have 
resulted Possibly this foO t may be traced to [aj- 
tta (Pr ) [a) (Skr ) 


33 I fiod Dr Buhlci has otTered a eunifar conjecture as regards 
the suffix, (without advaaciDg the theory about the naming of countries 
IQ India) Pide Epigr Ind Vol II pp 445 and 438 (Pra/uJJi XXSV 
m the volume) Ho says (p 438) — 

* Oujirit itself is probably a hybrid formation the Arabia collective 
affix Al bemy added to the name nflhe GoJ^TJi/a rv Gj3,w clap 

It may be noted that Arab c has no suffix dt m the collective sense 
but only as a plural forming suffix However plurality and collectivity 
are very near each other I would also point out that taking Ourjara 
as a Banskritized form of the foreign name Gtjar, the word Gujardt 
need not bo regarded as a hybrid the Arabic dt may very well have 
been brought by the Qujars from Arabia 
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At any rate Gi^ardi can tbns bo PrSlcntized into ^uJJaraUd 
(the femmmo ending being a farther modification made to indicate 
the term »lfrr or the like) 

It may he naked the change ol ( jysriTTI ) to (Gnja- 
rut) presnppoacs the process of the eimphfied conjunct and length- 
ened preceding votrel, and similarly m the theory that Gujardt 
■waa PraknUzed into Gujfyarottd Ihia process la equally recognized» 
though as a rerer^e 'process 2Tow this process is a characteristic of 
tho pofi-Apabhram^a langoage, whereas the name, Gujjaraltd, is as 
old ns 862 A. B. (the date o( the Gbaiy&l inscription, which has 
1 e oTcr five centiincs beforo the simplification process 
started or got into fnll swing The answer is easy. As I hare pointed 
ont in Yol I of these Lectures (pp 891-S92), thopnnciplo 
underlying this process is, in an embryonic form as old as the early 
Fr&krits nay, as old as Pdntni It was thns qnite natural to adopt 
thwproceaaiu Praktitizing Gtyardt into Gujja ratta Wears 
therefore on fairly solid ground in bolding that Gvjardt was the name 
bronght by tho Qurjaras, and that it got Prukritizcd into Ov;jorattd 
and Sanskritized into Gurjaraird by*a backward process at the hands 
of pandils and men of that class m inscriptions and such writings 
^34 The principle of the eimpliGed conjuset and lengthened pro> 
ceding Towel is fcen also in tho period 40 to 40 ^aka Lra «116 to 124 
A D , the dates of the inscriptions of UshsTad^ta (son in law of 
NahapHna), for is PrJkrit of or ERTVT^ is Sanskrit of 

(For the Sanskrit cquivalentiog and the dates see J It A 8 
1890 A D, “ 27ke Ki^atrapas by BhagylnlU Indrajt, edited 

by Prof. Kapson, p 462 Abo sco Bbladarkara Earlj Zlutory of the 
DelkaUi p. 20, last para) Utha^aMla must havo been a Scythian name 
which lias probably Sanskritized into Rt$hah7iadalla (hko G^uiyoratrd 
from Gujardt) A Nasik Inscription distinctly colls TlsliOTadlta a 
6aka (^Lp Ind,Vin, pp 85-8C) DK Bhandarkar regards him as 
B 6aka (Soythian), (sso his paper OD iTireiyi Elemvite h the Evidtt 
population,^ 14 Ind Ant January, 1311 AD) Papson regards 
Usbavadltaa name a Uinduizetl natiio (Cataloi^ue of Coins, Andhras, 
W. Kshatrapae etc , p civ, n i) The naino Uthataddla la found at 
least In ono inscription written in Sanskrit (Plalo \II in Gaurishankor’a 
Palaeography of IndKi), tud in V H Bhandarkar s ‘Foreign Elements”, 
p 14 Ind Ant AL, January 1311 A D.. 

26 
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It ro&y be asked, "bow was it that, while A1 Masudi aod Aba 
Zaid ia 948 A. D and 916 A. D knew only Jazr or Guzr and not 
Gujardt, only half a centnry later AI Biruni gets hold of the name, 
Gvjardt, or something very similar to it 1 The question is not easy to 
answer The facta remain as stated, and we are concerned with them. 

1 leave the question for eolation by better informed students 
Tor the purpose of our inquiry, this much is clear, that the word, 
Gwjardt, did not obtain admittance in literature much before 1500 
V S ( £'anXadad« i*/ oiondRo being written in V. S. 1512, which 
mentions the name for the first time in that literature), or if we 
accept Vaslvpdla Tfjap&la liasa aa an earlier work, Gujardt may 
hare ound place in literature m the fourteenth century of Yikrama 
Era And I may repeat that Gujardlt as a name of the language 
IB merely of very recent origin i e not much before Y. S. 1700. 
And this IS what we are specially concerned with here 

Although Gujarati, aa we know it, began abont 1750 Y, S , a 
historical surrey^of GujardU liter'ilorc would be iscomplete and 
uncritioal without au esammalion of the literature of the three 
centuries that preceded Y. S 1750 This literature, though 
written in a Ungoage different from our modern Gujarati, cannot 
be Ignored, because historical continnity will demand its recognition. 
Again, the literature of later Gujarati has drawn much of its 
mspiration and adopted m-iny models from the earlier literature. 
The sources of some of Premananda's poems are now traced back 
to Eh^ana and other poets older than Premananda, for instance, 
and these are not mere sources, but models which he actually 
copied. The relation between the earlier and later language is 
such that it would not be proper to call the later works translations 
of the earlier ones, the earlier language was not foreign either 
35 1 must emphasize the fact that AI Biruoi $ GujarSt lay B E 

ofKanaujand had its capital aomewhere near Jaipur, it was not the 
GurgaradeSa over which the Ch&inkya kings ruled during Al Biruni’s 
time and the capital of which was Anahilav^da, which AI Biruni speaks 
of as Anhalwlr^ (or rather Kabalwirit} and places 60 parsangi («=480 
miles) S, W of NarJna, the capital of Oujarllt, njentioned by bjzn The 
uatnral inference would be that the present day Gogar&t did sot bear 
that name lu Al Birum’s time 
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geographically or sircctorally. It vaa an earlier stage la the long 
stream of eToIntion For these reasons, no shall begin onr 
historical snrToy of the literatnre of Gnjarlt with Ifarasinha Mehta 
and Mirabai, Trho may be regarded as beginning the literatnre of 
Ga]ac&t, though they did not begin the Gnjaralt langnage Litera* 
tare prior to these tiro poets mast necessarily be exclnded from 
this enrrey of oars on Imgaisiic groands If yon call to mind 
the^ ‘ Bpeemens of tho langnage of this period, the period before 
y. 8 1460 yon mil sec that by no stretch of meaning can we 
call it GnjanUf or early Gnjardtt. Aa a matter of fact, the Isngnage 
m which Karasioha Mehta, Mtri, Bluma and Fadmanabha wrote 
in the fifteenth centnry (VDcrnma era), was later ApabhramSa well 
recognized by Gnjaratf seholara of anthority The langnage m which 
the poems of Narasinha Mehta, and Mfrabai hare come down to ns 
in their present form was certainly not the langnage in which they 
wero written (or rather composed) by their aotbors They have 
passed throngh a namber of alterations from generation to gener 
ation. The chief reasons for this state of things are'— 

(1) The scribes, professional as well as lay ones, being 

ihemselres speakers of Gojar&tf as their mother 
tongac,(from time to timo altered the langnage to 
bring it loto conformity with the langnago of their 
own time as maoh as possible, 

(2) The poems of these two poets, singing the praises of 

BhaJcti (derotion to Krishna) became so rery popular 
amongst the masses ibat they passed by tradition 
more from month to ear than from mannseript to 
manuscript in the first instance. Asa resnlt the 
language of the poems took an impress from the 
ajeaketaaf the laagoagft accoedtag ta th^ic wilt, 
education and cal arc. Etcu the oldest aTBilablo 
Mss of Xarasinhs Mehta's poems are fa a langnage 
far removed from his peri od 

36 For instance, 800 the specimens given at pp S'lS *u;ra 

37 In the introductory essay on “OojarAtt Poetry” in the First 
Tolamo of ilndnl Sdvtfa Dohana, IcohSrdm Sdryardm Desai writes — 
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As regards Bhalana who Ooarnbed between 3490 and 2fi70> 
V. S.,^® bis works have met with two kinds of fate. While his 
Kddambari (a poem based on the Sanskrit story by Buna, in fact 
8 translation of it), on account of the snbject'matter being above 
the capacity of the masses and appreciable only by scholars, has 
come down in the langnage of his own times, (in fact the Ms. came 
to light only half a century ago), though certain alterations in the 
forms, 0 . g. the 'pft type instead of the ^^5 typ®» indicate the 
scribe’s adjastmeot to his owa times, (the copy being made in 
V. S. 1672), the sevewl stray poems, as also Alhydnat or popular 
stories, written by the same poet appear at present in a modern garb 
linguistically. These latter underwent the same metanorphoBis 
as Narasinha'a and Miru’a poems that were on the lips of the 
people more than in the pages of mnnuBcripis. Mr. Manilal 
Bakorbhai Yyuaa lias shown by quoting comparative evtracts from 
IlttTrLtld, of Bbtma Knvi, as printed !n the GujardHdla Palra on 
the one hand and in the Drihat Katya Dohona on the other, and 
from two different copies (Mss.) of PanchopMhydna by a Jain 
poet, Gona Meru (V. 8. ICOO or Ihereabonts), )iow (he language 
gets materislly altered in its trnnMt from copy to copy.*® 

These prefatory obserTations will snffice. 

trrrr 5 o«t rnn srt. 

rmw ^ ^ ^rtnl ^ ermn ^e« qft eqiqtj) 

rir. nKT ^ 8TT «Ti^t '3T U 

qd q®T qrYTTi: qnY ^ril ^ qiTtqt 

b, q wyij’t'h: qq qf) qf? htty ^ qrfH? tft dM l 
crOqrqrHq^ Y. ” 

(Page 14 of (be Essay). 

This was written in A. D. 1886 (-V. S. 1942). The Ms., which waa 
about 800 years otd then, meat therefore btlong to V. 8. 1642 or there* 
abouta. The laoensge of the 13 aonga in qaestion presents featores which 
may have exialod in the foventeeuth century of the Vikrama era. 

38. See RimaltlCbncitsIhlodrsbooLon Dhalana p. 155, last para. 

39. See his Introduction to Vinalaftalandhat pp. 45 to 48. 
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Before entering npon the litewry snrTey propoied by roe, I 
wish to indicate, onoe f^ all, the principles which '^ill gnide mo 
in examining the literatore !n its ohronologioal aspect as also in 
regard to the natnre of the Ungnage. These principles aro 
as nnder:— 

(1) The interral between the date of the composition of 

n work and the date of the taanoscript copy sbonld 
be an efieetire factor. 

The reason for this is obrioos. It arises from the fact that 
the copyists’ mother-tongne may be near or remored from the 
language in which ths work they are copyiag was composed, and 
this would aSeet the chances of the copyists modifying the Itngnage 
of the work into that of their own times. The shorter the interrol 
between the two dates, the fewer the chances of alteratloa 
of language. 

(2) If the interral between the two dates is long tbs 

question whether the language in the znannieript 
should bo regarded as the langnago of the period 
of composition or that of the copy must depend 
partly on intrintsio eridence and partly on collateral 
external eridence. 

Id cases of this natnre, some students of old Hteratnre are 
inclined to be on the safe side and take the later date {. e. the 
date of copying as the period represented by the language of the 
mannsoript. I think there sbonld bo no hard and fast rale. 
There may be distinct mention in the work itself of the date of 
Its composition, which will be conslnstre erideneo ontweigbing 
all other factors. Or it may be that other works of nndispnted 
dates may possess Isngnage which may be similar in type to the 
langnage of the mannscript yon are considering, in which case the 
date of copying need not be taken na tephesenting the period of 
the Isngnage. 

(8) The language of a manuscript may, as a role, bo 
regarded as some years earlier than the langnage 
of the period in which the work h actnolly composed . 
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Tht( n:»j b« « ciefol tail aift pricetpl^t bat it bu to bo 
followed with dl«cr«tioD tad ctatloa A good deal drpeodi on 
Ibe fiklore of tbe conteati of th» work. For IniUaeo. take lh« 
Jtfu^dXAralodKa It i* » trtitiie oo Sioikrii grtmmir. 

tad the trcitment !i ia ■ veroMaUr Ua|;D»i;r )Cit *« oa Fof;l!«li 
writer wonld Ireit the Rratnrnar of * foreign UngntRe {G»n«kfit, 
GojirttU, Iliodt &ea ) m Uogliib There woold be do joitlSeatiea 
in lach a case to pat the Ungcige of the work at » period earlier 
than ita coRiposilion On the other band, eipeciillp in the rase of 
poetieaT worki aotne writer* are tempted to write is langaige 
lome year* older than that of their own age Hat a good deal 
mnit depesd on collateral ersdesee. and the eTiJeaee of actnal 
lingatftlc eTolotlon in this matter. 

(4) The diftinetlon t>etween dais nojarktl and 7t'oQ^Taia 
(or. as it is called Drihminiitie) Gsjarfitt.^The 
qaeatiOB !* bow far ibonld thia dlitinctios be re* 
fpected In deciding whether the Usgaage of the work 
i< the Ungoage of the people and of the ttaea 
The role 1 wooM otnerre wosld be thli Tlie mere tut tint 
a work la written by a Jam (honld not be a deeldiog factor; a good 
deal must depend on (he oatare of the contents Works apecitlly 
dealing with Jam religion philosophy, and connected labjects, are 
bbrljr, only UleJj, to bare been written Is langaage which was not 
of the eoantry Cat other works, for instance, ordinary J’drae, 
i’raJ<mdA<ti Acs may not necessarily be regarded as written In Join 
Oujardtt (as it Is named) simply beesnse the anlhora were Jains 
For nstanec the A'JnAaffadc-protontfAa is certainly not in Jain 
Gajar&tt It Is written by a non-Jsm If it had happened to liare 
been from the pen ol a Jam certain people would hare set it down 
as a work in Jam Gujarilit In the specimem giren m Mr. 
Ohimanlal FaUI's paper on Fatan Alanoicripts there arc some 
writings by non-Jams the language of which docs not differ m any 
way from that of (ho Jain writers It could not l>e that, in an age 
when Jaialsm and Brahminiam were in opposite camps, a non-Jain 
woold care to imitate the Join style. 
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(5) ObTionsIy and designedly Qsed artiticial Iniigaage 
mast not be regsTded as representing the period 
of tho work 

There ore some works which aboond in Hagodh! and other 
obsolete pecnliantiea of langaagc nnd we can at onco discard them 
as foreign to the time of the work bo far Sach works are SdaFoii 
no Jtdsa for instance We have also noticed before some obeoleto 
formations in Fimala pralandlia As I hare already given an 
illastrabion before we cannot regard words like 
etc nsed by Rao Bahalor Kefiavlul H Lhrnra m his writings as 
lingaistifl featnres of onr times I may odd another instance Hr. 
lianfilal Kan has need the pnrdy obsolete word in one 

place*' The word meant tlic sea m tho old ballad lore of Ksthia 
vada and it may be in nsc m E Uhl langnage even now for ongbt I 
know Bat in the literatare of these days it is certainly an obsolete 
word attractive though it be in its old and romantic associations 
None the less it is not a word which can be regarde I as one known 
to Gajaratf literature of onr day To do so would make wrong 
hiatory The same temarks apply to certain poems written by 
some young KotluaTSdi writers m a language designedly foreign 
to our times the language of the romantic ballad literature or 
KfithiilTada of by gone days 

Having built this foundation we may now thiuk of the 
enpcrstrncturo in this literary survey As said before we begin 
with the latter half of the fifteenth century of tl e Vikmma era 
The towering fignres marking the epoch arc Narasinha Hel ta and 
inrabii*’ Both sing of Krishna as loving devotees both had 

40 Sea »upra pp 15-16 5^ (an early form of ^^aftoction 
now certainly obsolete) wh cb I sow add to tbe hat there given is used 
by K B I\ H Dhrnva in bis translation of (j*(a Gottnda 

41 This word can be traced back to which is found 

in Bh&Iana s JTddomSarf (eeo p 81 I 7 E II Dbmva a edition) 

42 Tho orthodox acceptation of Mtrdbli s period is the fifteenth 
century A D Several scholars have atteoiptcd to placo her a century 
later and make her a contemporary of Akbar They also rqect the 
tradition which makes her the wife of Kombhl Bind, and state that 
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passed tbroagh esTcre trials aad tests and persccntion on aecoant 
of their faith, and both came oat through them brightened and. 
chastened* HowcYer, the poetry of the former has the rough 
featnres of a man, that of the latter the grace of a woman. • 
fortunately, their works arc not handed down to us in the language 
jn which the poets wrote them, and the charm of the onginBlSj 
as we may call them, has considerably suffered in consequence. I 
need not reproduce tho anggestirc criticism of the poetry of these 
two which Air. Knshnalal if. Jareri has given. For that I would 
refer you to his useful and valuable work entitled “Milestones in 
Gujarati Literature.” I shall only give selected specimens from 
the works of each of these two poets — * 

NAIIASINBA MERTA. 

( 1 ) 

^ vrtir ^ ^ 

535t\: 

^ 

?fk?TTi5T ^ ^ \ 

ggsift enpft wn ^ •TT'flTl unflqt >: 

Knqt HE wrq % ET? ^5 eMV>: 

Efeff 'KoSl^ V 51®^ STiquft'^ 

Tfiff '^it V ^5 

^nvn: ^qqr V \ 

q!% BTE % friE % ^krr qiEaft \ 

qrrfE? ^sr*m: V Et^(qi) ej oh?. 

V si% w ?ft\ 

qq EE E»qT ( ? eOiei ) V e^ieic % qrqi? ^ 

the waa the queen of Bhojar&j In the absence of convincing proof, I 
do not accept the view which naedleesly rejects the orthodox tradition. 
Thus I join her with Earasinha Meht& as his contemporary. 
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^ T siiSi ^ sroiT ^ itr, 

EWSRTTT BT'l'iWra <S STira 5n>jirt XaRi. 

sfafta %iwr ^ ^ Tirrari: bV , 

^ list TO'it’fl =im % wt wrrar aV 

It IS MDfortiinntc donl I> tint we Invc no menus of tcnfiinj; 
tbe gcnnmcne-»i of pieces like this ^n»l tint tlic eliarni of the old 
lingu igL of Xarnsmln Melita s hues h lost to iis by nbrious mint 
pulation of tlie laiigiiJige of the poeiU'i Ihu*. i further reason 
for tlonhlmg the anthorslup of this particalnr poem m *ho tonii 
of its composition It is the well knowi /arbi form wliith a-* I 
ImTc rensons lor holtlniR belonged to % TerT hicr period ns htt 
’ll Bay (mill But enn m its present condition ons can seethe 
grnce of hingingc Slid '■luiple beinty of description \,s rcgirds 
thu sense it is possiUc to read nn esoterio menning in the e\ternnl 
description of fho riiao hid here 

Leaving this piCLC aside n-* of loultful ^enuiiicriLTfl we might 
turn to one or tw o indisputal k poems — 

(-0 

Tmt rr jtsTt ^?n*r ^*7, 

*3^ SF'HT, 7:tT "tto 
^ *Trnft, 5 ^ nm nWir, 

^ rt , «ij rrr 

TTZ 7T5jqT TPrI, tinTTirt, 

?ns(nn ?mTrc 
’ Ttrts ' t , niHost sfrn, 

gT^TTTT tOr *rw ^TT^IT flTtffr 

’^nrcTi 

wrm Tt?T?: ■:ira) x^ii, tRn si ^5 ^nr 
*T^ ^ V^n si^ 'Rt, mr qjvifi rn'm, 

Xf ^TC rpiTiifl ^ frcfjfl 

qsn srTTTT anr ^ V-fi xn, 

xw exn 

27 
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sPi'H^r *nT ^^iTi ^ ? '•‘^ii^fiiT; 

(Opcmag jxtda ot Rdta-sahas^f^vodi ) 

Here is a living picture ot a unique pastoriil dance, which 
3 ted throughout a moonlit night bi\ months in length The jopi»i 
id m rich sddit tucked up gracctully to facilitate the ni vemcota 
tiie dance the cloth ends simiKily fastened round their waists, 
d in the centre ot the circle of these damsels, some fair, some 
own hut all lovclj m their joutli and grace staods tlic hero of 
e scene, the ever atlractire Krielma The stillness of the moonlit 
idnight IS cleverly brought out by the poet in a single stroke 
^0 words are uttered none are heard, they speak little and m 
w tones” which iho marl s tlicir complete surrender to the fosem- 
1011 of tlic dance Tins stillness as also the iiiagio cITcct of the 
•uce and soiio sung hy the ^opi$ m their cutkoo's'i'ect notes are 
aiiUrly brought out ly a clevci laiagmative touch 
111 tlio moon stood still (in her coiiiovc) [Tlie natuialness of tins 
lagining will be perceived when 1 tell jon tint n child, three 
lars of ige watching a s/arbd pcrfomianto on a moonlight niglit 
'marked to me once Look here The moon is listcnisg to the 
lUgs ’ j Tlie pictuic 18 set in a scene of unique hennt} a atill 
gilt with its calm unbroken b) the song, and the sound o! anl lets, 
umis and (.yinbals, the silent moon watching the reUa in fascinated 
xedness and the gods watcl lOg tin, whole m fapt admiration 
he ellect is secured hy a flow of natuial and simple words of 
nstine grace and easy Tnovcmcnt 

(S) 

ft imffffr 

*W!W, *^-5 

stoft fwr fqrts ^ a 

%fk ^ 'nzt 
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■HCK 'InnW 'U(*l|c4l, 

4'^ iTt SI^ fro 

ororjoi oq^n yqM 

?irift rrt sf^ fteft 

HWRt qif'fn mis si^. fqro qo 

q<5 fiqi, ?P5 ft’i, w fifft qfi ira\, 
sraT: sraV «;r »i=iss 
ilq ft"! fifTrit, ^ fifr ■rom, 

fTfi fipEiq Tn ww fftil. qo 

srrz arfeisfi q sn =1 si" Tsqt, 
sqrq srqq^ fni lEir, 
qtflqrq) ?niti ms sqrft tnt, 

?Wfii iraqi ^ STR-. ^TO qo 

TIero (8 jierhap'i tUo nubUueRt poem of Xnnsmh'i ^lehtn nay 
one of the siibliQiest pieces m the literalnro of the world The 
poet coiiibmcs hero pliilo<>ophie hetsht with poetic beanty Tfe 
acos ftiul as] s us to see in tlio cosmic evpinsc m the etpau'ie of the 
skies winch syuiboUre the cosmos the Qreit Coimit. Soul crying 
out ‘I am lie* tn response to this cry the poet longs for 

death 111 Jhm, tlie de itli of tlio In liridn d soni for there is nothing 
hero 1 elow wliicli H like Him (in fact there 13 nothing hut Iltn)) 
His splendour IS heyon I tfic rcauli of liaman m'ellect which loses 
its way m the cterinl fesCiri! of the Unucrsnl Soul Ihose who 
by the help of Hove Uwccaaght hold of the charm of impattiag 
life to the dead, to tlio lifeless arc asked to reilire the Lirmg 
Essence in lifcle s matter They then sco the rmon of dazrling 
Light, Light that is like mymds> of sans to them is Touchsnfcd 
the sight of a golden streak of that Light, tliey see the Existing 
Living Joyous ParomfrniiJ, enjoying his great game of joy-being 
visible in the various manifestations of the Universe they see Him 
BWiQging m A cradle of got len Light To them this Paramtima 
IS aa undying Lamp shining bright eternally, a Limp with no 
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Wick ind unfed hj oil of any kind They see Iim without their 
maternl eye's they'*’ feel him wi liout any form though he is, they 
taste In', sweetness without the help ot n nnternl tongue He is 
iiuUstiactible, incompieheusible nioses freelj high above and down 
below sni.h IS Narasiuha s Loid pcivading all space OVell, if 
so, he cannot be imprisoned and localised one may ask. Ifivra* 
sinln’s answer is iinufue ) Yet Saints can catch hold of him and 
toahiie him with the line thread oMove Here is a synthesis of 
knowledge and Love (^TR and »Tf^) at once subtle and sublime 

1 mi tempted to give two more specimens of a diffcient type 
(4) 

It JTTT, 

H?r V, 

Mt ! 

4*rT V ^ VRI tR ^ ’ 

V>: qtTTTZJrt'ft »nrft ? ^ ^ 

W *5ft S||| STR? V 

TM «n355fi. 

^ ^ ^ w ? 

? >; nVfscift ipn 

( Dana Ltlu). 

llii-. gives us a Hiinjle picture of Knehna’a pastoial pastime 
and interview with the shepherd guls a picture full of attractiie 
color and cliarin 

. (5) 

jfRt srm Jf ^ \ 

f TTt ^ 5 Tf^ ^ ’ ST^ttSfC' 

43 I reader the word, in the text by the word ‘to feel,’ 

detivin?: It not from but ftotu WS=to touch, (the change of 

5b to *1 being seen in GujattU in a few cases, e g ^5T“5I7),'7rfL?nj 
IS ordinarily the Ap of?W5if^bnt the W change is visible m t' 3 case 
as a post- Ap phase, unless the J3 may be a misreading for H in 
(the two letters being simitar n a way in old Mss ) • 
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4\Tc?t, MT ^ ^ ? 

miT m73fV, mrr 'srnnn t’tjt sntrV ? sr^t^To 
^TTift *T^, ^T ^ *rcNt 'sn^ "tj 
’^i *1^ "^T, ftm^TOT tlT> 'ST^t^io 

rhig descnlrt'g in n ns'iiTC tone the hcirt-burning of n Gopt 
dnting a temparaty natTangeinent UetTrecn Krislma and lierseU. 
llie ciinrm of the piece heg m it-» nnnffectcd inti gentle outpouring 
ntul in tlie natarnloegg of the de-vCiiptioa of the two loTcrs, when 
Krishna delibeiatel) shnna the sliephrcd girl at ercry turn, 

I nm-st now turn to Mirabu. I am itamhenpped here by the 
ililTicnUy, greate* than m the case of Xaiasinha Mehta of selecting 
pieces of imdonbted genmnenesB of niitlior»hip Still I shall try 
and select the moat probable pieces 
(1) 

^4 TTOwri 54111. 

ififg >rrt: Tuf, =45 Tint ett tISs h wtijII* 

■fill Tilt BftJH "nil T>fl<jmt,Tl5'n:fhj!4tEiT5iWV. nirrals 
snfilatTt r Tirfl ttc vtt siiIte tit Tte 1: TTrofla 

Ti{ tWV ts Ptwi TtTc, Tre TT titBih 5 5ifl j r. tmrifis 
Min'1’8 attachment to Krishna (here pnrposely reptcjcntcd by 
the sjnonyinoQs word m tlue piece la shown in an enlighten- 

ed new of God as reallv formless, the pi ij tos which she has found 
la no matennl idol or image snj chiselled by no 

mortal hand* it is a toy to srenre which great saints and Rishis 
hare toiled m ram, but which comes to the Inckj rare derotee, 
comes of its own accord playfully and gsdy It is the Inacrntablo 
and Incomprehensible One standing m its splendid laolation on the 
^opo^Vneinonntnm ol ’aot’inDgneaa and Ifi.lra'haa its rca'iization m 
tiic heart of a Bhslcthif to whom it la a priceless toy. 

( 2 ) 

ni errns HT'mft 5^ kn i 

H 3TR V*r ^ tyFrr 
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Wl a WT EG!) ITfw>, 1:5) !to 

spi) Wra E EfrotlEO, 

'TW)g') aw tRe >. lit 
HBK Hint new® nfint njiuit 0, 
nfW) HWI “ftTt E¥) hRe t, ifi) 

Eit iftti^ Its inott EmT\ t), 

ait m 5H aRa '):, ’rfl 

Tlie poet here give? exprrision to the besetting difficulties and 
misery of tins life nnd to reliince on the Better Life Tins life i 
111 0 a will file m a forest from which there is no escape the only 
hope which sustains hei is the shelter to be liad in (residence 

elsewhere viz-life m the Great Beyond). She again compares 
this life to n great ocean where only the help of Go I the great 
Guiu (Teacher) can save her from a watery grire 
( 3 ) 

'5n'3f)5^f ^rs; ^rften *rm 
•siT m T<t\ ? ^ 

sTf^: rniwf ^ ct 

tfft (fTrihr^ *rn:r sTtno 

9n\ l) sat, 

*it\ ^ \ JTRi qltro 

9TT>: k 5^ 'Wt, 

Ei'jriT ^ 3rmm>: jtiti ^)no 

^ ^ 5pJr 'ift, 

9T*T^ *m7 tfkio 

M!ri lays bare before her brother derotee her heart and (in a 
metaphorical snd metaphysical seme) her body (her inner self) 
The brother derotec is asked to light the lamp of spiritnal insight 
or sympathy which will show the charms and happiness of her inner 
self he will fad therein blooming gardens where peacocks raise 
their joyous notes he will bare sight there of a beautiful lake 
wherein the snan (1 e the soul or the Great 8oul) lives merrily, he 
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will have spread lioforo Litn there a row ot sliopa whore slio alvi 
Iho Visitor to make endless pnrehases of spiritnal wares SIic 
conclndcs with i prnjer tint (in order to fulfil tins ideal of IierO 
she mnj ever live nt the feet of sninta (or the Great Saint, God). 

(4) 

qir sfi'JTT jfiT, TW am infiqr *?r ^ nir. 

^ Kt «K>: TI'To 

jp gaV, ?Rir iwe 

SKHK *rfaT ^ am «k. tm© 

ml *?t«tV irg frtv^rm gpr »5m f^aCTar ?ivje 

Here la n poem m a dilTcrcnt vein throwing on the screen n 
picture in n few items of sound and sight, at the same time 
miking It A subtle background for the Josclj figure of the hero 
ne proceeding in a gentle shower of run to meet her lovcr~god 
A am ill dilTicuIt) confronts roe m this piece as the first line is 
Addressed to Uudh i (prcsumablj b; Krishna) while the fonrtb line 
speaks of 1 woman (Radli\ herself gong io meet Krishni) wlio 
herself ultern this line Barring this the setting of black clonds and 
glistening lightning, tbc notes of the peacock the chilnkn 
and the cuckoo and tlie drirric of the gentle ram tcliindnnd 
abJiit the seUtar; wotinn dclcnmncd to meet her lover presents a 
Tivid piilurc 111 which it h not dillicall to riid in oi-cult seine, the 
deiolcj proceeding to his God ihrongh the diflitnUiiH ol this life 
where if he is hampered bj darkues^ and afilicliun his journey is 
also enlivened by tbc cnconraging notes of snpematnnl inspirntion 

It IS po*!siblc to gire a new inlcTpretation to this song which 
will get rid of the difTirnltv noted just now The lirst part of the 
song may I e the words aldressed by Krishna foltudhiand tlic 

44 IcanotgiKsi a\ b it nurds these asteneke of ouufsiou stand for 
1 be editor of the A’drya d«»Aa«a throws no light Presum 

nb1> tho gap TCprcscnta an imdecipheralle portion in the Ms 
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tlnrd, f6tirlh and dfllt haes ironld be the reply of H idlii to Krisbni. 
Thus Krishna epeats of the inviting and love inspiring notes of the 
sing ng birds, while Kldh i draws attention to the rain wetting the 
fringe of her garment and winds np by soggestmg that she risks 
this discomfort because Krishna is her ferSTa"^ iie has robbed her 
of her heart It is equally possible to read an caotens meaning in 
this interpretation too God finds and sympathetically and en- 
couragingly shows the charms to be found in the life of man on 
earth and the devotee is ready to meet Him through the hard- 
ships of tha! life 

Nevt we take up Padmanibha whose KanKadade-pi ahandha, 
attractive as it is ih a link m the history of the GujarUi language, 
stands promiacnt is a literary work for it is a rare cxaroplo of n 
poem treating a secular and historical «ubject It also presents Bomc 
charming literary pieces. Here are some — 

( 1 ) 

*rrff^ fr, 

stii JT ^ g )} 

5trc Tf^ TsiTiTf, frdV, qhftr ^ =5|ip fr II 

fasT a afn amg || 

3T5^: I) 

fV I) 

Thfi 19 a song of welcome to the conquering hero, K inhadadc, 
on his first rctutn from the battlefield after defeating the Mussal- 
niaa army, a song in simple tonebes of the painter’s brush presenting 
before us a group of city damsels wearing sadis of fresh tints, pearl 
necklaces on the bosom, wrist ornaments and jmgling anklets, 
holding in their hands gold trays dccoiating the courtyard with 
patterns studded with pcarlsi marking th« hero’s forehead with the 
red paint of welcome, and wishing long life to Ivmhadade with his 
inseparable companion, hi» brother Viiamnde 
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(3) 

lif: laift snrs^ sft, ^ 5 ^ iw sttr. 

'ft? dta? "nTfit ■nd) sft, BS a'){ Bffift. 

CT It 55‘S 3ft, t; i mfc. 

ntj nl=H; 3 ft, snft wt mnfe. 

fed ^f|at i sftiTB 3ft, tnPt ttftfl ins- 

nisrt 3i>, efts fl"i t5<s e snj. 

33 ; siafoi) msaft eft -afte? e?) eni nid. 

'ralftpift ^ TiPraft aft fct fis eftaft m?. 

lilts ig a 6«ttt little lyric m tlic luuldle of a big narrative 
poem The occasion is this The «hugliter of the ruler of Delhi 
I**, by the poet’s irangimitiro aupenjiipositiou m the story, shoini a 
m love vrith Vim madei I, brother of Kunh idadci'n, an I sho claims 
him as her hualnnd m foritur birth", She goes as the King s ropro 
scntativo to Jnlor nnl iiitcnicMs Kanlud i leva and A iraULuloao, q 
curtain bung placed bctneiu lior md tho Iwu Kajput princes bbo 
then describes her union witli m previous births, and 

her fuelmgs on aorfiunt of lx.mg s«.intitcl froiu lur rightful lord 
m the present birth ^Uo contnsts hci coiilitioii ftrith the happy 
stiito of tlio fenulo crane enjoying the couiikiiiy of her nute in tlic 
miny suisoii, bbnus iier ill hick, attrihutiuf, it to soinu mikiioini 
oirenco gnon to the gftil of IiM slu jxi",eslur liys m lai^cryaiid 
the night*? grow long t > her slu likuK lur cnihtum to tint of a 
lish tikcn out frftui i stream, piniiu; i-, slu i-. for her 1 tier daj and 
night (VimnalcM aixnpl-? lur icxuiul «f previius birth', hut 
njccta her adi Jiict",, an I the story ^ois cm iii its Course of bloody 
battle and death ) 

(J) 

'frj 5ft, 

5^ »ptT, ‘ ®T5r tR 'ttv’t 5ft ? 

t 

i m t - 

28 
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t HT 5 HI nrsrt 'n't; 

siaR >T3, ^59 *i sft. 

55^^ ^ »t5Wf d, a sT5nn sn^sft, 
i sTiTCTjit E *r<f^ sr ins omsft. 

After several upb and downs in the fight, Viramadeva is killed on 
the battle field, and his head is taken, emlalmed, to Delhi, and when 
presented before the Delhi princes, tho head turns the face away 
from her as, while alive, Viramadeva liad sworn not to see the face of 
the princess At this, tho princess laments and the lament la embodied 
in this lyrical piece, just above quoted, where m her unhappy con 
dition 13 described in a few but expressive words She recalls the love 
between her and Viramadeva m previous births, tears stream down 
and wet her necklace, and she hates the pearls on her neck, which, 
once ohariaing, were now an aversion to her, for what was the object 
now in such adornments 1 She addresses the lover’s head, “Oh grace 
ful and accomplished Eaval whj are you offt.nded with me* lam 
mad with love, although you wero born in the Songira Chahuvan 
clan, you ate the giver of life to me, I am youi wedded wife, Oh do 
not forget the love we bore each other, only one birth apart ' ^ly 
heart is agitated, and you hear me not ' Vow that you have marched 
towaria heaven, in death I will not leave thy company " 

"VVe have a number of works by several poets, subsequent to this 
period, wbicb are noteworthy more for then linguistic interest than for 
literary merit of anoutstandingnsture I shall therefore refrain from giv 
ing any specimens from them, and content myself with a mere mention 
of the names, authorship and dates of some of them Here they are — 


Name of work 

Author 

Date 

Sitiharana 

Karmana Mantii 

V S 1526 

Daiama Sf andha 

Keiava Knvi 

V S 1629 

Han Ilia 

Lhlma 

Y S 1541 

Pmbodlia-pmMia 

D9 

V. S 1646 
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Ib may bo noted that Xo 4 m this list is practically a Bynopsia 
of the Sanskrit phy, Praho Vuidtan Irodaya. The poet begins thus 
(Sic t WI5 ) I 

(sic t =i ) faSwis » ^ It 

Wo may skip over these iiorks therefore and pertinently turn 
to other poets of tho same and subsequent periods We begin with 

BMlana 

Hts best knoim works are K ulamb'tn ( a metrical translation of 
Sana’s original work ), and two iVaf «AAj/ Inns Wc have no time for 
other works out of big volurainons compositions I cull only a few 
specimens — 

Kddambari ( Vbout tho middle of tho ICth century V. S ) 

( 1 > 

«n<T TTfft ^ n? ^ ^ I 

n 

S!Tft5TT’lI?t5TT w f? ft I 

^ ^rrnffir 'nm’i « 
qrRt qcg 'stht i 

Tj sa E qim ftu »7ni n 

»nf^ orft qpft ^ift i 
3TTC ^5^ ii 

^ 4^3 sTi't 5r nm’’ i 

ftR *Tft 5 ^ wRr ii 

(Pp 41-42 ) 

The simple charms of this l>«intiful passage is untranslatable 
I sliall not attempt a \erbal or clue tmisbition, lest the poetry of 
tho piece should escape in the attempt. I shall only describe the 
contents Villsaratf, King Taripidi’a queen, is hero depicted as 
lamenting the misfortune of her childless state. Her maid of honour 
relates to the king tho queen a mental condition 
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“Fruitless”, Biys tlie queen, “ fruitless is my union vnth ray 
husband ' Oh when shall I ever clasp my child to ray bosom and 
imprint kisses on his cheek ? To me is denied the sight of my 
child laughing m my lap and displaying two tiny teeth and a face 
shining with its beauty, while having his drink from my bosom ? 
"When ever should I watch my child tripping lightly on his toes, the 
the anklet hells jingling on his fttt I see no help To see my child 
return from school, ink pot and writing board in hand, rushing up to 
me crying iluraniy dear ” mil holding me in Iils embrace, such 
happiness is not to be luiiie my desire for such happiness is denied 
its fulfilment Oh ' my Liege Lord ’ ilaily mourns the queen this 
wise, the happy estate of motherhood heiug not her portion ” 

This picture Mill appeal With real force to those who are famil* 
larwithlndiaudouicaticlife This piece is Bhalsn&s oim contribution, 
not to be foiuid m Banas original, and a liappy contribution it is 

( 2 ) 

^'tf® sf? 'nf^T i 

g Jf 'STffor 5i wimoi ii 

hi tijfs: ^ fsiiim r 

tril ^ *r5t ^ srfeir it 

^ tft %ry i 

i 3Tii fasf ®PT f^3TOT 5T?ianir RfiTnjqr irm ii 
^ n^Tur ’ll? 'sftYif ^rffr i 

g®qt Jtf® HI f| ^ II 

^#51 f%5^K «if T.jni I 

(p 116 II Y-13) 

This passage comes lu the story of Jlahalveta related hy her 
self to Chandrjpida After descnbmg m wliat terms she lamented 
the death of Fundailka she says 
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**Thua I went on lamontinp over ami o^e^, I throw myself on the 
groimd violentlj , the liair of my liead flew wildly about, tears stream* 
eil from my eye<i, ami my whole frame was slialin uitli grief I 
strobed mj cheeks ami my bosom with my hand, and crying aloud I 
spoko thus “Oh PundariLa ! Thou ait heartless indeed ' For thou 
dost not realize my grief ’* Again I Iiftml him and put ray arm 
round his neck, and ahowereil kisses on him, crying “Oh • my lord ! 
mybeloNod lord!” With hca\y grief consuming nij heart, I held 
m III} fingers the pearl necklace ( which was my lore token sent to 
him), and addressing it I said “Shame to thee, oh wicked necklace 1 
Yon Mere close to him resting on lus neck, rerily jou could have 
preseried the hfo of mj btloaed Pundarika the while I could como 
up.” I lioMod nij heul to Kapugnla and said “Oh ' my lord 1 bring 
thy fnond Imck to h(« Clmgmg to Tatalika’s iwck, I wept bitterly 
and 'vas being consumed by grief I wonder non uhence at tliat time 
wonls of lament flowed from my lips m the midst of my weeping; 
how untaught at the first attempt I learnt to heaie sighs of gnef,” 
Hero 13 a piece of unique cliarra and liveliness — 

(3) 

’tnO, «RfT M®, 

fqupTT if 'arift 

UTOT, UH, 

*n?t 

vsnrr 

mfh 50:^ uifu «i?Rf 

»rg7 m \ ur qitst; 

arn) ennft 

^ crt rf? sftr, 

ki Hxfa, 

^ ^ qgt 5^. 

^ ?nf®. 
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'nfcT STE SSnpT ?PI; 

EE SEl’ Elf«r. 

EEE Elfe, Elfa S^f EE, 

ESlfEE^ ElfE^'t ^31 EEa^ EE. 

( Kddamari, Puna hhdga, p. 33 ) 

Tliia description, full of variety and vivacity, is Bh^lana’a oira 
contribution, not found in Sana s oiigiual 

Only one more specimen, this one from the NaWJiydna. 

(4) 

ET^ sPEt EH Er?t^\ STTe 1 Etft ElfITt EN\: I 
^.WETET IEclT>: WlfV ^ II 

ERUE E?E*t ^ fE«qi ETE^ I 

STt^t SIlfEEE EtV EE?TET ^EIE ^ II 

5r ^ Elf Iew ^ I 
^ EE ^ a >3^ ^ II 

jfir aiTTrs eI? > EfT^ eieV 9frE>: | 

f^EI EEvTEf ET^ ^ E^ItTE ^ II 

mor ;t 3nEEi«ft3Tt>: Eij ei^ e^>i 
^ rdH'k 3!^ EET ^ ^ 'E^E ^ STE >: n 
an EE E?E ^?TE^ ^ ^5 \ \ 

^E EEE3IT ^ Ve E an^ >1 11 
S«5( S5IE *TT5T%' ^ 'flos EiaJt ETSIE ^ I 
E €t EET Stl'nii Ef| ^ EE ^ 11 

EniE s*’^ ^ Ef| E 5:«r EETE ETE ^ I 

■ETE^I '^TETO \ ■^fn^ ETE \ n 

I EEEIcE 37131)^ anEK^ ^ fE5 E'tl! < I 
^ ^r'^eV t EE t 11 

EiE eie?:t ^ eosre ^ i 

TE E^ EE'^ ennft ^ eIe ^ II 



Its LVOLTTriON (continued) ' ' 

Damayanti, deserted unawarts l)j her hiiabancl, Nala, in a -trackless 
jUTSRle, Ml of dangers from ^vlU animals, redresses these lines to hot 
unseen lord and pours out her gnef in helpless solitude in words full 
of simple pathos 

“flow liaio I wiongcil you, of mj lord » Do come i£ oulj to tell 
mo that Mj holoved ! CKtcml your helping lianil when I am sinking 
ddwn in the ocean of iniaoty They called you the dutiful King, 
Oh ! do not falsify that lumo. Oh ’ thou solace of my heart ! Como 
and clasp mo in your soothing embnee At the loarnago altar you 
swore tliat our hearts ircre one, <lo not proao tliat faUc now, can it 
over ho that out hearts should now lx, separate ? I do not btt you ho 
^ic my eyes, I heat no answer ftora you now whit Ivaa niosed you 
to fleo and ludo yomsolf 1 Orarcyou simply trying to deccivo mo m 
jokol This nicked breath of mine leiyes me not, the dcith I Cray s 
comes not to me IVlitn the hu<»h.inl lu» loft and deserted me, irhoso 
shelter can I seek 1 This thick forest frightens me, ulono and weak 
woman tliat I am Pnclung thirst driis up my iips, oh my lord I 
give me a cooling draught of water, verily I know thi. son of Vfnscm 
cannot ho mean I care not for iny own misfortune it is for y ou I am 
anxious, yvhen, tired ond worn out, you will drop down on tho ground, 
who ^nll soothe you with tho stroking hand? I» < ur united w inlorings 
I u-ed to fetch you wild fruit and tool water for drink, patiently I 
used to wait on your comforts thus All aliout in this forest powerful 
tigers, lions and oicii monkeys, ftiahtcii me an I yet nemo of them 
puts an end to my life in tins mistrahle life of mine ’ 

Vlmala-prabandha (V S nca) Editevl by ManiLdU Vyas) 

( 1 ) Klianda V 

5513 3TTCI?t ^HTT II II 

JTTvqift *nTT3 iTtf? nfa | 

VJnft ii t's ii 

’PT m 3ft qflfa cit li II 
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qiPor STH 

4*1 53fV; *511^ mftr. 

■gifa gqJT gifSr, gifs g^gf 3^, 

Tif? ^nfqjft ^ fTTfft <fg. 

( Kdlaman, PunaV 



IT<3 rvotunoK (contmuod) 52? 

anfta mitiis srife trfsi snft waa ^ i 
■rft wisi 'fir asr n II laufe rt^fit li roo ll 
sm anviHiHiH 5 ania aia i 
Riftaia <53? ar T<i fVts? a 51 ? liS ii v< u 
ana aniinatll <13 iiraw? fiw nn 1 
g fts'Mt fiiM wtft ft cftln BTi II ?o? II 

Tlio fair Iioroiiic { Kama kamhiii) whispers into the ears of her 
lover Oil Jlaillmi ' Ica\o me not ' I sliall construct a subtarranean 
room to keep }ou thoiom If it a* pleases you I will hold jou m 
sido my heart, pray do not walk oik step oii«"ard, leaving mo behind 
If you enter my eyes, I sliall imt up an olistructioii by applying colly 
rium there, I Ixiseccli you, falling at your feet — Jo not go abroad 
Como in front of the inirroT, 1 skill lock y ou in a neck CTabtace 

and ov cu if the sun oiKiis out hi.', petals, I skal) not loosen the embrace 

I will wear you tuhliy in the knot of tho kur of my head, cicn 
aa 6i>aW(,ardCauga afraul of being seyviiatcd from you, I cry leave mo 
not, my Lonl ’ leave mo not ' [ I Iiavo not touched stanza 205 as tho 
sense IS not quite chir ] 

^ kI 9n i 

t ^ II II 

^ i 

vim n ^vi ^ w 

’I’JTIT ^ STTvl qiipin ^ <5Iif frri I 

^ i vn'TT ^ li 'H>>^ II 

fiift fnj^ mvrj *5^ f^5i i 

'nri ii n 

^ a>r II !i 

^ ^*rfT ^cr i 

*m’»r ti ii 

In tliH piece the hi.roiiH, iKinratcl from her lover, laments her 
hneb condition nnl contra<t> it with the joyous aspects of nature all 

29 
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^ ^ ^ 51 5CI0ft *«(«? T?f t 

5if^ jfift fn^ 5Tft II II 

These lines describe, in more or less conventional similes, but in 
nell chosen and melodious words, tho beauty of Vimala’s bride, Sri 
No translation is called for 

(2) KhandaVI 

in <nl|iT 'n<l ^ •lisl nlfir wftllg nis «tr i 

ipt itnt ireRiq w: infsiii wjftq htw i 

^ ^ ■anfeil iw 'fnlrit aw gafei att «m I 

'SR fiaa 5ta(a aO aia waa? faTai sea? an II ii 

an ftai5 hIs fi> aa? sf| ft aifa aj aia aa? ! 
a"i swlifia;. awlarwi at^aftal sfta aa; I 
fifi am arafta aaj Sfft gaj gift wi an I 
aiao II 1? II 

This IS a description of a nrestling match between Vimala and n 
profesional irrestler The huts ato written in a vigorous word style 
suited to the occasion 

MadhavanaU«dogdhaka'*prabandh&, Anga*‘ V, V. S 1684 
by Ganapati, a KSyastlia 

( 1 ) 

5n5i5T grit H ^<1? »iH I 

575 »3:t? *nf? I) || 

^ 'tR I 

555 fNifn 11 u 

^ a ursT «it Tig 1^51 Hirrfc 1 

5im5rr »TrTg ^ 0 ?.o% u 

45 . This date is accepted oothe authority of the following Imo at 
the conclusion of the Ms famished by the Baroda Central Libraryi 
^ STW I Whereas 1574 is the year given 

at P. 113 of the Library lIiscellaBy Vol 2, Nos 3-4 (^^<1 m the lino 
quoted symbohzes the figure vight). 
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aTtlro wife tfei wift was i 
iirfi OTisa ifta as a a wrrfs u xoo u 
wia wfeswifl a ww aig sfi i 

feftsfs fjax ws wfl fetn a 515 iifi II \oe II 

wia wsinsilj si isaw^ fes ns 1 

t ftESat snft s oftfe m 11 11 

Tho fair heroin-, ( KAnia kandali) wlmpcr^ into tho cars of her 
lo\cr “Oh Jfa llnia ' Iciio mt not ' I sliaU construct a subtarrancan 
room to keep jou therein If it so phases you I will hold jou in 
sitlo my huirt, praj do not wilk one step omrard, leaving mo behind 
If JOU enter my eyes, I sleill put up an oljstiuctiou by applying colly 
rmm there, I beseech you, falling at your feet— do not go abroad 
Como m front of the mirror, I sluU lock you m a neck-embraco 
and 01 cu if the sun oiiens out hu. petals, I skall not loosen tho onbmeo 
I will wear you today in the knot of tho hair of my head, oacn 
ns Siva uuirsGangi, afraid of being sepurated from you, I cry leave mo 
not, my Jjord I have mu not [ I luvo not touched sUanza 205 as (ho 
senso IS not quite cleir] 

qrf^ «ipi \ 

i 53^ FTTsft RhT 31*1511^ 11 II 

nxxps. *nrT m i 
a®lR rITTT f5r ^ TT? II *a II 

qunr ^ 5 tt^ qiiTJif ?r j 

q^t q^ E ?t«tt q^fir ii 'a\>^ ii 

fJrf^ qR qf^ -C® {tft5I i 

qro ii ii 

<t{ 5 T q I 

^ srrq? dW ii 8iv^ ii 

tft-if •qigq; i 

•rn'q firh? ii d 

In this pn.'co tho heroine, siparatcl from her lover, bmonts her 
lencly condition an 1 contrasts it with the j lyous n«ix-cts of nature all 
20 
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TO ^ a’it Bwt I 

& ^ ?m ft^a> wV >: II ; f II 
5ft!r5 ewt I 

ft ftsnift "K sra ftft^ <ftft Ttt ft II u II 

sn Btdiq >ftn5s B»ft feft ft i 

OTijnift BTTO fttaft ^ ft II ? I II 
ijlistft <t?t 15^ B”ft ft I 
a> aitrn Tftn irra ftftaft "Aft icrt ft il t» ii 

( Kaitai u SS of Vtrala parca) 

In n Simple link direct ami appiihiiR fitjle tlio poet lioro puts 
into tliQ mouth of VutlliiSthiri wonls of comfort adilrcsicil to Drau* 
piulMrhcu sho rtfated to Inin tho msiiJtitig lielianour of KfcIiaLa 
to\var\ls hot— 

"Do not griofto at all, my beautiful queen ’ ( I know ) we have 
sufTcroil unmensely ( Hut) happmc&s trciili on the hceU of mis 
fortune \riuit are out misfortunes hj tUo side of those undorROno hy 
others feitil, tho purcat of ftromen, was carried away hy llakslnsas, 
Dumynnli, Nih's queen, fcU into iho kan U of a wood-cutter, Tarfi* 
mati, tho consort of IlitileJuimln, wns sold os n slax o to strangers, 
Vrin hi fn-sed through trying suffering so also tho well hcliaved 
.Ssndlij routt ” 

Ihn Ml inii pausi m onr jouniej , A\’t ha\p got an idiaof the 
httntnro from tho litter hilf of tin liftniith ointurj ( Vikrama era) 
to tho muldlo of tho siscntetnth tenlurj It wiU sliow tho nature 
of tho lingiLigo of those two ctnturus, an I more particuLirly tho 
nature of the Utonitnre of that period ** 

• 47. TVlnt fiKAani.*— This nawio H oousu&l, and (oaQd hero for ttc 

first time Tdrdmift i» tlio name nsnally and familiarly known. 

48 Wn nm throw here a tido glance at tho Contnlmtion to our 
httratura mido bj Parsi writers dnnng the earh part of tlieso two 
CcatiiriM There are soiito Sanskrit transiat'ons of tho religious work# 
of the P*rgi8 rendorctl from Awta and Pc^'nlei hj tho 'well known 
pntal Neriyoesng Dhas-nl the Sanskrt was translated into Gujarati 
bj prieits who followed h»m, and we bare got *cnie fragment# of this 
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about her “The mouth of Sin^ana is full of showrs of lain, and from 
luy eyes floi^ endless streams of tears, and I am earned auny in that 
stream on and on, Oh ' my lord • why do you not rescue me 1 " (The 
author indulges in such conceipts occacionally) 

‘'Here in my bed I he restless, who will remove my suffernng ? ’ 
Again, “ On e\erj mountain peak flourishes cich creeper and flowers 
blossom all around, the peacock spreads out liis wealth of feathers (in 
sheer joy), — while the paited lover bulfers in body (and mind)” 
and so forth 

Nflkara. 

V S 1'5'iO to 1C30 40 

Tins ivaet was not much lnowi till tlie discoitry nia Ic by somo 
research workers I shall select only one oi two specimens from 
his voluminous WOtka 

m sRfst illaiii soft a^ft y I • 

S ST WloftsT 5 .CT iJTtrt ftVft II 1 II 

ea Tui «it aoft ft i 
'iiKii T-aft iifi >110: ftftdl Tift Tft ft II ^ II 
aiii^ fft aoft wOft i 
ft aii) aoi TCTB ara iiftaft <tftft tti ft ii ( = ii 

46 Tbis ihuble refrain appears to have been id faehion with poets of 
these times ChiUnna is tho earliest poet who uses it in his KdJatnlari 
Pilrva Ihdga, KarlatA 10 (Qfot ffoT tR'l nro tlio woril^, the 

seoso fits in well tlure with the coctext) After that we find 

(2) Ntlcars, Vtrdia-farra, JTadded 23 ( V. S IGOl ) as in tho 
specimen is the text shove, 

(3) VisvanltUs. J3at, Aarsinha Jfc&ta nH»/iiflJio C/ionfro, Kodaeil 
22(,V'S 1705). 

(4) Preraflnsnda, Suddmd Chantra, Kahtu 4 (V. S 1739) 
Id (3) the sense does not fit 10 well with the context 

I have not been able to investigate whether tins refrain is used by 
Jam poets, or aoy poets other than those noted Itere Tina much is 
certain, liowerer, that Bhllani n«ea it appropriately, and other poets 
copied It With varying arproVtialcceesoE sense. 
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im =Ri ot'I HYit ^ I 
It ■aii wisft- fm n^a> <tl5t ijit >: ii ; f ii 
sRir? Binstnil'' eift sift x i 
^ ti 5t>i n\sft Tft i 11 u 11 
aii BiaTit iftiPi Hoft bt(\ ^ 1 
OTlinift Tit ^ 11 ? I 11 

urat^ iRi 5'.it Tmi irdt o^it 1 1 
at sirm Ttn an fftet TtJt Tit i: ii f » li 

( KatiarA 53 of Virata parca) 

Innsimplo Imt direct Bml appialiiy st^le tlio poet lioro puts 
mto tlie mouth of Vuilliisthim worvls of comfort a(lJre«stil to Dnu- 
puHwIitusho R'lnted to him tho msitltirig: behaviour of Kfcliaka 
toxvanU her— 

"j)o not prieio at all, my lieiutiful queen ' ( I know ) ffo have 
sufTtroil immensely ( Hut ) hippmcsi trca«U on the hcela of mis 
fortune ^Vl^at are out misfortunes Hj tho «tilo of those unilorgono by 
others Sitl, tho purest of ivomen, irw catrad away by lUkshasa«, 
Dnmj 11111, Nah’a queen, Ml into tho hinds of a wood-cutter, T&r^* 
mitt, tho consort of nmMiandra, ms sold as a slave to strangers, 
Vritili pissed through trjing snlTuring 8> also tho wellbeliaaed 
Sindlijivatf ” 

Ifen we liny piusi iii our jouriiej , \Ve havo got nii idea of tho 
littnturo from tho littir hilf of tho hfteciith ceiitur> ( Vikrama cm) 
to the middio of tho seanitetnth ciiilurj It will show tho lutuio 
of the langingt of these two centuru , and more pirtieularly tho 
iiatvm' of tho htenturo of tliat period 

* 47. rilnl lorhanlf — This name is nQuBnal, sad fouod hero for tho 

first time T’clnlma^ if tho namo oiuall) «nl faroiharO known. 

48 W« tini throw hero a sido glacco at tho Contribution to our 
literature miJo Parsj wniers daring tho carh part of these two 
cntiirics Tlierc mj somo Sanskrit transUtmns of tho rcliginos works 
of thtPsrsis rendereil from Avc«ta and Pc'nlvi bj tho well known 
pnesl Jxonjosaog Phavnl tho Sanskr t was translated into Gujarati 
hy priests who followed him, anil wc hsTO got some fragments of this 
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We may now go forward md lool at the literature of the period 
after V S 1650 We shall however pass o\ei the three minor light’, 
Vasto, Vaehhataj and Tulsi of the si^eenth ceutry of the Christian 
Eta They are generally regard^ as solitary stars m the firmament 
of the poetic liteaturo of that period The reason assigned is the 
politically disturbed state of the coontry Govsrtlhanram ST Tnpathi 
in his “Classical Poets of Gujarat (P 27), accounts for this darkness 
in the literary history of Gujarat 1 y this disturbed condition He 
includes m this the period from 1472 A D ( — V S 1528) — when 

Gujaritt, — or rather the language then prevalent in Gujarlt, given in the 
Appendices to these worhs published under the auspices of the Farei 
Panch&yat and edited hy the late lamented acholar, Sben&rjt BhoruebA 
A glance at the language shows that it must belong to a period ranging 
bctweea the fifteenth centaiy and the eighteenth century (Vikrama era) 
The date of Kenyosang himself is not yet finally settled. But it is 
behoved by echolars of authority that ho flourished about the latter half 
of the twolth century A D (Seo 8 K HodivMis “Psrsis of Ancient 
India, p 64, where he pats 1166 A D as Kenoeaug s probable date) 
There is therefore every probability that bis Sanahrit was translated 
into the local langaage This happened several centuries after the 
Parsis landed at Sanj&n at the close of the seventh century A D or 
during the last <luatter of the eight centory (Mr Shapurji K Eodivnla 
gives 696 or 697 A D as tho date of this landing See his "Parais of 
Ancient ladia P 50, Col 1 Dr Jivanji J Modi m his booh entitled 
*' A Pew Events in the Early Historv of the Parais , p 9 fizea the 
date as 785 AD) 1 need not here go into the controversy about this 
date But this much I must say that Dr JivanJi Modi a paper on the 
Etsge » Satijan convincingly establishes the date 785 A D , whAe Prof 
8 H Bodivals, in his paper on * Tho Traditional dates of Parsi His 
tory, Journal of the jTantan A t$oetat*on,\ol II, No 10 January 1914, 
tries to discredit this View, Bat to my mind he has run into several 
errors, tho mam cause whereof is hia incorrect mtorpretation of certain 
portions in the Ki$se t S<eiijdn, especially tho word “iaddngdki (p 316 
J I A January 1914) wrongly tendered aa hn those times or ‘ during 
that period , the correct sense being ‘at that time , and then calling the 
time ‘delightfully vague (p 317) The passage in the Kt$se » Safjdn 
which says “ Islam entered Ghimpiner 500 years after its arrival in 
India ' which fits into Dr Modi 8 argument properly is brushed aside by 
Prof. Hodiv^S, in a superficial manner 
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Junagndha Mas coivjucred by Mahomed Begida — to 1573 A. D. {=V, 
S. 1G29). Was this, however, a period of dsrkness in poetic htoraturel 
A glance nt the chronology of poets and thoir Morks j«st now related 
\rill disprove it. Just sec — 

V. S. Poet and work. 

152G Sitd-harana by ICnrnnria Mantrf. 

1521) Daiama SluindJia by Koiava 

1490“1570 Bhalana 

1541 JTrtn-ffW by Bhiina. 

1540 PrabodJia-praJ.dia by d9. 

1548 by Jaiiardana. 

15C8 Vtinala-pralandha by Lrnanyasainaya 

Gani. 

IbSV AfJeJharAnrtlfttpml/rtHdba by Ganapati. 

1550-1G30>40 Nakiro. 

These poets and their works wore not discoveril, not all of them, 
uhen GoMiKllnnrum wrote his above namc<l paper, and he is not much 
to bhmo for Ills iticorri.ct estimate of the literary situation during 
this period An intellectual inspriation like that « Inch discovoml 
tho missing minor planets l»ctwcen Mars and Jupiter, would liave 
porliaps stimulated the discovery of these poets But they nro 
brought to light by tho milder process of accident, and we are all 
tho same tluvnkful to those who liavo thus brought before us works— 
soveral not yet published — belonging to this period winch no longer 
can 1)0 rogatilctl as one of literary «lnrknes3 

The iwriod of lialf a century lictwcen lG50niHl 1700 V, S. 
appears blank just now. Thereafter wo l«avc 

Visvanatha Jfini ( V. S. 170S ). 

Ills noteworthy work deals with episodes in tho life of Xarasinha 
>Ii>hta, which luis lieeii dnnn upon profusely by rrcinaiiandv Kavi of 
extensive fame who follow oil him or was more or less lus contemporary. 
I subjoin a few typical estnicts: — 
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goft ^rMt *rff qrc i 
=i^ 5if vx^ mt II 
5t^T S7T?3^ moft STHT I 

5rr^ iTi^qi ST? 'i^'itTc «if »nq ii 

^ % 5:at fTi^ uta't 5n»i j 

^ ^oft q*r ?nisst my ll 

Tliia describca Narasmha Mebta’s jouraoj to the town where his 
daughter stayed, the chariot a loan from, eomo one, so beautiful that 
all ita parts were slack and disjointed, to it weio yoked two bulls, one 
a gelding (bullock) and the other an entire bull, tho seat of the vehicle 
was strung with hits of string broken into a thousand pieces, such was 
its beauty, and the cliariot, while lu motion, gave squeaking and 
rattling noises, the bullock, when driven, stopped dovvni on its haunch- 
es, while the hull pulled, the carnage away, unrestrained even when 
held by the nose string, Narasiuha llehta liad to get off the carriage 
and pull the immoveable bullock by the nose string, and vainly prompt 
him hy exclaiming “Victory he to Krishna V' 

The news of the arrival of this saint luiving reached the daughter’s 
parents in law the ladies of the house, with a sense of the com lo 
i ashed out to see the novel sight "~* 

erisq) b am h 

^ g:rsT i 

dHut 'S’l'fl 11 

37?f 3 Kit ^ »nsqT ^K I 
?5int mK ii 

WfUrfy qf^ ?ft?r erts I 

^ t w 

^ arffq'^ ^ aramt ’avioft qi^rtt tpt i 

afq qfl jsth h 

The beautiful damsels ore rushing forth like Apsaras from 
heaven, their bangles jmgle while they ran, their crowding one another 
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13 (Uscnted liy tlio tilk amongst tliomacivcs *'Sdly ono ' Wliy 
do }on stand motionliss 1 Ix) ' tlie Mcbt i lias coino to the door" 
(kaMiig their \'.OTk nil the juwig women turned to laugh at tho 
sight ) "oh, jou ucnch ' your huslund in standing in front, draw 
jour o\cr jour lull Wliyarojoti carrying jour cluld on 
jour hip 1 ” “Death suzt jou, girl ' ataj away fiom mo ' jou aro 
truaduig on my fjot, an 1 your hossoni Kurts me, you won’t get a 
glimpse hero". ( T1 la each ingo of words amongst tJic womenfolk 
ri'inmds one of a similar pissigc iii Bhalinao Kalainhart, jiart I, 
A'ndtn 10 iho following lints Itjid a tli&tinct echo m hnkar’as 
dt-eription — 

• ^ JKfirr* 

l cfefj HBft. { p 50, U 8-0 ) 

'n?'^ Til cntT, 

«m Ipft T^, a?15 SIT. 

(p 50. II b-0) (p I hid, 11 14 16) 
Vishiiudasa. 

(V S. lOJJ to 171C, tho itriol covered liy the dates of his 
works) 

(llus VishnuduNi was a Nugira 1 y ui^to nnd hilongisl to CamI ay , 
he H not to he uiiifomwUd wilhaiiHlKt uf tin vatiit n.iii)L, a son of 
lllnUna, who coTnihti-d lus Hfam Kanda, lu V I'jT'i ) 

The following catracls from thi. Ktmichan Inil htjihta com]Xpsod 
hj V idhnu lu3.i of CatulMj will Iw iciit — 

( 1 ) 

aio 1; snrr 'ttl wit, 

'n&V 'njift sal TStfl S5IS. ?. 

aaa ^ ^ tss Tt \ 3irB<in:, 

wis TTfil V n; sTOirf sni '^nit 1 fe ssir. s 

riret jst TTiit 1: Tsi sto >t, 

831 'jra t ’Tff't ss s,.! m <!. 1 
ffstiCT rlnl t «.s’! 
st jftmO 3^ n «ra 8io 331' Inr s>. s. 
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^ *1 ^ ^*TJ 

*jVr *73?T ^g¥7 4tmi! msm %jf. ». 


TTI HH *r^ Cffttir 55T ^TE, 

ftHiT sn ^ «Ku Q5?ir. «. 

HT jn<t ^ 3T^r arm, 

'ni*f1or X ‘prqjH^ h snw 3.^*^ c 

Tara, tho queen of Karilclundra, on hearing of (ho clcsflt hy 
snahe hite of her only son, bogia to lament anil beat her bosom, and 
dropped on the ground m a swoon Awaking from her suoon, she 
ogam cried and cpt and iicnt to tho garden nherc the body of tho 
prince lay Addressing the dead sou, sho cried 

“Jly sweet prattling cluld, nhy are you lying asleep in this 
forest 1 Without thco, I am lonely, how sliall I remain alive non ^ 
You did not stay without nu, and I fomllid you lUy after day. 
Torgetting all these Inpjiy days, why aro you now lying hero in this 
forest 1 Hitherto I felt I was happy, youliaie rcinoied tliat fond 
illusion of mine Wiiyliaio you left mt, unfortunate iionian tiuit 
I am 1 It IS not meet that you should giic a slip to your mother 
thus Oh ' smet darling Imy of mint, how citr shall I forget thee 1 
Get up niy dear child ’ let us go Itonie, they must all ho wilt- 
ing for us It does not hcliovo you to t iko offence an 1 In- doivu thu-* 
Oh uho will now adlrtss me as mother'”, who will fiulfil my 
hopes ] Wliy liavo you left mo ip this state of desptiir, uufortiuiatc 
woman that I am 1 " 

AKIIO (V S 1G71-1730 ) 

We now approach a Mgorous and powerful writer wliohc works, 
though not poetic in the stnet stiise of the word, possess a pliil isopliy 
which very frequently co>tM the regions of iwetry of a sublime ordtr. 
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Irtic, most of lux ilthaii)hU uii oy/^firapltotisjns prfgiiuit «itli inetu- 
plijhicil thought hilt hts ivofk.*!, lilwi Athf^jild for liHtinocj lK)s«t"‘j ti 
rirc mliiiixtme Ilf I'fiilf •<ophM-»l ItpHimul sulilmiitj, m irliith 

.\hho IS tiiirniilk \ "Wt mii'.t <• iilmt with soJiit scittt 

slHtiiiuns — 

AUio htgiiis In'! l//i /i/«i with tJu shitcmont tlut Ik, » Iik rc 
noil existent M]f, pu.iicts m tin*, work the riprismt iti ii i iiun 
phanta-,111 of wuriN, >f In-. «i>iritiLil nhsoiirtinii into limlitm', im I the 
joi ho ilriliks thLufixnii — 

sral siEJuili <fS: & wt Pm 

liie iwciii, after |iiiv«.nig tlnough mu >ih iiuiuiric if [Umiii 
phiJosophi, eouchuks hi giung full e\|>ns>ioii to this jm, — im in tho 
nttiiuiueiit of th( goal, \i/ il>'i»ptiun in Ihihiiii ^ 

(u 

a q i 

^ ffrt ^ ii 

X X X X 

X X X X 

^ 'll? qirr ?t Slf? ^ qppiT q II 
X X X X 

X X X X 

q isun q'lrw ?qq >15 q i 

f^lT qiK q BT^t TtB inr? ^ q 11 

fnst %i qq m q 1 

qR H'qq wdr q « 

qqsrf ^ 17 P 7 ^ q t 

’Ti'q ni ^ 11 

•fT ^ q 1 

qs^ qvqrPK ^5 vfa q 11 

‘ Wlat iinkiDwii hliii H null tusLw * I ^ra^ijitlK grisp-ili f> mg 
thing I’mi-e hi t * till I’lrfis-t Itmhiua, the onu Gn it Jkitd who 

30 
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btaiiJs trausceiiJent far litjojid tins iilitnomtjial ^\orld Ihc iwrma- 
ncnt Ln lug Soul sluntb of Ills o\m accord m tlio cTpaust of Nothing- 
ness He uimiot he de-icrihcd m speech. He is neithci UniTcrse- 
filling large iioi elaaiflihc biuall Knowing Hnn all false appeanuces 
melt uwaj, He stands in Ills reil iialme Neitliei Katnn nor Time 
afleets Hun lie hlls the ljni\ei'«e litiniful Theiem the mind of man 
lies absQiheil, iiiiitcd with the Supreme Life lu full measure Theie 
isnoguerui recenti mtoiiutic 1II3 He gets into the union of identity 
JIj indful bliss IS hoin now self lud lion self \ iiiislmig now, He stands 
tht'sole KenunuUi He is the t^ei ii'»iii Sun, the c luse of iiaiiig and 
setting gone ' VUio uhUs this } >\ of Iviiowing Hun I praisC Him, 
who IS I’eifect Jo\ . 

lu i distint liut distiiiit iuniiiei tlie^e linex uniiiil one of 
^Voldswolth’s well known hm> in las J u«n»iow, which linj he hliolly 
quoted heie — 

. Such w IS the Itoj-lmt fvi the gmwing eoutli 
"Wh it soul w Is las when fioin the nake Ltop 
01 poiiie 1 oM lieidhnd he heluld the suii • 

Kise up, and Imthe the world 111 light ? He looked— 

Occin and euth, the solid fiuue of eiith 
And oce iti’s liquid mas*-, m gladness 1 ^ 

Ileiieilh lum far iiid wide the cloiuls wcie touehtd, 

\iul inlluii silint ficisiouldhi iei<l 
ITmitluahle loee Vniil nuthd none 
- Nor am scuce of iot, his sjmit ilruik 

Dll Npictieli sii) itiuii, S4.xil mill fdi in, 

\ll imlti 1 into him v \ \ 

^ \ \ \ \ \ 

N \ \ \ X \ 

In such areC'S of miiul, iii such Jagli liraii 
Of Msitition fr>ni the luiiig (tul, 

llioiiglit was 11 ,t. III eiiji eineiit it exi-iieii 

Virih, 111 till, fon„jnc lie ciiptiou of lus we can 

pictuie Akho btuiJiiig on the luked lop of a hold headlmd, — the 



ITS TivotTJtioTJ (conlinneil) 


• 5 2:^5 

li(n‘Unni\ of HpiritnU e'?alt'\tioii, »n«l WnMtU liim tl^c 

<K‘oiii of Iff uptiU Liglit, wliwitt ispii<vitii;ni, «imiI aiul form ?rnT 
iiii-1 01 iiK‘11 mill liijn, vilipii Jio tupfh imt tlmuplil, m pniojmpnl 
it r \|iut 

iVIJlO, MI 0111* pIlPl’, apt i)»S «it tllP H/Ull/ Mil' inu\0Hfll Soul, 
|hiMiilin^ tlu‘\iHtlilo »'<illiiii0 likpin it (<» tin* Miifiu floi'nling with 
luM liglif forpat, gl I'l* . iui>! imI mpiIhihcs, c^oii •«', In* tlip Spiiil 
iiniiifi'ats it'elf m tlie c i\p of mm’x liwirt — 

3^11 33It3!l T ^IT Binil 5ft, 
fw”! cl5iil aw 3=r, Wy, lisat ift, ' * 
fta Bwi sfraa bw <ifti r?Bi 5ft, 
arft nawt 5ft. 

Ait-nu,}. xit-l. 

Till** ill 'cnrtum ma\ «ell !«' ph<*<*<l l*\ 41110 witli ■\Vor*l«* 

viottUV, Ml tUi' ftlrtiM* vKlwt, ^^lun li* ^li *\\-« tlip n>»m4 io\ii lisitUiiig 
thp worlil Ml light. 

(2> 

J iioM sp|i«t.t ft iliirirpiit sppciimu from t/fi< oilil itxolf, iiliercna 
tlip *Irj fttpftiii rtf JTR Id tr>ti%t'rl«*l mill n Ii\iiig HoeO of 
Thift snU-ourtPiit 14 pdii'f-ito*! I*\ wlmt h knoiTii a-* tin* 

fii'a'i* of tli<‘ prcicjici' of Ahn/} (“Jlmlim,0 m iti<li\iiltnl 
ft tR ^ BWJiri ftsftoftn 5ft5 ftgftt I 
cR 5ir>ft ftn aft Breaf ftftwi ft xioift n 

( .Ulit i;!M, X- 1 ) 

TIih servi- n-* n ittpiuMK-^toiie fn»m tin* fn-lint; of liiiiinii 
lirntln rlirtnO (0 «le\otion ( ) low ml- 

^ aft aftift »rra«rt ^ I 

__ f Ila.l, XI ) 

48. KilnWit'e tlcecrtptwmottlw ming mojn ( m n'.ramorrfiJl^n 
presents « similatly tItIiI snO clitrmmg picturo in ft few strokes* 

aftairoft Bui ftaift uaai saaft fftyij. bbb i 
BBBi Jftft Bjftif R?^ ta^nfiRamft ainft ii 
(Ati ni, fi > 
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Tn the initial stage the M'lion of the devotee is dupcted to tlie 
plienomenal and human pageant as a manifold iinmfestation of t)ie 
Owe into the eteinal dance plaj ofr>raliiiii getting into the 

forms of multifarious ilmmatis penonat 

x\^ ^ er^iT 3T«Tit i 

W f^?T ^5^ STTTnjoi JTTsnt II 

( Ibid, XI-^ ) 

From this la hut one sKp to u lUvotional nttachment to God 
Heie IS the passage desenhing this «tage — 

JT^ Jin i 

5^ STIS 3f5 \?r g?tT ^ qi^ )| ' 

jsrmt ^ tuT I 

tpr ^ ^53 ’a^irt *ia»T ii 

^ '^‘T® *1 STtq ^ I 

sii\ >t{w ^ il 

TtpT KXK «3 ^ J^^^W1T(T I 

^ ^TTslNffr HI? «?5t ^ 1) 

(AJhc-ottd, XI ) 

'1 Ilia passage breathes a feeling of Hfr almost of the Dicttfa 
school type, fairly fm remored fioiu ^ankaia’s jVdvnitic 

Tn this connection it anil be interesting to compare Nansuihn 
Mehta’s attitude towards on I with that of Vkhn The 1113 
poems of Xarasjiiha are full of Admitic ideas and expressions, and 
are all the sanu ahrewith poetic fin. Akho raielj blossoms into 
'.ubhme poetry in style of tlioi^lit and speech To Narasinlia 
the ‘Brahma appears ns to a poetic ‘•oul, and he cries 1 1/ 1331 

lhodrySTI3of (“lam 

he”, or tlip -In rt/ Hal of the fcufis) sufliceth not, he sees Him mov- 
ing in the fxpinse of the finnnment and hears Him sing “l am He ” 
Xarasiiilia siKaks of Brahmi as showuig Hm charms to Brahma 
Tfimself (sRI 3^ sTSf 3ro), in jioetit, stile, where AUio lias the 
dry expiession HR ^3 MR 31^ 5ft This is due to the fact that 
while Narnsmlia's HRricpw&nit? the worship of IfMY Akho 



IT*? T.voT.rrrios (continued) 2^7 

Ima his furo turned more toward-* the phn-^e of Rmlmn, niid 
Ills is rooted in tlio idea that JTTH itself amounts to for 3 on 
/.H0iennd3ou mioiMovi. Nomaiiihlliko the slnphord danwids of 
Gokula was not fsatislhd with thn JTR princlud to tlieni I»3 UiMliaMi 
To Xiimsmlifi ns to thest Gopfs the ililluei mocpnshnu wis iu»t 
enongh ( note, plense, it was welcome, hut not luongh ) He ninl thv‘ 
Gopi-> were cmiing (not crimg) foi the moon It wis not mereli n 
longing for eomething nfnr from the nphere of tin ir soriows Ihtt 
T’rnUnu or tfiiaru (Krislma) wistoliim the o1i]cct of hi' 

( deletion of lovo ), Ho M IS sncli fts ho c*mld citch nnd imprison in 
Ills lienrt and secure h) tho merest threml of love ( JT*l*n fRlHl 
?f?l fns), the One wlio wns HI ^ vHH 

*fT *nf^ Nnrasinlin’x I^nl who |k nailed nil sivici, eonld hi 

caught nnd held 1)3 dt\oti“ii l«a-^ei 1 on loio ** This attitude cm he 
understood ifwenoto tliedilhront luin gii<n to MHnfc; !)> ICavi 
Il\3ftr(ln\, tUo Gopis vtionooflus elucimng <113 to IMilhaia 

?y«TTt:T ITS ^ ^r. 

««1T KVt ^ 

(the centri wheie iheir t«“l hi loeilir»d) Iv-ing 

their hearts 

And 3 et, from tho angle of \ ision of JTB tin n itiiia* of (lod wa» 
incniuptilieiisihli* w •I'J IT viTli| oxjl ), mil difluso 

( wti TOTit Hifi irira, nil'll «nfl wt?. toI ), it h-h onrj 
approhoasihle 1)3 the mil lle«t of man Ho is liken w unan « hinrt, 
tlasiie 3011 know it least when \ou think ion kn 01 it most, or, ih 
the AVncyxi/imfni 7 tells ns — 

*m »nT 5 f u? I 

In tlu Ctise of a wonunshiirt age-h iig roiiTuituni.' ofM)ri(t3 
i)I>i*rite, as the 5 F{?r of Jfijfo dim rites m tin cisi >ff Uiahina. 

I hue inindere-l fur htusrttumto Vkhininl lo-ik at oidj" om 
more xpis imeii, a sixstuik n of uniqiu l»atiti an I i» 1 tu suhliiintr 


49 . & 3 pp. JlO- 212 . 
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ii) 

m^ 3 h'i ^srr n*nT^ i 

^ ’jf?'! »U^ H 


Tfif 'Tt^a irf^ x’^i 5»t^ qla ^iina i 
7t acqt fcr^r 7H{t mX '•t 'rma ii 
?|^ g^f giqi a *ific Tm 1 
V^x sfitr a nfa ^17 »if *»»? m’5 n 
^f^3R a aft nffft n®r q ^??3 ^iia i 

5f)7 ^ f fT *i'»r a niii ii 

( AklirKiti, \I\) 

f>tljl»mgb ui ifl^'h OIK i« n nun ti ) 1»\ thrv hiu^nf SIh’IIcj'h 
wpU knoim lines in Ailou-n, — 

‘ The One reinnim, IIk mntij elnn^t nii 1 ihh«. 

II<M\eii‘s lifclifc for e\or eliim^, 1 irtli's sin lows llj 
life, like n ilmm of iintij-colouretl ghs , 

•stains tlu while rnihnnet of ]'t»rnitj, 

Until Pnth tramples it lo fmguients ' 

kkh MiK iks of Jfti;/?, tlu iuiii\i*Uiit intit}, when Bmhiim 
I »kt« lu r to liiiii«i]f, Ills (its) light eiiterd In r nn 1 thnn slie r« \ <ls as 
the Crfsitni Goil lit ».iye Like nii ehfici of glis.s of vanou-s colors, 
gretii, lellow, wluti anl hlatk, wliith ««siunes n nricg-itul npp<nniicp 
when the Btin shinos on It, ir<iy<f stiinls an I on hir tin Ah < Into 
I’rnhnu tier throws Hi-. (Its) ri Innct «u 1 tluii shi hi wnnes f4i ira 
(Great u« Cio l)iiii<Ins-.umtiig the form of the in liutlual i-oiil, shenprsirs 
nKnreoliti ^ on Oli T/irl, nn the funlaiiunl ilKnsis anl source, 
an 1 from jou nil this iinaiintis mil movi s th* Jim (in liMilaal eoul) 
exists not %el fnl* lie isnsiiumli intitT nn\ knows n l the iii\stirv 
i f Lmhinn 

I I.II f tlu purjurt of Akh • s liiip« in a fi ♦ hi way, onlj to mark 
the piiuil- t f MUuUntj nnX tUfftrtnw Iwlwci n Uis wu I Mvtlh y’s c<)!i 
ceptinnnnl »xpre«-ioiw llu striking simiLariti )>elwten the two 
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uui only Iw cxpUuKd Itj tlio u)ii-<tdvnitiou tlut ccrttmv nkas arc 
common proinrt} of tlu hum m wet* in the tlniiloiiK imnd of man,* 
iinl tlut Ooil inspires iliftircitl iwr&uli-* witli the s»mo light — the 
luiil euiirco uf i»ctic maight Itetiigdod Kimtflf Vtul vet, in tlu-i 
jButicnhr instuiu, tin in Hu of the jijwp rj '‘tnln 

niit as rare ami jnexplit-iWt in a ‘'iii'-t 

TULASI (V iMi)-'’ 

IfoM H a Itiij-akiiili** Ihuliiiitni I i cujo of hw/’ii/n/rt- 

mil'll* from I M-i m llio iiii'-H of a I'aikva Brali- 
mina living at yikul, a village uiilm ftom UhuovIvIm'I litre 
an* »'>mo Ritcximcii'. from it 

( I ) 

I ADHrliA \l.\Ul 
sg 13STO 931 ifti 5 Wirt BTOI#! I 
finiV si gut ms 5 15 <ii n 1 ii 

<!S5«1 srflm 9=1 w,i"i HR iitw I 
aK ss 15111 mi a s-i w ssiit ii < ii 
. iff 'Tfss st ilif irl tiifft arif i 

5}. This 19 the (I Uo given in the voiiclQjing ct mr is of tin, ] (Hiii 

a:iiT ^ ^ 3 ft 1 

sqr 3f> it » 11 

^„aiu 

d^rTOcTt^flGI*?! 5I»T^U 3fl | 

ailTsi tdiiHil (11 111 '•qt fiRtn si ii ?= ii 

!>i. 7li{«ejvlt hi> fi»rni5hc«I a omiilcr of Mairirf auJ IV/rlnfs, 
MiJ 14 tl" t' toto fciio’Mv flit tUo aUieUnKnl g( iW mtiuhira l»Sin»knt 
br* arxlhuguig »o ma h »o that as impular jekf has it, wh notTcr- 
inrfirvpl ilUhis ftt till. T en-t ilinneta ihm »orvers of iho’i ihshi.->Brc 
’< 11 1 to aiioJt til' natiKi of tho Coiims in ixc'kritirtil bognag c g. 

jqf?r for ao'l *hrg, for jJtsCl nD'l so forth, Aov hair, 

tlicv h&v<* Sinikiilir,’.''] titvir la'tu R-itne into Ibikva llrAhttiaca, ail 
liaro a /inifrij rurtb'i cUiming nnti imtv fjr thilr eoarc. anJ hutorj. 
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315^ tJjhft ^ 3nRr » =i u 

^ ’J^T3 ^ *n^ 411^ *11*1 u ^ » 

^ ^ >111® 1 
^?5^ioT n?Tr ^Ruif >^^1® II II 
®vqor qi^ si^qot sqi i 

'SIR ^rfnsft^ m *irT ^usqi ii U » 

«Ti5r ?T? srrwr st *ii^ i 

«T?q frim ^ *?^ mft il I ^ ii 
^ 9. i\K^ I 

^ ?a^ siiq u'sft 9'9 4^c II ? 5 li 

5f^qT,»lTflt Ol^ ^ *I'«I 91*1 I 

fimtl w\9 suft 99 »ftT lITTT *m U 11 tV II 
*1^ qi^ & ^ flf\ 9 «1®3 MTO I 

9\i «IUI H l\\\ 

5«w^>?r5^ 9fr?rf?: g^ i 

?r ?5ur H 5aH 9iiq ii \\ ii 

ilie luigiu^c uf tliH )■> e\identU clH'^aical iiiul Up^tiit, us com 
iiig fioin I I’liilit Tlic idta» tuy, with luteriot, Le compared witli 
tlio^c 111 bitas mes-ago to Rlfna iii Itaglim iinSa, Sarga XI\'’, oi 
\ntli tluit ui Valiinlis Jlaindyam The line ^^TpT RoTl n?^ ^irqi 
1-. II '■ma-tic taunt, to I ( cwutu-,tel \utU the direct, 
niiiipk, tin 1 1 lull iKoitid tmut iti Itti thmaiKia A IV, bt 01 

Xim tl?«qtJK I 

qf q?HS?f s:55^q ii 

Litfi fmt tfii-ii own ,jlm and fiiUiug [loncr 

(d) 

J no U ADJIl i} I .1 I /// 

^itq qrfi nqqq qluir 9m i 

TKIT ^T Riqa qq tniM || II 
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nt 4^11 mill BTR iri4B im H>rr=t | 

OBBSIt Tft nivft C[SJt qft ipiUH 11 ^S, 11 
snvr B irinK ittiiir <i?ji 4u<i ^ i 
'iBn!T(? BBiiBfi) Brno) nft Rub 114511 

BBUI UH^B ft=ft Biu^fw niB I 
wricl UBBI "st Blft'Iill BBUi u 11 40 II 
4m Bm uOTj ffigumiu \ 

ms iftBi Bioiuit: iiBiirl Bt II 4 u 11 
Bt4 iRItB SR 5li»^ Btl^ off Bit I 
uin b)b bRubi 5 r au Bftur imnn 11 44 11 
Tho pock incidentally discloses m tUw pissago rare nml remati* 
rUo faimharity wikb tho innnite techmcahties of the art and acienco 
of rnuaic: the rcforcnco to is rcalli significant in this direc* 

tion. Tho idea conicjcd in^Tr^CHRiinilJ! j. e tho sgreement lick* 
ween tho heating of tho mrrWontwi and tho play on notes (RIT) really 
marha a true arti«k’s nppretiation o! the preserving of the time value 
along intli tho singing niid play on notes 
(.1J 

Fiio.v^iD//r4jM xrm 

fnn: ^ 'mT? «fk i 

sN ai«i ^ ^ w smek 11 U II 

955 1 

^ ri !v ii 

!ST?r?S jrf^T? acrf^tT ^ i 
^ 15- SsT ^ II 

The simile m the fecoiid half of Btaiun 14 h reilly striking m 
its natural clianu, aiul classical stamp I reiueialiot to have heard 
this line in a dillVrent Tea ling III my cliildhoo'l from tho inoutli of 
OUT family Si'trl who used to tevl this poem bofoto out family 
audience It ran thus — 

iT*?^ 'S’Tff n 

31 
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■Whether it was in the present conlcrtt or elsewhere (perhaps descnb 
jng the ehining of swords in the midst of a battle) I do not 
recollect ** 


Premftnanda. 

(V s 1692 to 1790) 

18 , hy almost nminimona acceptance amongst students of Gvgarati 
literature, regarded as a masterly writer of objective poetry, brilliant, 
powerful, and versatile His writings are voluminous and it is difficult 
to cull out specimens from all the various types adopted by him Ho 
18 most popularly known as the poet who wrote NctlAlTiydna, OlM 
luirana, and several other 6Khy&nas based on Puranic stones, non 
Putinic poems hkc Narsinlia Afehld nd Mdracrl and poems dealmg 
with other incidents m the life of Narsinha Hehtd It is true that 
52. The same family Sdstrl told os ea amnsiog sooedote about 
this poet, who bolonged to his easto and who bad beard tho story from 
persons wbo got it by tradiOon banded by kinsfolk. Tbe poet was 
readiQg bia Aivamtdhi before tbe andience of Ins villago-meti at tboir 
special re^iuest for a vernacular work, os they wero sa'iated with San* 
iknt Par&na recitations at his hands Half a dozen friends of the poot, 
hiB caste-moo, happened to give a eurpnzo vieit at this recitation in 
Qujarftti He wcloomed tbe laterniptioo. received the friends warmly, 
and gave them soits on either eide of himeelf Dumg permitted and ro> 
quested by the guests to continao the EatM, tho poet started the occa 
siou was that of R&ma m tlio performance of his J/tamedAa, seated in 
the centre surrounded on each mdo by the monVoy soldiers and generals 
Tho poet took up the thread of the description of this assembly and sang 
0TH135 ^ tSTffir tTtf I 

While repeating this ho pointed With Ins hand the guests on each side, 
when saying *1 (c5j 5 mu, and pointed his finger at himself when 

uttering the words Tho whole assembly, loclading the 

guestsi burst into a merry laughter The poet in eZplaioiog this prac- 
tical Jjke, said “Look here, friends I These viUtge people said to me 
wo are tired of sweet dishes like Sanskrit, let ns hsvo a taste of the 
sour hot tasting curds (GTH) of the vernacular So, brethren, yon never 
came to my treat of Sanskrit dmnt, and now come when I am serving 
them poor ITtH of the Prakrit. What can you be, then, but monkeys 
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he has walked m the footatopa of hie prcdcceaaors and borrowed, 
occasionally wholesale, or copied from the &)hy&na$ written by TiSva 
natha Jant, Nfikara, and ShSIana ** But a coinpirativo glance at the 
originals and copies will show that Proraananda imparted to Ins 
compositiona original charm and power There is no room for giving 
copious extracts from his writings, and I must content myself with 
giving only one specimen from a comparatively less known dUiydna 
of his, which, however, posaesaea real poetic valuo as an objective 
composition It relate^ to the lovo aprioging in the heart of Yishayd 
at the eight of her hitherto unseen lover, Chandrahdsa. The latter, 
armed os an utter stranger, is sleeping m a pork under a mango tree 
on the bank of a lake, tbo noble steed which carried the hero being 
tethered close by the sleeping knight, and Visbayfi, coming to the 
spot during one of her daily visits of pleasure with her female friends, 
suddenly Sica the Doiol sight 8ho lias strayed away far from her 
fricnde, the only Imng being present is the horso close by, Chandra 
hasa lyiUg asleep on the ground She oddresses the horse thus ^ 

^ «nTrTl nt a ? 

t w a T Vi ’ d T 

\ I 5 91^ ^ 

^ f ^ 9Tm. 

f?fC 5^ 37^ Hr»r; 

?5ro wr *r%T, Xx=rsif^ «r55r»i. 

^5 

^ ^ aflqr 9TpT^'V ipft wtif. 

The girl, prou! by birth and breeding, here assumes the role of 
a supplicant, and hence her words (“proud maiden, 

I, beseech you now-“pray do not give mo away to your ITaaltr’*),- 

S3 Frem^asscIVs borrowings from bit predecessors tnsy bo compar 
ed with iimilsr borrowings by Shakespeare However, Premts&nda’s 
copy Is too ofien almost terhahm nprodoctioo though he has added his 
own charm and art This feature Indicstes no detriment to Preminand 
as an original poet, 
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especially tlie term is full of eignificatice J\iat as a 

supplicant begins by praising the person from whom he seehs a favour, 
Vishaya describes in words of praise the rich caparison of the horse 
The comparison of the jewel bedecked head stall to the sun 

rise m the East is as ongiual as it is chatniing The poet shows a 
close acquaintance with human nature in thus prefmng words of praise 
before coming to the prayer itself The picture presented m one 
stroke, »nrf is a clever one and reminds one of the Ime m 
Jayadeva’s 6Jln Govinda describing Eadha's 

behaviour in a different set of circumstances m either case the feelings 
of curiosity, secrecy, caution, rush of desire, are condensed in a smgle 
touch of word painting 

The tell tale jmgle of tho maiden’s anklets and other ornaments 
being an item of danger, Yiahaya adopts the trick which nature 
teaches every maiden 

^ 

A woman’s vanity made tho wearing of such ornaments a sweet plea 
sure at one time, these very tlungs were a source of trouble, ■'here ta 
a slight but an artist’s touch m loainuatuig thu traits of womau uaturo 
She had her remedy to hand 

15 t? T<t YTtft, WFC ^ snrft, 

hSt ^ ?rn*iT 9TT^t. 

This 13 a picture possessing the charm of truth to nature If she 
luot self-control through the impatience of a mavden’s curiosity, a 
sbght mistake made would betny her, hciico tR ?? «rct she moi ed 

with a firm hold on her mmd, at first moving the anklets higher up 
And yet any liasty movement would 
slip them down, hcnco she took cautious an 1 slow steps, 

this i»se and motion are portrayed m a vepj opt smile, they are 
likened to tho cautious strutting of the stork in shallow waters, taking 
slow steps that would not frighten away the small fish wlmli the bird 
wishes to catch as its prey 
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Sbo COQ1C9 near Chandrnhnsa and talces Hor seat. But cho is 
a£raid to bo too near, becaiLso 

md Big «mt & ^ai fittmi W. 

Sbo was afraid lest, if sbo bent her face too close, ber very breath 
should wako him up After this quiet and secret movement and 
postures, duly painted b} tho poet in firm colours, wo are presented 
with a gentle turn in tho maid a fcelmgs-tho mastery of curiosity over 
caution. And }ct before she takes a rash step sho hotrays her fear 
of her surroundings 

■ft ^ nf?qi ffK — tw tq qrcft »nO, 

TO\ gfl nftq alg qqq 

•Sho looks askance, lost some one should ho looking, lost her female 
friends should bo peeping, and then, ossurul of her solitude, she lifts 
tUo scat! fcoui the hoM’-i face The interval between the maid's turn 
ing her face from the Kero lent some one should bo watching her and 
hot uncovering his face must have been abort, very short. And the 
poet’s pen lias dotio here, nhat the painter’s brush could not possibly 
have done, tho depicting of tho two aottons in quick succession 

Tho scarf lifted, the face of the horo nsiblo now, the maiden’s 
^ enturo is roirardod with a sight of Ijeauty and joy which the poet 
describes in a familiar simile, familiar jet possessing peculiar fresh 
ness here 

wiTift »rq »rag Biq, q,’ j, 

iqii ftiSkl qft qW s.|u,?jmd ft j. 

When tho scarT was romored, tho foco of the princo of Kulmda 
shone as tho moon slimes m tho sky when the cloud that Uid it 
moves awaj ‘—'this sight is likened to the moon that with delight 
looks round uhen the heavens aro boro-a simple but a eh arnm^g 
touch of the poet’s pen. 

1 sliall fecl amply rewarded if this little criticism of mmo re* 
moM.3 tho hank of clouds spnad hv aherse critics over tho face of 
this moon of Gujarat! iioctry, Ptemananda 
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You Will have seen that Preiaananda has a command over gnuje- 
ful and classical diction and onginahty, vivacity and power of style 
This will be borne out, not by this single specimen, but by a study of 
his other works which are voluminous and cover a fairly largo field of 
subjects and treatment 

If, after this appreciation by me of Promanand, I refrain from 
accepting as genuine several works attributed to him by a coterie of 
blmd admirers, I hope I shall not be misunderstood I have in 
view the three plays published as Premananda’s handiwork, as also 
some long poems like Dmupadihamna I shall not trouble you with a 
detailed statement of the grounds on which I base my conclusions in 
this matter, for I have already pubhabed, m Gujaiatt, a lengthy 
essay examining the question of the genuineness of these works 
However, I may indicate a few points for consideration 

(a) Dramatic works were unksown in Gujai4tt literature before 
Ptemananda’s time and long after him, dramatic literature srose only 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, i e over a century 
after Ftem^nanda’s death. It la incredible that such literature 
should arise out of darkness and disappear m darkness thereafter, 
leaving no other trace of such works in subsequent literature 

(b) Similarly dramatic literature presupposes the existence of 
the stage This institution, the stage, did not exist m Gujarat be- 
fore or long after Premanando, nor during Premananda’s time It 
13 incredible then that & set of plays should have been composed 
under such conditions 

(c) Premananda’s son, YoUabba, in his Kuntt pvasanndKhy&na 
( a poem ) tries to prove Premanailda’s supremacy over the Hindi 
poet, Chanda, and mentions the works composed by each Yet no- 
where does he refer to his fathers dramatic compositions as marking 
him out as superior to Chanda If the father had written them, the 
bragging son would have boasted of them and cried from the bouse 
tops m praise of them 

(d) The original Mss of these plays have never been shown to 
any one, or traced anywhere 
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Beaidea these there ia a vast Tolome of internal ondenco which 
goe^ against the genuineness of these plays I shall mention only 
three glaring instances 

(l) — this phrase is introduced at p. R of 

PiiniJi^Ii-prrtsaTmSI.hySna (one of the plays in quea 
tiori) Now this phrase has a history which traces it 
to the spirit of nralry and jc-ilousy between Gujaratis 
and Beccams, which came into being during the sway 
of the Gaekvids m Baro<Ia several years after Prema 
naiida. If, then, it appears in a play atlnbuteil to Pro 
inanaiida, one would naturally suspect that the work 
IS not genuine 

(n> (1) s^ml Wt s=i! >Em^ i 

(licihuIaTfthd SatyalhimdUiijdna, page 258) 

(2) TO aw SW TOTITO WT! I 

( Itoihadaritld Saiyabhdmdlhydnn, page 269 ) 
Itieso two Sanskrit sajings are really the concoctions 
of Vrvjolal Kahdas S’Sstti who gives them in his 
work, Utsarga mils, first published in 1870 A D, 
with the tpectal of{fect of proving (what is absurd) 
tint all GujarStl sentences are the mis-shapen 
changes out of origiDal Sanskrit sentences In 
ouler to help this theotj of his, ho resorts to bad 
Mnsknt, c g tr (in 5^^ )-which should really 
bo rcpLace»l by the instrumental termination, rl 
l)Cing concocteil in order to present on original of 
Gui fnt **.& ox atdnc to g?.vo the onpjofl 

of (Guj ), 5*^. decs not beat the sense of srfi 
la brought m to represent Guj but ii 

doing 80 , the S'itstri runs into the alwuniity of mak 
ing It an object of dnnkuig (fnalrt), the real source 
of the error being that the Giysriti proverb ha^ 
CTO which, being liquid, can be drunk He eouh 
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have said but his theory required the fo^ 

mation to correspond to (Gu] ), and he 
again forgets the absurdity seen in the fact that 
milt being liquid and being not such, there 
would be no cause for misapprehension which would 
really occur if OTO were the article 

The whole argument will be clear when I say that the Gujarati 
saying is ( A man scorched by hot milk 

will drink whey after blowing on it to cool it ) This saying is turned 
by the SSatrl into ^ ^ qur &, the changes, 

and qui being intentionally introduced to prove his theory. 

In ( 2 ) which IS Riven as the original of ^ 
the ^aattl gives to correspond to Guj nud 

in doing eo forgete that the correct Skr would be 

The conclusion is irresistible that the author of this play must 
have taken these sayings from Ut$ariain&ld, and must therefore be 
one who lived after 1870 AD (the year of the publication of 
UUargamitd ) 

III qqi q>TT^ q^ ql w a proverb used in Roshadan'ikA. 
p, 161 This IS almost an exact reflection of the English saying 
** To kill two birds with one stone Asa matter of fact the pro 
verb given m the play is never known to Gujarati life and literature 
Proverbs are generally a sort of crystallized image of the life, social 
institutions, habits etc of a people The proverb in question is 
certainly agaisfe the life and atmosphere of Gujarati people, with 
whom the practice of s%t7 'fr and life are a matter of ancient 

history As I have said elsewhere**, when we shall find English 
proverbs corresponding to the Gujarati ones — ^ ^ ^ 

ift qj q>q3T I shall be prepared to 
admit the genuineness of the pro>erb qgTt ®iq^ q%. 

64 A lecture dehverei before the Snack Sdhtlya Sabhd, on 24th 
September 1911, and published m Va»on4 of Ksrtika V S 1968, Be* 
p. 445 thereof 
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IlnTO gi\ononly these three items Tboto ore numerous others, 
forming intorml and e^Ltcrml c^’idoncc, which must bo left alone 
In fairness to the advocates of the genmneneas of these plays, 
I must not omit the fact that thoj haro tried their lovel best to 
rofuto the arguments advanced against the plays, hut I can prove at 
any tirao tliat they are all irrclcvint, hollow, and unsound And, in 
caso where they nro driven into a comer, os in the caso of item No n 
nbovo (tlio Sanskrit proverbs of Vtajalil ^ostrl), they resort as n last 
and foilotu hojvo to the plea tint they may kavo been inteipohtions, 
who intcrpohlc 1 them and how, in the face of the fact that thero were 
only single Mss (not shown to tUo public), they cato not to consider 
Vallflbha 

(V S 1750 or thereabouts) 

Preraftnanda loft to lus eon, VillaWia, tho task of eulogizing Itim 
and himself AVo arc not concerned with tho vnld boastings of tho 
son cspccnlb about luntsclf I sliall only consider lus style and giro 
ono or two spccinions and then pa«a on to other poets Vnllahlia'a 
style vigoroui anl trcncliniit, often rugged anl coarso to a degree 
I sliall pick out only two m-taiices 
(I) 

!ii: 

tfT 5Tq?ri m ir)t qi qiiT qr, 
qrrqi ^ ^ 

! a «rj n ? aH) wq ^ I 

*T?T *rcT 'HI gd •new k 

^ «T ’ ni, tj stewra sit ? 

•rmwi wr ^ *ni jm €t, 

{vrr tmr ! 1 q^ifa jjd q qV. 

X X X X 

X X X X 

5ft urTTi) sT^miCi <nftw •tnr 

32 
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«rTO em ^ 

kvm sn'JT ? 

sit W 51^3 5^55 ^ 

?Rq a^, ?ra ! 

^ 5mrt, !nnfq ^ sftT #?ft, 

OOTI ^ Sfl, ^ »IR5t. 

( Kunti prasanndUiydnfi, stanzis GG and CS) 
These ato & few of the stanzas describing the anger of Kunti 
when her sons declare the impossibtlitj of bringing India's elephant, 
Aira^ata, doivn on to the earth, as was her keen desire The worda 
put into the mouth of Kunti mark Vallabha’s vigorous stjlo 

Uia style \3 often, however, matroil by tho ju^tapositwn of 
fairly graceful words and rough, uncouth, and often senseless nord 
sounds, i g hero is a stanza from lits description of the grand 6(ihM 
(palace) created by May a 

( 2 ) 

5:R 5in?, 5nffT 

3€Jir rini, ^ 

»T^*rH ^ am, arwr 
»m*ft 'nrft 

nTftT arqt, vTflT *TniT 
^ 5r^t ire ?t? ?8jf ^nrer, 

^ ^ erei ?[mfn s?t^. 

(Kttnttpn»(innJl7iydna,6t JC) 

T\nj-nuthsiTtA njVcrd^*(yi<;VfnritnfiUTnyi«nft Tnt cominert'l 
tng cthtor interprets these »n such n« artificial manner lliat one 
wonders how he got into the secret min! of tho pott and fishel out 
these interpretations One w really tcmptc I to doubt the gtnumo* 
ness of tho work in such circumatanccs. However, that woull lead 
u.< into anotlur voulioVeisj 
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I am tempted to give an uwtanco of VallaW^^’s poorer and pocu* 
hanty of dcscnption Bhima and Arjunn are coming doirn from 
■Stfljyo, Aira\ata mth them, by tho mirnciilou'i®* bridge of arroira 
built by Ariuai by Icltnig off thousands of arrows from bis bow 
The people IhjIow on tho earth aro witching this wonderful si"’’* 
and the poet thus describes tho situation — 

(3) 

5pjrRtT 'HI irror ^ c?n, 

HI7H ?mi ^ !ftt &, 
wV Ahui ItiiS Tsnpft T»<I Jfft, 

Til Tft, Tsi 31 ft ! 

C5 I mast note hero a strange eoiDCidcoco Vnllahha io this poem 
of biSt K'uhIi pmsonntU/iyilna, totTodnccs tbo muiCle oi Atlunas send 
log a letter to lodra on tho head of an arrowi diaobargcd by bim from 
bia bowi and 8ob<cqacntly the bull bog of a bridge of arrows rent up 
from Ins bow which fnrniilied Dhtmiaod Arjuna with a passage from 
tho Earth to Scarijn Now, a MirUht poet, by n.an }0 Ananta Kavii has 
almost the same ideas doTcIoped 10 bi3 poem, catitlcd Oajf^ oourt trala 
Thus — 

(a) Oaja GaurUvrata, stanras 17 to 20, describe Arjana as fixing 
to tho head of an arrow a letter nddroned to Indra (asking 
hitn to gi^e his cIopliaDt, Airlvaln) and rcnda it oH from his 
bow to 5rorya, Dni aspiti reads it, and so forth 

(b) In stanzas 25 to 78, Arjona is described as having discharged a 
Slimier of arrows Letween tho Eorth oad Scarga hy which 
Dhlmn went up to Indrn’s abode 

(Vailabha lias a irulge of arrows instead of a roadway) 

In (a) V&Uahha has varwl Hio loci lent by saying that Indra sent 
lits repl^ back on tho same arrow head, while Ananta Kavi lias a messen 
ger sent by Indra 

Ananta Kavi flourished w Saka year 1645 ( = V S 1779-80) Now, 
the qnestion U, how dt I these striking coincidences happen ? The &Iab3 
bhirata does not contain thc^ incidents of a inos^iago on tho arrow bead, 

& bridge of arrows, etc I rat<*r»lf<* Contains GatU Craurl-orata, but the 
' account is matcriallj different VsIUbha and \nant-i Kavi were moro or 
1 ss cont mporarl^ Ilowovcr, there is not mneh iikclibood of tho Siarl 
tUt poet having iorrowcd from \ mllabba It is possible that loth ha i 
some basts in oral traditions which they worked npon m their own way 
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^ ^RSRtR I 'Ey ^ ^ ! 

^ «Tn snf^T^lRT RHRKT \ 

^ ^ R? Rti Rreft % fire % ! 

( Kunti prasanndViy^Tia, st 190) 

Of course, the fanciful comparisons giren here disclose an ahsnrdi 
ty which the poet seems to ignore 

Rstnesvaro 

EatneSvara was a contemporary and a pupil of Promunantla He 
was particularly learned in Sanskrit loro, wliich is evident in the class 
ical style and language of his works A few examples will sulhcc 

(U 

5 ^ ^ ^ r!ct, 

Tt¥ \ R 

RRT 

! ffE Rl'rf), RR3 'mft, 

tjvr h, itTH r\ 

«T ^TRi’arY »5i«^ ? 

R^t aT?ft-Rl5> TRT R ^ ? 

Iforo is Eadhfi trying in vain to ecek comfort m the movement 
of her luxurious swing, which, howcicr, piles no comfort (^Rl R 
nISTR), and addressing the taiiT'cloul of the month of Sraiana 
appealingly asking the cloud to stop raining a while so tliat he may 
give her the nous of the swecl-flutc'Tilaying Krishna, who is nwa> in 
ilndhnpan (ilathura) The original would eulTer hy an attcm[>t at 
tnuaUtvan. We may only remavt hero tint tins ttMiia mny well 
stand comparison with KMiKsaV poetic ertatnma m thganeo of style 
anil grace of composition. One js it.inmde<l of KAlidS a’s rurOmias, 
a lJri‘^siiig the animals etc, asking for news nlxiut “UrvaSir «p<.'- 
cially tho lino 

“ iirn irfinvn. «a (inn: aiftn i 
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comes npperraost m ono’a mind The Imcs also remind ns of the 
picture presented in Knlid»<»ft's iTcipiadula where the heroine is de- 
picted ns looVing up at the Cloud^ilesscngor before he delivers 
the message from her liusband 

( 2 ) 

Tteft, 'ilra nh osWli 

intit sniFi 

In these lines Kadha is piclnrcil loohing into the glass at her 
own facQ and finding her eyes reel with weeping, ond wiping her tears 
with the end of her garment, a eimplo hut charming picture drawn 
hy a poet’s master-lianil The abovo extracts ore taken from 
Viro^u-nd Z?t<fdn/a dfrtfuKd ’ (’Pn?/*Aina SudSd, Parti, p IIG 

and p. no edited by Clihaganldl VidjirAm ESiala) 

[Note In CNtnct (2) Mr ChhaganlSl has a avrang reading 
Urthat Kdoya Dohana, ^'ol VI, p 803 lias winch really stands 
fotWT^.l 

(3) 

^ 53ft J 

‘TTTft '?T^ II X II 

5^^ i 

TfriTTa m 5ft II S II 

^oT^nrl-BWi sttv ^ i 

c'^ Tft 5ft^ (?^=t) mV 5ft II ^ II 

^in: 'nvin isft i 

*r^ f<rs ’ftv 5ft I ^ II 
TOT s?T gmn gnm *r 5ft i 
^ TV vnjtft m^fff »m 'rrft sft n w n 
ftrtTt 5?^ snnft^ vtttpi vft | 

Vlfl KVT TTT! 4»mr 5ft II « H 

TT Tmr g5i7| trwial 5ft i 

2|Ttm «Tl^ TtTVft r?TmT 5ft U ^ II 
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^ ^ ^?nr 'TT ^ 5ft I 

9^ sit n^oii 
(Daiama SI andha, Adhjdya IX) 

Tina extract from RatneSvara’s ‘DaSama Slandlia' gjvea a 
charming picture of YaSoda busy at the process of churning curds, 
a picture so true to life and drawn m simple but elegant words This 
picture recenea n fresh cliarm when the child Krishna is introduced 
as interrupting tlie churning process, asking to be nursed at Ya^oda s 
bosom, and YaSoJa tikmg him 111 her lap suckling the child loTiiiglj 
and gazing on his sweet face with a tender smile on her lips 

( 4 ) 

syz 

»inR ^Cfll 351 I 

nt^ 1^51 guHU'f ^ifla tsw; afn ii » ii 
fTf «Tfict gsmt i 

9 nT< w: ii «i ii * 

^ M *yR 5 ^ ^ ur l 

wi ^\ft sitHts gm II ^ II 

2F*r!3:f^ rra ^ ^ II « II 

«i!r 'F^t I 

nhs ^ *151 ’«i>: sTn^nin: n « n 

STOJT Huft 5rt«I r.V f^tyiit HI? I 

^ »nwt 5T*nit wtm ( mm \ ) yrit n % n 

(Daiama Shan Ilia, Adhydya XV) 

This piece presents a amd and powerful description of thoforest 
in its details and young Krishna playing there with his shepherd 
comrades. 
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PrUama 

: (A.D I730=V.S 178S) 

I sliall gilo onlj one illustuition from this poota work 

mm & tow Tiit aft 

uwq uwif: UaCtft Sj inn 7i. 

Ba fia ara tDa ain S ant tn ifei ait aj 
ars^ atat feat nil! aaai araflai wt >. 
ana snaaa ^ ift aft. ^aft 5>ai ant at ti; 
fit: afn aaiat a atrt aa ant o?t a. 

staaa aiarift aarat, atatt aim ant at 
alff aaat it ait ca ai"l, \ei>aiin ira at 
aiat nft: aial ata niatft a^ it® 
aiiai anai S aiatat aift aaat fte at t. 
tni aaaai imi arat ^ Wt at& at aj 
iftaaai tanitat atai ft laft la ant at t. 

ll«4 tcUgtow poem IS mfttkctl Uy an o?jfe\naht> of fervour, duoct 
noN» of expression ftud tigour of 8l}lc 1I«» uord RTsftTT wlucli has 
Inlllcil 8e\onI scliolirs in dclorminins its exact sense ih cxpluned 
hero cle irly, hut unconscioUib • Tho lim 3^ ?T*n^ ft 

*11*? rtmuuls ono oi Hifls’s cckhMtetl Jiiic Kvj&dtJnetriH 
hil I md suOuk-l/drin i sdhithi. 


Re\ dsankars ( of unkoon-n <Utu ) 

Tilts ijpct sri5 a Jvu^an of Jutu^dfia Tho Nuijan. commun- 
ity is knoirn for it^ ciilliwe an 1 tvliucmciit. Thc“e traits arc vhiWo 
in KcTufuikan’s works, especially in Iiis senes of Chan InhnUi 
rhhwli I fpio here a ft,w Bprtimcns — 

(1) 

«ir sm?T f^»jn nitl «TgfT mX 
•m, rars m Irx, 
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aT4fI% ^ ‘=lrf^» 

iTK 

8 TTH^ an^ 5Hnq>, f5rn\ 

^R*lf, ^JTT sn^ 
fk ^ mHi *T^«ri ui>, 
ca^ sihFt arrat sr^^r isifn^. 

* 5I5itR ^ntn5|> HTCft ^X^i' 

fvnjr, wt Qa>, ^fz ^yth, ftj 
sfe ^m, ^ ^ w ^ ^ *R stfc; 

%K HHt 51 ^ >51^ ^tiftima 

fiia'^: — 

arra 3E1 % ar^TCT {araa, ^ a?4a 

^ta ^a asTF? ^ aa^iat aia, 

• aacnaf ^5 am a^nt sfraia 
aT€^ ^ a?Taat aliR, arra 5^ a sTcer faraa. 
X X x’ X 

X X X X 

'auiaa^ atg aiif a gi^, nig ga ai, 
ararai aifii^nai Vt a^ji^a ai, 

^5*5^ ^ fa|i?rft, sa aima «ma afaar3fi; 

^ 5Tt5 ^aiat KT^ gntafft ^g a ^ng. 



f^aa arra^ aia^ ciaat aat chtt, 
aa^ ^ ata^^ ala>, a^^ar a:t aa au ? 
aftm TT aa ik finitt ? v\fi ar 3 a^ aar^j 
aa?ft aia ^ aaar aa^, {fga a:5Ta!ft ^tfa arift, 

X X X X 

X X X X 
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Trrr 

^ ■roi'ra'i fWr<t, file Tm?ft X^, 
fire te:i> esi rreft fiia^t sticft (sr-aefi^, 

!JH5Ri erers ^ >iiS<ft, eirift aije ■rorr 

X X X X 

X X X X 

sft IRtltB, 1B55, ^ 'se'lft, ^ lirnirfie, 

BH5!B>iPra etra entire aee m nifte, 

Bee im enfte setwft, nq (* «ai) efittiet ftee ^qif>j 
aifir erttSeft Mereeaft, rfi titz, ^ qrerrft. 

Tho swGctncia of diction, tU mollinnoua doff, rich and yet natoral 
Uitontiona springing out spontaneously mark out this poet as a poet 
of unpremeditated melody Tho ideas, although taken from the 
tniditionnl story of Krishna during hts childhood ond adolescence,* 
are conroyed mth a freshness nnd simplicity of cltarm There is one 
oonccption ^hicU arrests out attention tlq ’ftq flWF? *iq reminds 
cno of a similar idea ui ^larasiiiln Mehti'shno TOT^ q? 

(pada, 49, at p 489 of ^a^l3lnh.'l Mehtas poems, edited 
by tho Gujacatt Press) Pethaiw tho conception was a traditional 
hentago of potts aiil philosopher* None the le«s its sublimiti does 
not suffer thereby 

sAMAL.V (V 55 1778 to IbJl ) 

This poet lag secured immortal famo more by tho popularity of 
his stylo and its cryptic qualities, as also by tbo choice of subjects 
than by anj high poetic roenl His efAappn^ arc in the mouth of 
ercri one acquainted with the literature of the timeg IIis stones 
atft notwl for tho l^oU ribcUion against social contentions They 
po-*>e-« a certain amount of vigour lut they Lick m poetic merit and 
Atti^im skill Ills Inyiifrt rr»Ari prtaents peculiar poetic fervor, and 
e^ceptl 0 ^lal vigour and viwity Out of hw copious woth«, I shall 
extract only n few passages — 

8S 
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( 1 ) 

■When R'ima asks Angaia to go to Earana to negotiate peaceful 
elations, tke latter feels he is entrusted with a duty unworthy of a 
hrare warrior and says: » 

1^‘r im =ii# 'n'fl BPir, 

jifM 5^0 Wl, iir lOT g Brat; 

jw St; ?5tEt =B5 ict Bn snst; 

■Eia? TO Bni?qir sjA? MWIto^:! 

St. 43 

HoweTei, he obeys and undertakes the mission He reaches 
Lanka, Karana's island and capital, and this is the poet’s description 
of the sight that meets Angada's eyes. 

*1^7 *rT^, stst I 

' 

WPTTOT ^rq^T ^7 

tj 3(S fstsptj epf^ ^ >n?J 51 

St. 68. 

X X X X 

X X X X 

<ST353E 3^Rl *rf^ 'n«5o&nI 

3f\?T, qq F? 3fF«:qT; 

qtqiaq qc FTirflqr 

^^irrfor tRq?^; 

arernf^fi: snj fiPr {^, qr^ 

{uqjft qqr, vn bp:^^ %ii\ ? 

St. 62. 

Angada proceeds into the city and reaching Earana’a palace, 
encounters the officer guaidmg the first gate; he has a spirited talk 
with him, m the course of which be says to the officer wrathfullys 
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"rfet TtW, Bra c^ eHSra^, snT’fl KMfti 
rir wt tHHt, ■aifet raRA wr smftnf, cR •it'>, 

?(ps, ^Bo, V?!n wrai, \si i 

mft iH sirat ETRfS siqfit, UR nu iprafu ui: ^ ! 

SI 79 

Ang^da fights an 1 decapjtatW the officer, ond proceeds, after 
thm soTcnng the heads of sovoral officers holding tho various gates, 
ho reaches lUvana’e durhar place The consternation caused by this 
monhoychief’s prowess in tho city is thus described bj tho poet 
«trnf «ftT» jftt 

^ JTinor ?it qrg lurot ? 

*nvft 

?qf i7e?r *n«m enft 

^ 4^ qir frfitft ! 

St 93 

X X X X 

JR cn ^ ^nc ^i4i; 

^55 trnra ^ 'jJT’ft ^i4t, 

5C^ ^ ^ ctV crJ^, 

^ n*! nriT a^Tiwi 

St 95 

This mil suffice further on tho poem BufTers in merit by its 
prolixity, irrelevancy, and other artistic defects. But the above 
extracts mnrL, the characteristics of Sanialas poetic style freo and 
natural flow of language, a eomparativcly cultured language discloiing 
fauiiliarity with Sanakrit Utcrature and y*.t a restraint which Veepa 
the poet off from pevlanlic show I am tempted to point out a small 
phra^o which tales us lack to iTsriamha Mehta I refer to the ex 
pression 5T35535 d^l'i sCld m st 62 aboTe, which, Afplieil here to a mere 
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eartUy feature m LankS, palea before Narasinha Mehta's sublime 
presentation of the characteristic of Brahma. <5To5555 

And yet at the same time this unconscious borrowing pays an 
honest tribute to the genius of the fiS^rWti-poet who sang several 
centuries before Siimala. 

w 

I cannot refrain from citing one stanza from Angada'^ttM 
which runs in the vigorous and lilting vein of Vallahha who was ft 
contemporary and a bitter rival of SSmala. 

HkiCA, 

9n3j, 

5I«5| 

5{hft *ni 

^ fJtY 

St. 88. 

Surely this is Tallabhs all over, which shows that Yallabha 
had not the sole monopoly of this style of composition. Probably 
m those days such compositions were well known and open to many 
writers of verse. 

I should like to present Samala in another aspect, as a reviler 
of the fair sex and again the praiser, a paradox which is explained 
by his objective outlook on human nature, presentmg the sides of 
the same problem, -wherein the views are very often put mthe 
mouth of other characters. Here are two passages selected from 
.5<J7nala-ro<na-7ndld'-('iJr. Kdtyaddiana, II, 1887 edition). 

(3> 

mr sraa 
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ITni 

!m >TOK maig 
an ^ Bit) wtiN wn 
ams Bf«n aaaiaa), a&fia a f qu ftti 1 

( P. 62C ) 

Now, look ak this plctato. 

( 4 ) 

TT>TT SFTj 5rr®t <I (llf 
^ «wi/iH, ^ w: 
vfvf ?rf, ^ 'rtJToS a«? frnft; 
wtvn^t inft; 

^ «T^ sim, 

^ TTt« ’rn sTTprr. 

‘?rft 5nt *rT|¥ <t^{ 

c^ij^reri ^«|HW, <i<r^ goi irra); 

^TT^ ^TTHT *r^*rTift} 

«r3Jt e®; 

3 amiaj sTssn't sTfr, ^ ^n»T 

( r. C29 ) 


DTliKO. (V. s isoa to 1881) 

This poet lias liequcathwl to Gitjirut! Litoralare a largo amount 
ol religious, philosopliical and duUctic poetry wlilcli possesses a cliarm 
oi its oirn. llis learning iru!* Irantt'd tn tke Ecrui ol SanaVnt lore. 
But his acquittHl knowliKlge aos aJmtrahle. Tho special form of 
metrical composition farouroil by hin which went by tho name of 
**D\tni-n/J paJa," and is m recent times known by tho more or less 
incorrect mime of "D'lirl nt LJ/i,’' has sweet music and fluidity wluch 
no other form can present. I or three extracti from 

his jiofttry : — 
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( 1 ) 

EpFT m^:T TO 

^ m wt cTToft^. (V^)^* 

irfaw ^ 9|rr '7<Jr 51^ *pft5T; 

qii gc!iT s^*rf «rttT 'P'i^ 

tpq >:, 5 

^ Ent^ *r fFTS; 

%fr ^ ^i*r ^tt^rr g?, 5?t*T 
'I'ft ^ ®n5I ?IFft%. ^*Te 

^55 qf? Crqf, ^3 ?TI%?IT, 
qqt ^ «rR giTR^ qp«w artm f^rro:, 

5®qT srrai «NV arroftq. “nffo «. 

'artTift 

ETiTfl qror r^t’T, 

srnrq^ ^ ^ <jn«f^. ^o 

(^Oimi Srori3j[>o, XZyjIJ^ 

( 2 ) 

err^ TOT ^ ^ ?qrt, 

q'q q3 Mf C^)^. 

qqf *r*T^ «rfa >nf^, ^«tt ?t'-ujRt qssjft rtot; 

5? qtdr %qT, ^ BTT*i?5rT ^tt q^'q ? 

3^0^ q ^ t: ^53 
qq sRT q?^ STRS' 

^ qn^ gfl ^V, 

q^TTiq qiat c, qn^qi qir. stt^^o 

qq ^q|qt 'mrsr rt fqsin'^ qn, 

^qijft ^rq q fqv, g^ qqt f^tm? 

3n^ ^ ^ ^ ! moft gwiT^ qft. 3 th?o.2. 

q^ ®qq^ q«s^j ^ 
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virns "ifl \ ?7, 

<rit ^ <1^ 555 fW^. an^o s. 

(Trts7in& Siarupa, XIX) 


( 3 ) 

uitl ? irrin iisi in<m>, 

TKift "d^Ry RiT Riii vnt cmt. (H. ) 1 . 

HTPr IRIIIR ^ fqRIt fife W; 

&Ti>ft 33 o <nr!t <irqf ini (ft itIt, 

& !im 5t >, 33 33 RIlV. >13530 5. 

333 3731 33533} 3757 W 173} 33} 73737i 

337 (35® 333 3n? lit vC\ 37% 373, 

3131 373 in 37^ 3 3 37T 'cri}. 377530 5. 

7773} !t77f}5 ^37 513 a} <r\ 3353777} S313i 
77 71377 >73737 Mli s}, ^377 Itt "751 77} 7373, 

«t} 37?} 37} %? 3®} >713 3'l5 513'}. 33530 8. 

73773 7753:3 SITT >31 ^ a} 3'V33li} 335} Tt 3;7>7; 

^ 773 5nn'} % ft, >7% 6 3ft33 33 3573; 

iiTt: 3737 71377 %, 7733} 3 7^ Cla'l. in53» 5. 

( fTrfyd kSi {irupfl, XVl) 

Iho aboro specimens will sufbee to indicito Dluro’s ruclhod of 
Kin Uins b»9 subject soTvwtimea plungirg into it witli a direct jump 
and yot not losing sight of tht tniii of tliouglit (04 m specimens 1 
and 2 al)OV7'), and 80 imtime-« Stirling with an imigiry sudden and 
at first unconnecte*! with the i-isuo liefon liiia, md then surprising 
the luitet with tho print to bo mile by the p>rct (as m spijciraen 3 
above) The poet’s iVa/no'/nm IWb' i ij mfenor in powir ami art, 
spinning out an idea with griat ptiUxitj and mine truisms 
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afew fiarat BWTBt ^ bW, , 

^ snji, EBo s. 

ETTT ^5^ ^ Bps, 

«io£| an,- «rai» msfio” 

Bts sTjii} «Rt wi what t e^, 

eii'' snft ^ Ilf itpT, sa. insfts' 

as ft s^oisaf ^ «ft«, 

Eifttr afV OTBaj na» nisft#'' ». 

TO! sfntit ftHM? atiRm i: sis, 

m«i TEnfta is^i sa» msft®" s.*’ 

In ATords of uari^allcd grace and charm the poet depicts hero a 
unique eceno of loveliness and life and love Wo see before our very 
eyes thu group of shepherd beauties gracefully bending and beating 
tune, and amnging tit their circular dance, nay, ire feel tliat wo hear 
the very tinUiog of the girls’ anVIeti, the 'fft'l ai'l ffid tint,' heats of 
tho inrt(2einff<i, and only just miss the sweet singing of their song as 
we waVe up from tho dream, tho vision created bj tho magic tvond 
o! tho poet's pen 

If I may, after this dniiViag m of tluit naion, bo permitted to 
point out isolated bumty-spols, I would draw your attention to tho 
thymiug of the last word^ in eich pair of stanwa in *t I 

and 2 , tTR-flPt in •‘t t nnd 4 , and wi on), a trick which is not a trick 
on nc^/Juiit of its obvions 8 i«ontaiieitj , Itut, sonu thing suldK r than this 
13 the clutming pictun. su^steil by tho hue eTTV 

eTlqnj^ ct®. The wonl (not the one occurring m this ffamJ/, but 
111 a song which tho ffQpfi of tins picture Ring, Hus frequent tack 

S6. I have omilted two couplets between st. 4 and 6, as they 
simply rroloDg the list of nsmes of the girl fnends of KJdbL I have 
abo stopped short at st 8, as the sabseqeent ones mar (be compsetsert 
of the pictore so far, dealing as they do with a conseqncntlal picture of 
Rldhl and KrUhna, with the help of Lahti, stepping away ftnci the 
dan'e and meeting secretly lo a liower, where, according to the peet, 
they have th»ir amorous umos The poet, in bis desirefor this extreme, 
sscriSccs artijtic unitv. 

, 34 
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f I 

word of grace, when uttered naturally opens the Itps slightly but 
gracefully, and then the red lips of the singers present their sheen 
The poet catches a glimpse of this item of beauty, and clererly 
presents it before oar eyes, — merely by in incidental touch of hw 
descriptive pen Details like tlin» go to build up the beauty of the 
whole picture. 

( 2 ) 

«jV 

ailO“ I t. 

=nft 5^ Bin ft't 5Tin! 

51^ 3in wt mi,' 

?r TB bbSw, ipWr win ? 
gsin f gmn t 

j «, % a sijy, amg i vi , 
awren, % WIT, 

wnt, t. 

The style aud dictiou here are varied, the apparent tep*'tition 
m i?T^^ far from being 

a fault, D but a reflection of the intensity and earnestness of the 
entreaties to Badlia nindo by Jicr girl friend A curious metrical 
peculiarity attracts notice here juid deserves attention The opening 
line as also tho lines of the antiir^, ire iiotluug but the metre known 
as dindi ' m their metrical mould, which is originally and 
eminently a hlarSthi metre Hero la a specimen — 

Hgif m qft II 

57. I have extracted only the fiist two stanzas, to serve only as a 
specimen. The whole eong is foU of corrupted text, requiring correct 
editing 
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If you corapato the linos of Diyardtna with, these UncB, you will 
nt OQco porccii e the identity of the metre Hero nnees as interesting 
question, lioTT anil whooco did tin* metre como into Dsjarama’s 
poetical factory 1 1 onco thought and still think that dind! (as 
also abhan^a) ins first uitrodnced into GujanUf poetry bj BholanStlia 
SurAhhaf, (who uroto his dinfUt, deliberately on the MarAth! model 
somotirao before A D 1880) For, in Ihisf^nratniefore us, Payarama 
lias the measuro hut not Iho name or recognition of d»«d{ ns such 
Ifoueror, it is not at all unlikely tliat PitjAraraa came across dind’g 
in Haratlil either m reading or heating, and he unconsciously adopted 
the rhy thm, and, what 16 more artistic, interwovu it with another 
rhythm and brought out a liv<*Iy end graceful combication. 

IgnoonlyoDc specimen from his comparatively serious and 
philosophical work "itnula VellaiAa ” The sweetness of the word 
picture, the classical elegonep of style, and the correctneis of rhythm, 
will appear evidcut at once. 

(I) 

<!I65) 

iS:” nn «i3>r imlst. 

wl ^ 

"rtSTOII wslst Vwfl »f[ 

>5^ ,11= ^ V. 

.ft, ehrwj 

HTiH sn^T* 5. 

iR[C vnuranr 

ft ffri era TOT ^IllwTiPt %. 

iftre Hee TralfteTOTeTi, Tm,,! «nft 1 
ft IftcT rflet ^-OTie, •raPTRH a(ft mft. «. 

T sfhtfe TOPJ, 

efr Hr, er nli to. e. 

(Pail 82). 

I must not omit Hayarima'* “Shad Ritu Varnara.” Here i« a 
specimen:— 
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(4) 

^ CTI ?rT^ an^; 

siw *1 g«ziT <wford^s^t sn^. ^ 

^ i?7if, q«?jr qq'^ sqq, 

^ q qin. ^ 

•afli *iqT *nrT ans anrq 
<3Tq *H vf^ *pqf, ^ X 

arm q^nr an % ^ w ? 

fiqft?i f^ fNr, \ 5:n nft. » 

qrit ^ ^ tm ’5n?n ! qqt ^ njftt ! 
q^n fqysr ! qqf ^ ^ftqsqnftr ! 
qqr ntsq nft *n^ ! qqiin^sTO ! 

•THJ arqsfff nqf, qfii qi^ \ qm, X. 


The linos bmtbe throoghout a strain of tender grief and despair 
i words einple } et gracefol and classical ^ * This is only an extract 
he trholc poem, tahen from ao advance sheet print of the Sr{hal 
A’dfya Doliana, obtiined by the friendly courtesy of bfr. NntaTOralul 
I. Desai of the Gvjariitt Pna», requires proper re-cditiiip, ni it is full 
of corrupt reiling^ The poem secures variety by occasional inter 
spersing of classical metres like •^dnfdfa vilT^fltta and rndfint, but the} 
are hopelessly rugged and incorrect. Take oiil} one instance 

qq ?qq qqqqrq 5l tht; 
qq fqt? s^q ’sm qpqr, 
fi q fiq q 3TTvl qqqqq; or qqrSt, 
wfft nt qrnqi 

(VanM JlUtt, Bi ICX** 

58. The ideal, lome of ttiem, may sound coaTcntional, yet they 

possess a freshness of their uirn The first lino in stasis 4 will reniiod 
yon of qiqq^qut ^eqat Wt^TRl from Pratanna 

VI-1. 

59. I am tempted to draw y<«t attention to the foUowlnS linee 1® 
this poem: 
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It will not detract from tho incritii of Daynrama’e poetry, if 


I mention thit At looat in ono caso (ri/. in the case of tho ffardlt 
ni*l» ^ 5 fn^Tt T3R^ Jftjt Ttft sfl ) is more or less a whole* 

M^Cl 5^^ 

5 ft Tlf^TT, JRg 

051 0nTt), 


00g;r tltfi, M7T 

> X X X 


Wt ^ 5t 5*0^, 
stntr 5Tr5t, 

V. 

^ tRiJcI TC 

9T trl^. 

s. 

SPjfeScf ^ i3^J 

XXX 



Some persQM have atgaed from the exlatenco of tho wotdi pot to 
bUcIctypoin the above tliat Poylrlma rnast hare taVeo tboee \\orde 
from the pUy, PJnrAd?* Pra»annH^vAnf^ ( attriboted to PremRnanda ) 
Trhicli ContAios tbo followieg Kt^vita 

*Tr tf 5rfvr?r 

^xfrtn?r jpi «im 

JT^ 

•TT3 tt^SJrT W ! 

H^«rTC n^rf^ 

^ c^nrsft; 

BD<1 they *how thta ai cTideDce of geonincMn of PremlDanda'a 
atithorship of the pliy ! They forget that U can bo argoed vitb equal, 
Jf not gT> Iter, force that the '’•U r who palmed off the play aa Prenll- 
ninda’a moft have dooriahed after Dayardma aed plcWd op acd tsed the 
ooted oxpresttons from Pajlrtmi’a poem, I hare disOoiSed th>i poiat 
at Ungth la a cot® >a “YaiaoU * of S^rirana V. S, iSCg, pp. 397»399. 
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sale borrowing from BbaUna and, earlier stillj NaraBinlia llelita 
This 13 proved to the hilt hy ilr Ramalal Chflnilal Modi 

Xever tho-less there i» a rich amount of original work on which 
Dayarama’s poetic fame will remain broad based And after the 
specimens gnen by me, I trust you will agree with me that Dayaranu 
excels Premananda m beauty of composition and refinement of style 

REVIEW 

Let us halt at Davarama anil cast a restrospcctivo glance at the 
course of out journey. 

Mirabat and Narasinha Mehta shine far fat hack at the opening 
end of the vista, -lummous and alone Padnianahha, Rhalnna, and 
Tlhlma, different m type and choice of subjects, other poets Karmana* 
mantri, Ko^ava, Ganapati, Nakara and others, come in a serial plialanx 
of inferior hut still considerahlo merit, then we look back on the 
blank m the second half of the seaontconth century of the Vikrama 
Eta Then dawns the eighteenth century with Viivanitha .Tfint, 
Vishnudisa, and Siiadfisa, more or less minor lights Then tho 
towering poets Akho, Premananda niulb'imah.Vnllabha, the vigoroiH 
and hnlhant son of Proraananda again a drop m merit for a century, 
with occasional litilliancy from luminaries like Reviifnnkara, Pfltam 
da».a and others and fiaallj wo see the graceful and cliarming singer, 
Paydrunia 

Glancing tluough the subjects wo find (l) Ihedii, /rinffdra, 
gndna-vatnlgija, (2) epic-like pmlinndhas, (S) etories of length like 
tho Vimala pmlanTha, ^fd^ih^tl^nala vie , (4) Athydna* of Prema 
nandaV type, ('>) SSmaU'a stones, ngam (C) QnSm, Vfiofit, vairdgya 
etc, Utweeii Vnllalha onl Payaramn,-— a really varie^ted range, 
no doubt, but after all, not di<»cIoiing anj giant palm trcea or grand 
Banian trees, only a mango grove with occasional notes of the cuckoo, 
I ut mostly a grove whero the Bhakta sings his l^ajanat or the lovers 
bill and too Wo must skip over Jam literature which is now l>eing 
diligently osplonil, it must wait before it can lie estimated at its 
true worth 

pee bis epigraph oo pp 119-122 
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TUia review will anggeab to us tbo liislorlcal baclc-gr^d in 
whicb tlio pictures are placed. Hrst, the quiet times of tbo eaintly 
ebaraetcra, Narosinlia McUt&and MlrAbai, then the desire to look 
back to tbo times of clashing sword and armour, again, inapito of the 
disturlicd times between Harasinha Mehta and Akho, an unknosTn 
inrtuenco of litcraty nctivitj; then thu Wio/.<» movement of the ISth 
and IGth centuries casting it« glowing wings over all, and infonning 
litu litcruture, rather cimuliiig it. 

lly the Hido'of these forces, fotccn nffcctiug tliu oocut aide of 
the people appear only m peeping poems Uko '*11WI» 

We also Bce in tUw picture-gallery a row of home-sticking (toefe, 
genctally playing their own notes on inalrumcnti of their own choice, 
caring little for tlic outMile uorlil, IcM for other loco liejoiid their 
homes, and leait for this aide of lifo and its complex problems— 
prohlema some of which had not arisen ami aomo of which <!id not 
catch the oyca of men of those tiioca. And jet, pilgrimage took 
some of this {Kxiplo on compulsory joumeya and foned on them the 
knowledge of other parts of India, hut only to a limited extent. 
Poets like Promanaiula occasioiullysojounio'l in XnndurlAr, a distant 
pificc in those dajs. Some even wrote works while living tti the 
Ihxcan; and 1) ij Arinia’a extciwiio tmvcls are well kiioun. 

Tsu wonder then tliat 2 or 5 lliugal! eongs aro fuuiul in two 
njiiiliH.ripfc copies of tiii*<elUlicous |iocin-» which I Iwvo Iwen nhle to 
sir owing to the friendly coUrte**j of Mr. NolA>arlal Ichhiir^inn 
who owns theso luaiiU'WTijits. Tbo iiunuw-nj'U ntv ditiMl Vikraini 
Satnvat 1730 and 173S. Here arc the pieces: — 

(I) 

I qt! ifta <ng 6 1 

«iit 'taalil W <5 (I «mi ^ el in 11 

ainft iiTt n w (Him) shItI =t 'nfl 

Vn n«i TO 'tr'i (nra) mu ti toI Knu^jeliuii 

iiftit nfl5l wi nilit 

fmi Bt iru lit Tuil nlJl II ■ -ww^u-el II \ I) 
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•R JrtU *R *TffT 

'TRT *R »TttT II t tl 

^ ^ ?tfr g? arn miw ^ ^ ii ^ ii 

smT 55% >T^t (^ t) >m% 

55^9^1 ^Rhn ‘HOT »ftn II \ ii 

^TT*THr^ finm 

snA *R^ f?«f 'ra %! 

«nn arV sit n 95i^<t ««% » 

?% 5ft3ir 'Pirtw ’rm stsi t ntit ii 

Remarks. 

Is this JjiDgili of that iwiiodt Bcames says (Vol II, page 228) 
liaTigttU \iCgan. lu tte heginHuig of U»o 16th century A D liU thea 
Bhojapurl and Bihiin were the 1 uipwges of early B jogali poets With 
this query T Icivo the question as one requiring closer investigation 
hcforc a imal decision can ho armed at. 

Modern Literature. 

Ihw IS a auhjcct which I must tn at in Iho most cursory manner 
iho outstanding feature of modern Jitenturc is Us prose which was 
started hy llanchhodida* i whom ^vainlarima calls the father of 
Gujarati pro-se IScicrthcIe s in modem times poetrj chiina a pre* 
dominant fihan lu Gujirali literitur* Tn proso fiction atnki'^ a 
dominant note 

IIistOTj, bngrajihj ami philosophy an makiiit, ury si iw progress 
onJ duclose 'cry little ortg>u<iI work Science win cluia Lnt a \cry 
poor corner in the edifice of Gujarati literature 

Modem Gujarati poetry Wgan some time alout A. 1) 1880 
Some of its moat gifted ywets ataiul out ptomnienUy l,ut it is sad to 
note Uiat a host of imitators of Ihcit style arc a hleimsh in the glory 
of tlwt literature Govardlianarama, Manihl, Kalapi, Xanalil nnl 
some others ate the pillars supporting the fame of modern Gujarati 
poetry, but the real intrinsic poetic inspiration which propelled their 
werl could rot be ttan.’3»»d by m»re i»raatnn whrh -uflcr- a 
Want of «in'*entv and of th» ring of truth, Rj fll»o absence of culture 
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and lesTnin;; and an tgiiomiiLe of unc’s onii limitations Tho resnlt 
IS that the poetn. stjJe wiiidi n thv auli]oct of imitation comes into 
undwened dtegrace. i , 

I do not wish to depretato the Iiterao idcaU which inspire 
wvOilom poetry In fact I am a {worshipper of these ideals All 1 
wjsh ijj that these nhils should not he dethroned from their proper 
pedestal, and honto I wint to out the danger which lies in the 
direction of f dsc unit ilion. On the other hand, there is a elites of 
tntiCB which casts nmlisentd accimtions on mo lorn i)i>etr> This 
js due to the critics not Ijciiig kWo l« appreciate correctly the real 
merits of that iwctrj. Whm schoUr* hVo bit Ororgo (iricT«oii 
fail tu appreciate the true worth of thn new poetry, one cannot help 
hrcatlung a sigh of di»appoiiilniciit He says * 

“Under Knghih inftacncc a mmihof of norU baio been issued 
from tho press of I ito ]' 0 .ir>, hut these possess little original ^ 
ity, ant arc mostly truul itions ” (Article on lomaculat^ 
litcmturo giTcn in the ImpenalGa^ettcorof India— New Edi- 
r tion, Yol in. (1008 A D > at page 430.). 

I am afraid bir George lias based this statement on indirect cvi* 
deuce, for in the rcry ploCo from which I liaio quoted him ho e&ii 
thitGuyaritl 1 iiignag'S has not produced any giants like TUlasldasa, 
Suradil'in and othera. In nuking lliat statement ho seems to forget 
poets like I’reminan la, lJorar»mianl others with whoso works end* 
cntly ho was not in direct tonchi for 1 have reasons to Ivclvcce that 
ho Iuv3 not that much familiarity with Gujardl! Llteraturo as ho hu 
with Hindi Literature. 

1 shall cite one more ondenco of undesoned consuro passed on 
jiKxhm OujarSlt poetry Kei Kr II IL Scott, Head of tho Mission 
nl Sunt, read in 1911 A. B a fapor lieforo a Onjaritl Missionary 
Conference. Ihls is his ipl>reciaiioii of modern Gujirall poetry 

“There is a modern poetry orer which I do not adnse yon to 
"sjvnd time It IS the work of highly educated men, who aim at 
“tiolhiitg the poetic fancies of Lnglish and Sanskrit poets in rather 
“inch flown GnjiriM It is fw Up mM pirl r-cry atlifi ul— full ct 
35 
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. ^ ^ ^ xtx^ ' 

•rar prr 5lff, ^5T cS ^7ql 5q|JT» 

^ «irq> ^Tunrsir 55 ? 

, * ' 1') i ' ^ 

^ «KfV ficRj 

^- , , tnr cmfy ^ qr^: 

<Tn^ <ni$r <nTG ^ 

‘rm ^ ‘fty ^,51^ ^Kt 

^ n ffS (W TOT7, 

{AnJnli! a CoIIeelion of poems bj KefoTn If. ^etb, page lOO) 
Thu is nol a (ranjhtion of CArdiaol Nowinan’s faiuoQs hjmn, 
Kimtly Light ” Nor »s it an echoing of that piece. Esen 
though it (lerires i(a informing spirit from o translation of Canlinal 
Newman's hymn, whiHi logins wjtli^I^T^T^irntt^Tn^t 
«fq tlio thought rcpfttiance wliotwif mxv'it Uwobeea tcea»ute*l in 

the poet’s sul/conwIousHMS, this piece presents <jnite an original poetio 
effasion, n crention, cmlxxlying beautiful thought in beautiful won!?. 
The poem gives a pathetic expression to the cry of the life-pilgrim 
who hna lost his wny in the dark (angle of this world, -a cry addressed 
to “sorno” benign taint who can guide the pilgrim. The pilgrira, 
tliougK lost in iho wood of this life, dislirclly recollects hia old 
home, -heaven, whoro suns do not rise and set, where eternal light 
shines and even pierces down into this world. The third stanza is 
eoncoited in an exqnisito spirit of poetic flight: in it the pilgtini 
.lajnenUUlio-vain.oscilUtiona.Qf.bU.lifo in .a dream of lavp. ji love 
which buds forth on the lips of the Pawn and fades away on the basis 
of Eve. To call this poem an imikation of English poetry clothed in 
arliCeia! and oliscnre language Is nothing short of slander born of 
prejudice and nurtured by jealousy, feelings which blind the adrerie 
untie to the distinction l>etween Imitation and 1 inspiration And 
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1611161111561 please, tbi3 pieco'iffljul a ky^^iepresenhng laodein 

Gujarat! poetry. ' , i * 

■f am' t^mpied to present one more instance from modern poetry 
for the benefit of cntics of the cl&as leprcsented by Ihd Tloierend 
Mr. Scott— 

'as 5IIWI 5>fl ! aaw bitj<i crt •rAi 

851 iaiifitii sg faitat? 5,^ ast, 

■'''851 sOTpim abi fsJt 

85T 8^, 

ga'riw W"flr 83%Tia Ssl 
' 'b5i 5hi33^ nq tir EPt 

) 1 851 sTTgrn qiaqq »r^, 

(A poem by Mr Ch&mpiiT. UdoSi editor o*f Nata^utana, 
published in the Spring number of Kaclicha VnrtamSnat some* 
time m April^or May 1025, quotwl in an article — Salihya im 
’ ' 8<IU7im^«ifrto«a vn the /V<ytlfKMid7m (nn AUmedalxwl aveeUy) 
of 17th May 1925) 

Who will accuse this charming little poem full of classical 
elegance of stylo and real poetic fervor and thought, of being an 
imitation of Western poetry! And yet there is in this piece an un 
perceived vein of a poetic attitude, not borroived from, but ifispired 
by, the light from the West, — nevertheless presenting a decided 
originality which no one can deny, Sliall I attempt a translation, 
even at the rish of reducing the beauty of the original? Perhaps, I 
should vSo here it is 

Xn. ♦Jjft.hJnssnm.nf. Tus ’inwiJi. 

Be thou the sweetening smell, oh toril ' 

In the music of my heart, 

Be thou the gentle note, oh I^rd \ 
fn the woe filled night of life 
Be thou my lovely moon, oh Lonl 
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'ITS TVbluTio'T ( continued)' 

In tuj? happy fetrram of life * ‘ * 

llo thou tho danuitff wne* oh lord! 

In every thought cloud of inj lotnd 
Bo thou tho iTAtOfSOul, oh Lord ' 

In the lotuj of my joy 
Bu thou the honey sweet) oh Lord ' 

In tho ram how of my f&iiey, 

Bo thou tho bcauteona tintsi oli I/iri 
In the upfront march of Soul 
Bo thyu my helping wingt-oh Lord ! 

I cATUiot resist tho temptation to ndJ one more specimen 

a irjmsi fit ntrft wl, 

tijl ^ Tftlj 6 Tl E ? 
srfere itsiFi WTR wi, 
wtpfl inrtl a>rt J ! 

^!ini,«inTK (t?l «r! ai&; 

TO 'slHl ^ 

Here is a feehio rmlcridgol this tullime little piece 
Thou percadest this wlioic world with the chant of thy grand 
I pic, Ilott dare I then coinpo’o my poor songl 
Thou floolost this whole Umverso with thy grand stream of 
IjOSc IIow daro 1 offer then roj cup of humbl® worshipt 
Thou hast dorhcnl with womlrouslicmt) this Creation nllarounl 
All ep* ech a lornraenl thirc nrailelli not 

1 haiiVct not alttr po< Iry^ sustainwl amVliy'hope an*d 'longing 
for the Music of thy Fpic gran!' 

I need kanUj say tli-al modern Gujarati poetry, so rashly coir 
demnisl in ignorance and neglected inpmlehy forugn critics, con 
oPer gi ma of rare beauty an \ ongtnahly which would fill mdre space 
than I can connsan 1 here • 1 
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PKOSODY IN GUJARAt! LITERATURE. 

The mention of the contreat between modern and ancient Gujarati 
poetry suggests the adjective problem of the 
Gujarati Prosody mould into which poetry was cast in ancient 
literature and in which it finds appearance now. 
The broad distinction is this ancient Gujarati literature even upto 
Dayaraina's time almost invanably adopted the form of pada, deiii 
song (including gamhi in later days), whereas in modem poetry 
Sanskrit metres, as well as metres familiar to Apabhram^a and Hindi 
literatures (like and the like) have found 

favour. Not that songs and garahie are altogether lianished, they 
still occupy a considerable place, hut classical metres began to be 
adopted with the rise of modern poetry on a very large scale. A brief 
conspectus of Gujarati prosody* therefore deserves a place here. 

Classification of 'TheVrMjnt^.day Gujarati prosody, then 
Gujaritt metres coiers the following classes *of metrical moulds." 

I (a) Classical metres (popularly known ns SIVT^oB 

and the like; ’ '1 ’ > * ‘ 

(h) Classical metres based merely on syllabic quantities 
(Rnrm) g. etc., i.e. rtrat of all kinds; 

(c) Classical metres liased merely on numeric measure of 
syllables, e g. (the only survival of Vedic metri- 
cal forms). 

n. Post-classical metres (popularly known as *TnTR5B 6*?) liased 
merely on syllabic quantity: ^ ^ 

(a) Metres derived from Apabhramfa poetry; 

(b) those derhed from Hindi poetry; , 

(c) new forms concocted by later poets (to be seen in PuIt 
patram’s “Pingala.”) 

HI. ^Porins inherited or copied from older poets; such as 

, 1 
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^ IT0 B701.UTI0H (contmuod) ‘ 

In (hfs connection, a look at iho origin and history of tho 

mould mil Ic micrcating It must be admitted 
The Gamb, that to trace tho history of the yamW is no easy 
task Jlr Clihaganlal V Karah pres three 
\mbii m the Chaitra number (V S 19G8) of Vatanfa at 
fw 119-120 attribute I to Karaainha llcht I But I lia>o grave 
Mibts aliout their gcmiimncss ” Bc^^ides. it is strange tlmt gambi 
lonld h-ivc existed in Nanumlu a time an 1 <lis.ipi>e ired for aoicral 

nluries aftcrhmi Then, again, ai/rtmti refomd loat le 231 n m 

timqg by b'ankarapnsada Chhagaiilo! hn\ iJ i uiid attri 

iteil to Narasinlu Mehta whieh runs thus 

«rT5 ^ m titiT 

d isc! nine I to be the original of tho typo taken bi D-iyorunia in his 
„ „»ll) i,ol of Hat 

ariEil iiuul I, iw will !«• teen from .uUcqucnt lines m dial jomfi 
i,n 0 It m full in mi apiKmau! Iclmt (Appen lit A) TaU only Ilia 
llomug hues — 

<! ft »i5st 5 BiTiC ?jpn: !i irfe? ^ I 

tTTOT c snft tnumiiiiJi n 

67 of th«« 11 reo tlo finit OM Is oircaj} ijoolad by mo atoTe Cita 
pia p 203), and I liaro Ibcro eiprtsiad my doubts as to Its cennmc- 
18 The other two also are la Iho same mould boloogicg to r period 
ich later than Nttaiinha Jlr ChhagaoIU KUala’a explanation of the 
al word m each lino— ^ Inatcad of the usual hcanty term «?ps— Is Itf 
tn conTlacing Ho assumes In the first place that the yamffi aie 
onlno and then theorlics that ^ waa the word In iiiem harismba’a 
10 ^ makes bo scbso, certalcly sot tocli tease ai (of courie as 

ornamental term meant |o add grace to t' e verse) The first yaratl 
of coarse composed In a charming stjle (which co^Id have been done 
any graceful compoiar like Uajirima or anj other) hot the other 
0 are of very Inferior merit, unlikely to have come from tl o lips of 
rtsioha Mehta The following Iinct In the third saralt arc decidedly 
rs« In thought nnl word,-wM h baraswha M^h'a wonIJ t'ver haro 
oped to adgj t — 

writ *nft ^ nr?? nm V rii 

*n'«ii 'frrri qrvt xm ^ etrr nnt *ri^ ^ ^ 
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j They are longer, much longer, in ruMro value than 
i^ca. and different m rhithm and /wnlfiS At theraost, it 

may be said that the opeiung line may perhaps ha\e furmahed Daya* 
rama with a model for his song, — Ac , though I believe 
it IS possible to fit the opening line into the rhythm of the dnfnnJy, 

1 t the subsequent couplets, and yet the second line (which fcnris 
the astai fits nioie with the substqupnt dnfnnfa in metrical 

construction tlian w ith the opening hilt, a fact which is significant 
and favors the theory that ciin the opening line is not of the type of 

^ n* 

There is the of Dayarainas, beginning Hi*i«i<l *T ^ 

^,whiqli la tmeetj back to Blmlina and Nara 
sinha Mehta This, so far as the luctrical constructioi\ goes, is net 
really a gamll but a pada ('1^)^ or <Je4t Thus, any attempt io 

take back the ynml't sevenl centuries before Day arama must fail 
True, there ate ofimhU, composed by some poets of the SwEminAnyana 
cult, 0 g Wit ^ % 51*1^ ytiji fft, 1 , 1 , {, they all came 

after DayArama’s time As I have stated before in dealing With 
DayarAma’a poetry, Indmit that pamW was nnunstitution existing 
since finknown date, an I perhaps a few pamlU were sung therein 
But it was Diyaninia who focussetl the gamht, nourished it, grew it, 
eftlargcd its scope, and popularized it by his own voinl musical powers 
aJid pcrfoTiodnccs-a work which was continued after him by his’ 
pnpils, Ginjulankara and another Kay, jt was he who crealtdtlic 
rc-il typo of pumlf form, aiilso ftrlum prtpirtd to modify tlie^ 
literal ^statement made earlier that DayArSma did not cnate Iho 
for the oarli with its true soul was his creation f* 

68. The derivation of ibo word yarotl Ig not certain. IIowcTcr, 

I may venture a guess. is an cipreision used In conncctloo 

with the institution of [larald In times not quite gone by an earlbera 
jar with (cvcral holes in i(e sides and w,th a lamp inside it was placed 
on the grown 1 and females (and aometlmei males) moved round 11, 
emgiag fforafcd# (or yotwAis), the custom atill prevails in tome places 
This lamp may have been called (a lamp In the intctior of the 
jar). This word contracted Into by tlit process of sens*- 

traniference known ai /a^TsYrnaai came li> meitn Ho song sung rouod 
the lamp jar „ tt r, , ♦ 
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I nmko a distinction letwecn pamlo and ffaralf. Tho former b n 
lecgtby piece, lici^T', and regardless of compactness of subject matter, 
wbilo pamtii Is a dclicato and refined formation of mould and tom 
pact, concisoinals subject matter ComparoVallabha Bhat’s^lH^^I 

or with Dai&tima*® sfttl ^ G ^ or 

^ or f g g and j ou will at once pcrceire 

tbe fmo distinction between pantho and parabt The term ^arnje 
signifying tho performance itself is again another sense of the word 

Another distinction a pambt is not the same thing as the song: 
accepted in tho art of music. The musical fiourtshes known to these 
songs arc not easily workable in pantbh which, so far, are of limited 
mnsical power and goncmily do not full} dcvtlop any indii idual rdpa 
M known to music, but mostly contain elements of different nfpn$ 
In stray forms, though artistically combined I, therefore, decline 
to toeogmse such songs as *inK ^Tt 5*IT istrs or *ft6 

ftrrrft as paral/U, inspito of the attempts made to introduce 
them as parahU m the performances by setcral hdics 

t need not dwell at length on <fe/c« and paJat Tlieso ate forms 
fimiliar to tho ISth and IGtb century poets and their yucctssors I 
shall hoTo soon below to slato something about thc;f metrical 
constitution. 

'ItTiataro the essential components of melrel In order to 
properly unlersland the present day Gujarati 
hs^ential constituents prosody, wo should trace our steps back to 
of metre the/ons tl onpo, tho Vedic metre, and work 

our way down through tho classic hnd Apa* 
bhnmfa periods True, theta is no externally risible link joining all 
these stages, and to a corUin extent now forms of metre emerged 
out of nothing os it were, and the originators thereof from time to 
time “lisped in numbers a« tbo numbers cane '* Yet, close 6l>Serva 
tion Will inlicate a running thread of afTmt} through sll tho stages 
U would take » long treat «c to inrcslvgate this aspect U is enough 
to rt*t content With the aboTi. indication. 

36 
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To talic, then, tlie Vedic metro At the -outset, Vedic Metre was 
not dependeot on accent, as in English, although 
Vedic Metre accent exieted in Vedic Sanskrit, whether it 
was pitch accent or stress accent is cot dco* 
stvely known, it is behoved it was partly stress and partly pitch* 
Tho number of syllables and perhaps their quantity are the essential 
constituents of metrical form m the Vedic hymns.®® Neverthless 
the accent m the words, its presence, gave a rhythmic turn to the 
\ers 0 , if not to the metro pert/'. 

And yet, independently of tho accent, underneath, or in spite 
of tho outward ruggedness of metre, wo detect tho rhythm of classic 
metres, relieved here and there bj varictj in tbo shape of appaicnt 
break of eneb rhythm. Take, for instance, the following 

(-) 

TO witfal « 'S'iih iitn 

«t: Wni^, niRm wtoih i 

^ smay <ft 5nire)5ni,H Iitoi pij! ii ? ii 

( Ripck 11-12 ) 

( i ) 

>ra (5 ft 'Tifil TO (rt I 

!t ymM 11 » n 

( Ibid 1-25 ) 

(cl 

OR TO t!ct HJIOl Rnft’TOi I 

OTOfi'nSiTOUraTOSO'iqjtJUIRls^; || ^ || 
go: softfii TO OiR’to ^ RSRhft RfRl B TOI: I 
oBRi a-o iRR^Rnj mig! Rtit oflii^ n 5 II 
C Atbarra Veda, S rX-53 ) 

59. Soo tbo first volomo of these hectares, p. 280. 

60. See Dr. E. Vernon Arnold's ‘‘Vedio Metre” p. 6. S 16. 

He seyi there ''the metrical valao of a word depends solely epos 
the entsber and succession of the short and long syllables which It coir 
tales, without regard to the poiltlos of the accest.” 
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It mil 1)0 eecntlmt 

ID (a) tho first lialf of lino one in \6rse 1 nnil tho eocosd Imlf 
of lino two o&chmd Itl© tndm-vc^jnl metre, digested 
of tUo accent, 

tho second lino m rcrao 2 Ticlds tiro ^tarenos of tiuJra 
rtynl (reading tho «T m as a short sylhhle), 

in (h) tho first hue yields tho rhythm of pmmuntka metre 

in (c) in tho find ^er8o tho latter liaU of the first Imo gi^ea 
indm-Kyns, rcidinp^ 0 q*^) 3 9^ hy tcaraihaHt, 
in tho 3rd verso tho latter half of line 2 is also tnrfni* 
rtynl in rhythm, in being by svarti 
VhoJdti and the rcmaintng lines give uneven cadences 
of tho respective metres 

For this reason I cannot help regtrtling the crude attempts* * 
at clothing Gujaritt vorsification to Vodic metrical form made by 
oono people aa a (ailuw an 1 travesty of tho Vedic metre, for Vcdic 
accent is unknown to GujaritI 

I^ext, wo may examine tho essential eonstitn 
Classic Metro ents of tho metres ol tho classical period 
Thci consist of three divisions 

0) Those which have for their constituents the fixed 
arrangoment of tho syllables according to their quant 
ity 1 e ^ and 5^, shorts and longs, 

(2) Tho«o which owe thmr form to tho total number of 
*ints ( 1 e r lOra^ ) in a vcr«o with certain condi 
tions gcrcniing tho rhythmic movement of tho wlmle, 

onl ( 3 ) a few metres (c g anvsTilup) which depend only 
on tho nwrtfvrofsylhhlw irrespeetivo of Ihefr quanti 
tativc valut«, except in certain places in the ae*se 

Cl. See tho so-c&lW Rich5s in Iho three pUvs by Mr K. M 
Munihi Piminijra-pyrrt/iyi, .iriMtoUd and Tiry^na (wherein 

tho hymns (I) arc coiuposM by a Irteal of the sathor^i). 
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Under (l) come metres like M'U 

arm, *rnnT, et ctUm 

Under (2) come metres like and tlieir vana 

tions, 

and under (3) comes mainly 

The eystem of measurmg metres under class (l) is the con 
^entionel one of STST^rTH, combinations of three syllables each, called 
rjTTUIj Wri> tHMi SHPT, tHFT and according to the 
fixed order of quantitatiro values of each syllable, thus they are re 
spectively indicated thus « — — , ~ , — — w^ — ww^w — 

t "SI 

*T *r 

This system, being only one of convenience, is not true to the 
rhythmic formation of the metres concerned, which depends on the 
components, happily termed tandhts by Ble^avaUl IL Uhruva Thus** 
as conventionally symbolued, would bo H >T '*1 '*1 ^ H 
(n«guru, long), € g 

would ho scanned thus—” 

I I 5^? I ^ I ^ l| 

but the really rhythmic composition is indicated by the tandhts 
^ «nf^ I I I rrf^a i 
The measuring of metres falling under class (2) is m eoDsonaoce 
with their rhythmic formation, ond is done by means of what is 
known as rn’fTn^a Thus 

18 shown as composed of seven panas of 4 m&tr&s each with 
a long syllable at the end, in eodi ^ or half of the stanza The 
rythmic nature 13 further secured by the restnetne conditions (1) 
that no od 1 rPR shall be a vTlFT 1 e» and (2) the sixth n*> 

should lie a 5nrn or shoul 1 consist of 4 shorts This whole dc/im 
tioti can be expresscl in the following campact formula 
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J ^ writ w i ^ w I I I I nn 
whore ^*=*two mitris, i. 0 •'or'''', 

^ STT*“ four r»(^In^^J i e. ““or “''•'or or 
®=6horfc (557) 

»n=ione (jp;) 

Howover, I would tack on a further eloment noting the existing 
fact, vu that the last syllahlo Bhoutd he, not (i e two jndfnls), 
hut a ?7T Byllnhlo of four mdtrils. I would therefore put ^ (an) for 
nr in the aho>o echerac 

It will bo seen that the ajrmbol will securo the condition 
that no odd tW slall bo 0 while the sixth IPW represented by 
^T[T5, Will be formed cither by a ytW or by four shorts 

Nest, we deal with present day metres m Gujardtl 

These fall under the following groups ““ 

(1) classic ootrcs, like *rTfe^,*r?TTFtn etc indicated aboTc 

(2) metres based simply on the number of syllables, itro* 
speetiro of their timo*Talue, c g *TW5t tnivfi C? etc. 

and (3) metros dependent on tbo total time value of tho syllables 
forming a >erse, with certain restrictions as to Mfa, or 
time-bosat, which secures the rhythmic nature of tho ^ er»e 
This restriction can bo aecurod by symbolic formula*, e g 
usually described 08 consisting of 2C or 28 miffnT', 
with fdM on mdlrds nutabeta l—l“8~ll“15“18'22-2'> or 
3“G"'I0“13~17“20-24”27 and avoiding a coming m 
the iJla place, with tbo last syllable a long (3^)1 can briefly 
and yet full} bo syraboluoil by tho formula^” 

kVs ^ti Kte nfc nf I 

or la t ^ t ft ti >• 

according as you take it os haring 2C or 28 in UnJ>, tho prescn'*e of 
B m the tin Ihi ^TB^UT, proridea against the breach of rhythm duo 
to a Bnri coming in the fdfa atil the HI at the eul of the Ime secur- 
ing the othtr conlition the fomtiU outomalical!} e«urestheM/t 
on the scrcml md/rji* p-c*»'ril''*d lowothis ntiocal andabnlgvd 
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system to the erudite essay on !T5R contntuted by Di B. 

KeSavalal H Dhruva to the second Gujarati SSbitya Pansbad 
[Note As in the case of tho last sylLiblc of (or ^THIT) in the 
each ^55, I would insist that the last HI m the 26 m6lr& is 

really a four m&trd This condition is necessary to secure a 
rhythmic link with the succeeding ’SrH ] 

Metres falling under class (s) require no explanation, their de 
scription already given automatically fiscs the mould 

Regarding the essential constituents of (lefts, pada*, gamtts there 
IS a general belief, certainly based on the ignor- 
Constituents of ingof tbo lootnatnreof metrical formation, 

ITs etc that these moulds reqmro no time meaearc- 

ment by jn6trSs, or li they do, there is no 
ftsed rule to guide their formation. This belief is held by persons 
of some pretensions to export knowledge It is quite possible to ex 
pose tho erroneous nature of such a lieliof Take any (hit, pada or 
gamV, you cannot help chanting it in time measure, a fact quite 
sufficient to refute tho erroneous view jnst stated Tho error arose 
from tho fact that our old poets took Molent liberties with those 
formatioai compressing into a short timo^ompass any number of 
long syllabic" or spinning out short ones into any arbitrary time- 
length It 15 not impossible to frame correct rules fixing the moulds 
for these apparently loose metres In fact, the late Navalaruma 
Lakshmframa begin an attempt in Ibis direction, starting it in his 
but somehow or other ho did not complete his efforts It 
IS not possible to deal with this mitler here at any length However, 
I may furnish one or two m licilions 

(u) Compare the STjCmoulV hv Piemunanla and the 
same adopted by Daj arama an I you will stc the contrast 
between niggcdncss and metrical correctness 

1. ergr anfriiT, 

*nin 

e^rft ^5fr ^ HTqr 

(Premananda, Madalasa,yi ) 
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2. nn ctsm, 

^n«i, 

?Rma^^5i Q5?c^t ^nronoii 

n *i«q em sirstt 

( DaiSrama, Iia*da-vaUaUia, lAXXlI, !)-G ) 
Iho correct rylithin of i« Cs) Js oIjmous wliorcis in 

(l) tho hno3 limp a‘, certain plact This is irrc«recti>o of tho fact 
that ncoil not run umformly on the scheme and tliat 

ami similar %uriations chiractcruc it 
(b) Tnho tho following lino of the regnlar metre known as 
C3WTJ— 

b 5 imr celiiT cmi, 

ami tho following line of a ^tnfW of the typo of WfU *nffl 

P ! 6 O'*# ? 

You can rcul ono and tho other in coniertihlo forni«, tho ^ndc^ 
lying metric formation bo ng one and the same, the difTcreneo con 
sisting in tho chanting of them and tho shifting of tho thus in 
the 18 after the elcaeoth miffro, while tho pamf » is a non 
stop lino altogether Koad the ffnmii lino with tho crtcef/mafiir 
in and tho 5 turned into n three tndlni wi*f» and it will Lo 

'cvini?, or read and cliant the line without the eae'urti after 

in 01^ mil without lengthening IheT in Gildt. into a 'ijH, and it 
wiU bo tho {;amf »' of the tjp«. staled 

[ XoU I would not iiuist on the m tho metro, for 

U IS po^sibk to ml it os a one ndfrd syllihle and jil fecun. the 
rhythm Tin. sanation is but an omamintal (.hmint in clanlmg ] 
Modem novelties Uunng reieut years modem [wets have intro* 
ininttri. duev 1 certain innovations in tho conpoaile 

sttaictuto of several nn.tns, c g 

(a) ^Wlfrt-Waf^BTT 

(b) rjdtrerfWl 
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(c) 

(d) 

aadttelike Instances of snch combinations and ^arlatlon3 may 
be interesting 

ira’i? q iniMa ^ 

{ 3 ^'' 

ST! fipT 4ft ^ *ni4,- 

9Tr ^ I srrf^ c^'' 

( Undaya-otnA hy Ivarsinhat^o Bholanatha, 
Dttya gdya\a gana, st. 88 ) 

The author of this work belreicd be had created this original 
combination, till years aftornards bo heard tbo following linos qnot 
ed from tho Shdgatala 

II 

( probably from the XlPb Skandho) 
which present emctly the same combination 

Of a different, but kindred, typo is tho combination otprarndnUA 
metre and prahardimi in the following lines, 

I 

( Fatanjali under Panuii's 11*11*34 has these lines) 

( Dr Sir B. G Bhundarkar refers to these lines, without quot' 
mg them, in his Yaishnansm and Sairism, p. 13 ) 

(b) 

’Hit ! fttret, 

htT smn «rptt 

* 1 ^') tniTT^ f^TT ^4) tPE tRT, 

YZTcft !»qicHiHl iHWt 

( dlanimaya S^fki, hy KhanalSl D. Kavi, Ketaldnk 
Kivyo, Part I, pp BS-GS ) 
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NOTE— Tins combirmtion was first dcMscd Lj iDiniSankan 
R. BUaUa, so clattas Mr R&Tna&atAjana PathaVa in Ins Introduction 
to Piitvdldpa (collection ol ilani^nloira’s poeius ) at p 4G thereof 
Tho claim is Ivaaed on tlio poem entitled Vdodm A look at it, 
lioiroTcr, shows that it is a further combination of 
( which I shall soon inu3tmlo)and the CTI fsinRufl of Nlumalars 
ilantmaya Scnlhl This pure fl6 camo into being in this 

poem m A D 189S, and in Narasinharao’s poems in A. D 1907 

(c) 

fsr^ «nTT*f5r, 

?fin 

I ^ tiai I 
trrf^tnnit 

irsnrrf" 

fa:®?!. 

(/mfu/wrtJm, Act I, sceao ii, pp 27-28, 

b^ Nbunalsl 1> Kavi ) 

Nolo— Mr Nhfinalal, like Maniiankam Pliatfa in lis poem, 
has combined hero with f^P^frnr, the first half 

of this stanza Itoing and the second one being HT 

Prof B. 1\ Thnkor, III his pooms ui lias multiplied 

tttctncal freaks likolhe<eby waj of *PIiTi“<it *nd 

the like, in one case (“O’BT «R1 *n ‘ at p. CC) STViir^ is a miinonor, 
for only at the end of the fourth line of each stnnza he has repeated 
the BIX syllables beginning the first line, more as a refrain intorlisk' 
irg Ibo stanzas, be could have rightly runie<l it 
(tl) 

V’JTTTWfT UtirrT^f 

nt« ^5^ »r(t 


37 
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^T?ft «TSF?mT 

(“ 5^ ”, Htidaya lina, by NarasinharSo 

BhoUnatlia, pp 49-50) 

The peculni features of this metre are cKplained at length in 
the notes to the poem ** 5^^ ” It will euffice here to point out 
that the scheme of the metre is — 

?T55 

?T XfXf ^?f. 

ihe scheme secures a rUjihra difierent from the ordinary by 

lopping off an extra ?T at the end bf each of the first two lines and 
at the same time contributes an element 6f Tariety by Imhing the 
third and the fourth lines with an initial ^ m the fourth line True, 
the 3rd and the 4th lines, read together, make a line of ordinary 
hut coming only once, (he initial ^ m the 4th line sounds 
more as a new feature than m the ordinary especially as the 

9 13 lopped off from the end of the firk and second lines 

This being so, this true is easily distinguishable 

from certain imaginary imitations thereof which adopt the merely 
exiernal tnoh of cutting a line into parts, without lopping off of syl 
lables, and rirtually yield the ordinary scheme in its entirety 

Thus, for insance the following lines of a poem by Mr A F 
IChabardar, aro nothing but the ordinary in spite of the ostens 

ible trick of Iine-division — 

^ if 'snivt^ ? 
an tn >1^, 

( Vitungand Karmadevi, published in ‘ Vasinta”, 
Adhika ^raTana, 1965, p 313 ) 
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Simply road tUo lines rearranged tluia — • 

«F^ ^ ^ ‘Ttinri? ? 

and you discolor the orthodox fftift?! of 28 in each line 

It Will bo noticed that the tjpea (b), (c), and (d) given above 
coropruo metres with internal lariations of thcit parts, whereas the 
type (a) presents combinations of didercnt metres One more instance 
of this latter type, and a happy combination may bo added hero. It 
13 found in Khanalal D Kavi’a poem noted above, ^/ani/;iflya /S^ntht 
Here 13 the mstonec 

^ ^ 

rftit <rf % ! 

^ V. tmTOft's 1^. 

Hero wo find the first three lines in metre, and tho 

fourth one in rpHftTl-ai The two metres combine e&sily, because 
Ihoir constitution is kindred, thos*^’ 

rrnu rrnn rnrtrnnij 
M+Hivi'flT— rrnrr nnn [ cc® ernn J niuiii nr® 

I c WlfSsft results from dropping the middle /and^i 
from rrrnCHIT, and, converseli. •i'^iii'cii is formed by inserting 
555^11 (fts a middle tanMi) between the first and second eandJttt 
of a fact which makes the two metres homogeneous, m a way 

Similarly 973Tlf^-*nFcTffl®TT possesses the clezscnt of kinship 
in the fact that is formed bj wedging C®® «\to 

( which difTera from only m that its first syllable is long ), 

at the end of the first sun {hi Titus 

»TTO®ni 3 *n Bcnns itto i* 
ard dropping [ ] we Lave rmn WilHI S®riT® TTPITi 

1 . c Thus in both the cases the combinations are liarmonioua 

(b) Under modem rovrllics in metre Ibere is the foreign iia* 
portation of what is crudely an-l wrocgly called the metre It 
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IS an import from Persian prosody, and in Gujarati very few poets 
have succeeded m hringing in the true form and spirit of the Persian 
original Balafianhara XJll&sarama was the pioneer in this line, and 
Manilal Dvivedti **Kalapi,” and several others come after him with 
varied metrieal success or rather failure I need not encumber this 
Chapter on Prosody with illustrations 

(c) Next, m the line of modem novelties, we come to NhSufilSl 
D Kavi s original freak in the shape of metre less verse,— a misnomer, 
for verse is prose turned into metrical form, whereas Nhanalal’e in 
novation is innocent of metrical element This must be said for 
this innovation that although m its original attempt presented in his 
the metreleas mould, if it could be called a mould, was a 
failure, being nothing but pure prose cut up into pieces of unequal 
lengths to give them a false semhlanee of metre, his later composi 
tioQs m this line possess a certain kind of cadence which would en* 
title it to he called impassioned prose, though certainly not ihjth 
mical metre, as evidenced m the poet’s play Jay& Jayanta, and sub 
sequent compositions f 

(d) XTnder Modem novelties, may I notice certain liberties 
taken with metre by GujarStt poets in the shape of substituting two 
for one QV! and vtcl vena 1 I hesitate, because it is more a defect 
than a form I do not ignore the fact that such license which is 
known as (Equivalent Subslitution) is recogmzed in ths 

PrdKrtta-Patngala, but it has its restrictions, more unwritten and 
inherent than stated in rules, which result m smoothness of sound, 
while in the Gujarati poets I have in wiew the hberty gives a distinct 
jar to the ear, especially when it causes i e when it murders 

the metrical sandht This liberty is different from the apparent 
ruggedness of metro in Vedio and post-Vedie periods, already illos 
trated by me aboi e, where the apparent ruggedness is but a real 
source of variety and charm 

Illustrations are needed to make these remarks clear Here 
they are — 

(a) Modern Gu|ardti Poetry. 
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Only very fow poets sm tn this direction, in fact only one such 
deserves notice, on account of his estaWwlioJ standing as n truo poet, 
which 18 the Tcrj reason for not forgiving his metnea! solecifiias of 
this kind, inspito of his clahorato bat hopolcss defence m the Intro 
duction to his collection of pooms 1 mean Prof Palvantrai K. 
Tliakor’a poems ( in hia Dhanaf^tn) ( Seo pp. 35-27 of the Intro* 
duction } 

(1) TST irfun, 

(fl^anaZ-dm, Cl, I 10 ) 

(2) oVi” mitift" tftw, al a ra n i olaa 

(Ibid, p 52,1. U) 

(3) •ft sflel i!a[t irar 5ftm, 

(Ibil, ^C5, 1 1) 

(<) •ft IJKX 'ft(T55 TtpSTPl^ •ftr 

( Ibid, p C5, 1 3 ) 

Xiutinecs (l) and (Sloiolmes metre, tlio SII and cl 

respectively therein ore metrical atrocities m the sliope of one for 
two 05«, as they break the rhythm mercilessly Ifos (3) and (4) are 
lines of fwfWt metre, the ^ and ire therein reapcclncly are me- 
trical violations of on Inverse type, two Cjs for one —violations 
equally unpardonable omng to tbeir deCant effrontry 

I coul 1 multiply instances from this poet s works, he revels in 
such fantastic liberty in metre But these are sufTicteat to servo as 
t>pca 

(b) Prikrita-PalngoJa. 

(1) % mr! »mK <jft rft’n B*it 

(2) •*! rtv 

(3) nroftft Cl ironru <tT'>n ftwra ItntfWl 

(4) sc cpftcr ciftftnr ei^n 

(5) vd Bjvl 

(Fdition I y Chindn Jtoliami Cho*lt3, pp 533 530 
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These instances shoir, m tlie syllables underlindfJj the ehbstitu 
tion of two ^3s for one 3T, which, inspite of "the metre (-511^ 
) being a "iT, does not jac on the ear, the reason being 
their initial position m the line None the less these are cases of 
liberty in metre, which true rhythmists will not perpetrate The 
inverse case C i e one 5 ? for two is not traceable in tbis worl, 
it IS too much of a rhythmic blunder to receive recognition, i 

(c) Apparenf ruggedness in Vedlc metre 

I have already cited instances of this a few pages before I need 
not repeat them However, I may quote from Dr E Vernon Arnold 
to show that a large scope tor elasticity is allowed in Yedic metre 
He says 

"There ace few parts of the verse in which the poets do not 
consider themselves free at times to depart from the usual 
rhythms in the Rig Veda (“Vedic Metre, in its historical 
development”, p 9, 31 ) Still he shows by analysis a 
sort of undercurrent of rhythm on the whole 

f (d) Apparent Tuggedncss In post-Vedic metre. j 

The following instances from the Bhagatad GU/i, XI, will, 
illustrateTny point - 

(1) <5 

M 11 

( 2 ) 

.. st^; u ii 

(3) *T ' 

) 

{ , H ? « ir 
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Thcso arc picked Qp at na lorn from a string of more or less 
ittcguUt Tcrecs They arc taainb Ir the tncltc of & ragged 

rhythm In Cl) tho irregular rhythm of the first lino is rclioicd 
by the interpolation of o different regular rhythm ( TTrfefT ) in the 
2nd and Ini lines. In (2) the 2nd and 3rd lines are irregular and 
the 4t!t one could rcu I as a metro but for the short in 

In (3) tho lirst hno la irregular, Iho 2nil one is dislurbod 
by tho long oh in the place of a short ayllahle, and the fourth one 
reads irregular 

In spite of alt this, tho rtiggcJncss marks mioty and a peculiar 
rhythm IS cri‘ate<1, just hko tho moroork'^s intentional auriations 
in Milton s hlaiik rmu irhero an occasional trochic comes m by iray 
of taricly In lines of lamhics 

(e) linally, may note I an original modification of tho 
essential composition of enisling metns, which ofTects tho very 
Iho mould, of the nictn, m a slight nay, but secretly secures its tme 
natore. This trick adds u cltorm in its variety. I can think of only 
one instance 

•TU® 

‘n'lrt v|C{J I ^ Hina, 

fkV5 «fT... unro 

( 1 osnnJefsQra, Dedication, by Mianalal D Kavi, 

1003 .b 1) ) 

Tho metre in this is but with two nid/nt* lopped off in 

the mid lie, ^ and would liaro secured 

the full conpletrenl of the tchemo. The chan^o seems to hare been 
mile intentionally, an I wo haro to read iS CT, ^ and U re«pecliTely 
\owcls Tin. charm of tho sense is enhanced hy 
this irno>attcn mimes 1, 2 and 4, lut not much m tho 3rd line 

Or, there is nnothet solution each line is really made up of two 
(as in Tt'C^ftrftH). tlwrx. bcic,» a necessary jwusc of two 
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mdlrds after 5?T^, <Jlca This is tantamount to the idea, yet 
avoids tho necessity of wedging it in a whole 

I confess, when I first read this piece I could not pick up the 
rhythm (the name of the metre not being stated) and at first I 
thought from the openuig half of the hno that the metro intended 
was but the latter half would not scan as such, and I gate up 
the thing as hopeless til! my fnend, Mr Kolavalal H Dhruia 
discovered the true rhythm secured by tho manipulation 

(D) New elements In metrical signs. 

In Gujarat! versification the mere fact of syllables being short 
(e^) or long (^) does not nc«ssarilj indicate cg and S? values 
In Sansl.nl ?3 I 3* ' ^ (PSMm I it 10, 11 and 13) 

ensure tho prinoiplo of quantity Ivot so m Gmar&t! It resorts lo 
tho oraployment of ''and ”* as signs for short and long, placed over 
long and short vowels whereiet necessary, this only in tho case of 
I and 5 vouels, not or anustdrj Thus for instance, 

m rnnt^ iftatf, 

g^T ^ qr 

^357^ ^ flm 

This licensQ when indulged in in tho caso of Sanskrit words is 
^ cry often jitring to the classical car, e g m rfift in the last lino 
ofthealxiNo Poota like Manilanknr It Phatta and a few others 
aro generally freo from this sort of blemish in versification, 

!( and 7 at the end of talUiaca nords in Gujarat! icrso arc 
optionally 153 or 3^ need be Thus 

^ I 7J qrift ? 

sismi TqrOi'ft ii oiu(ii) J 

*n w'Rft qic f g ^ *nf^ 

’srsqtR 

( Hri fajianmu* T^ft st 9, 

ICarasinharso BlioKnSth ) 
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gnil ITO fio iroft =I ^P? 

tt 23) 

In hncB, 1, 2, ol t)^® Cist tloka ( which is ft h«*n(d?TI ) the 3 
IS IQ 1 39 18 eo If ^ m Iw 4- U io the Bime line is In 
tbo second hal the % of tbo first ^ (m 1 1 ) is and that 
of tbo flocoDd 18 C?, I. e to eaf, thoj are to bo pronounced long 
if and Bbork li 

It may be noted that oaacs of this bind are iqotd rratacTous as 
regards % than j, bp the lory nataro of Gujarati Tocabulsry 

This fcaturo in Gujir^il rersificatioQ has its source far back in 
Apabhramfa, and perhaps in Sanskrit, Tcrao construction. I say 
“perbspa" With regard to Sanskrit because the bcenso allowed Ibero 
18 only TTitU regard to the abort value of a vowel preceding a conjunct 
consisting of a ([.or T (Sec Vol I of these Lectures p -108), and 
that too in later Sinekrit noted by llomachandro. But we are 
directly concerned with tho shortening of ^ and (, 7 And for 
this wo have anplo oridonco m Prakrit works on Graamar and 
Prosody, thus 

(I) Hemachandia lays down 

(o) TiflivJtiihviTOmu II 

(Si He Vlll-ir-IIO ) 

1 e. ID Aiwbhi&infft ^ and fti) fotiDil in combimtion with con* 
sonants are genenlly sounded short 

(b) "nrft 5 i U « 'miiin n 

At the end ol woids It, i arc penerall) flonndod fthoit, 

II. lleaacliaudta, vn bis work on Prosody, entitled CViQnd> 
nnfttianon, tellj Us 

-npit suit Rilsi n 

1-9 


38 
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In Prdknt q and ^ at the end of woids are sounded short 
optionally. 

In the gloaa he adds. '*?, ^ are already shown to be short in 
my work on Grammar, hence they aro not repeated here 

HI Piolrtta-Patngala lays down 

■in 6T BJ liOsi 155 ^1? OS I 

ft aftwftsft si lafto ft R* 511%: ii 

1-8 

1 . e A syllable, although long, is (to be regarded) short if the 
tongue pronounces it as short, (abd) two or three syllables, pronounc 
ed (iiucklyi should be regarded aa ono syllable 

IV M&tkandeya, in his Pr6I rUa~Sano$va tells us 

W ^U\ II 

xvn-8 

Here (i e in K&gata Apabhramla) syllables are (interchange 
ably to be pronounced) tong or abort, according as the metre 
requites i 

Chronologically Hemschandra comes first, then the compiler of 
PrdXrt^a PoinpaZa, and last comes Morkandeya, whose rule marks s 
Wider license than his predecessors 

It may be noted that while, Gujarat! prosody follows the lines 
of Prakrit and Apabhram^a, it docs so reatnctedly, and it does not 
permit the shortening of ^ and unless we rccogmse Kavi Dais 
patarama’s questionable dictum as an authority, for he lays down 

('ffu?ord<l PinyaZo, chap. I-at 7) 

Thus his test for syllabic quantity is, not the written form but, 
the heard sound The shortened ^ m in this lino is meant 

as an illustration. Obviously, the traditiona of Apabhramia versi 
fication cling to this writer, through hitf study of Hind! prosody and 
perhaps the comparatively modem work in Sanskrit named Fdnf 
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BhusTiana^* But Gojarilt! prosody will not now tolerate this ox* 
tromo hcenso 

Barring tho license allowed by Ilcmacliandra as regards the 
weal: conjuncts m ^and <C,faihQg to lengthen the preceding abort 
vowel, Sanshrit prosody does not allow the license regarding ahort- 
emeg of ^ oad ^ or tbo wcakomng of the strong anttivdra for the 
sake of metre (This docs not affoct tho case of tho weak sounds 
in Vcdic lileraturo known as Ttn noted m PJnmfya ) I am 

therofore unable to aeo any JVpahhramtfa tendency m versification, as 
Mr Kedavalal H Bhruva sees, in Jajodeva's compositions. In fact 
ho arbitrarily alters tho tozt for no adequate reasons, and then 
creates for himself Tulnemhlc points in Jayadova'a verse I must 
eito chapter and verso to prove this In his preface to the third 
edition of hla graceful and charming translation of Gila~Oottnda he 
has certain remarks on Jayadeva’a votae^ ho refors to the following 
lines fn tho text 

(a) •nn’lftilftn (5 :i(4r<|OH, Sam IV-14 

(b) (ijiTft eiWtft >rm, Sam T-5 

(«) Rf RirI itiwrm=rafsn^ Sam v-9 

17ow, Mr K II Dhiuva dolihorotely alters the texts in these, 
and thus erects on tbeni his theory that Joyideva resorts to the weak 
dnusedrn o! the Prakrit idiom. Thus 

In (a) ho alters to His apparent reason is that tho 
a IjectiTO cannot very well go with tho compound 

This Is plausible, no doubt, but that is not enough justification 
(or creatingn new text, anl further importing tho Prakrit idtom 
of when one can eafely construe tho phrase thus— 

61 » (rd«l-BW»'a>ia, I c; 

63 SeoVel I of these Lectures pp 47(M7 I,Ib Plnfc! 

recognises ths weak & 

C( EmPP 1017, and 21*22 of Chat Preface. 
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tboTtgli strict syntactical psycbology would requtro 
^ such laxity of syntax being permissible os an exceptional 
weak point 

In (b) Mr DhtUTO alters ’TPT into and then 

imagines that it should bo 5^^*^ to 6t it into his theory of 

Prdkrit influence In thus manipulating the text, ho forgets that 
the rhythm is lost in his alceration 

In (c), 1 do not Icnow why be altore to ^ but wo are not 
concerned here with that ^Vhat is to the point is his arbitrary 
alteration of into #1^ so that be may illustrate his pet theorj 
of Prakrit inflnence In giving his reason for this change, ho un- 
consciously refutes himself by perversion of emphasis in the ideas. 
He says would look better as an adjective of ^ rather than 

that of 777, because the latter involves a roundabout connection and 
eoneequent exaggr&tion of ideas In fact what ho calls exaggoratioii 
IS the very pith of the poet’s idea The gmins of sand waftol by the 
breeze that has touched tho body of Jla<lh& are made much of by 
Krishna. Tho hieeio vicariously invests tho grains of »nd with 
special and heightened association of value for her lover, Krishna. 
This apparently Icrghtened chain of contact is tho value-enhancing 
feature, which does not bear the fault of exaggeration. To bohtlle 
tho value of this idea and then crealo tho wpuk flnw#r<fm and try to 
prove an a pnort theory, savours of a perverted p’oeoss of reasoning. 

There arc some other cases of liberty taVon with tho text, which 
are not connected mlh the weak anuvrdnz. hut which are manipulated 
in order to prove another PrSkntism. Here thiy an., 

(d) mJTO D Sarga I-IP. 

(c) fn martTH l Sarpti Vin-5 

0 ) *ni jrc *IR7 *Rfcnroi7T^q>: MI-22 

In (d) here, Mr K H. Phtuva withes to read for 

and on this atnende'l read ng be loses the Prakntiisi of shortening 
tho q in the first W of the word on metrical grounds. As a reasen 
for hu change of realirg ho makes the italement that if Vytnyt were 
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bo meaningleea os an adjectire of which simply roproscnts a 
menial ollitudc Hus objection ignores the aUeniativo of taking 
m iho Bonso of * a danco onjoyed heartily " True, 

ntH« does mean “a dance ’ But there is no need to take m it# 
primary boubo, when a v’j'^u can fit in tho adjeelivo fn^. ....... 

With tho term 

In Co) Mr K H Dhrura imagmos that tho 9T of the ^ in OTOW 
has to bo read as a short, and thus Jayadaia has resorted to a Bra 
kritism here.-M* shortening of a \owcl made flKru by a subsequent 
conjunct In this Tiew, ho forgets that tho quantitatiTO value of 
tho whole lino suffor'i, ns it would then yield 27 mdirds instead of 
28> which IS tho total quantity for every one of the other lines, 
And in fact tho rhythm of the lino docs no^ sulTer by reading ^ ss a 
ffutu, it reads thus 

Mto TO cVnsf *i|to jiIto ntnl 

«F*rr n® tfcw ?ni 

In (f) Ur K. ][. Phruva thinks that tho short !( in of 
has to bo lengthened and this is a Prakritic license 

True, by reading with a short fn there is a deflcieney of 

one mdlri, assuming a uniformity of rhythm all through. Kovorthe- 
less I find that without lengthening thef of tho apparent absence 
of one fflif/nl is condoned bj a new ihjrthm”^^^? rn^riT— 
which makes for variety and consequant charm* tTjflnt UTSRP7T* 
besides, gives a very clumsy sound to the car. 

But wo need not enter upon this dcfcnco of Jayadero. For, in 
hii very (combined) edition of OilaGevtnla (with tho Sanskrit 
Oita Ootinia and Iiis Gnjardtf transUtion) Mr Phruva gives the lino 
with tintrsrcRt instead of iiqfufltqvi noedle^ly read ( or altered 1 ) 
by hiia, and thu-MHW-sccuTta the uniform rhythm, so dear to hu 
heart The tiq® bctwi.cn *TTTi and >irw would show the true read 
leg, in view of Jayadra's fondness for such jingling Ur Pliruva 
himself IS not uraware of this For* in a fool cote at jk 17 of his 
Preface noted above, be says, *‘Jf we follow ChaiUnyadlsa and read 
tfniTJt there is no reed for doing this.' ( Doing what ? Altering 
the text and then ruiding a fault m it T J 
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The upshot of the whole of the above scrutiny is that Jayadeva 
is needlessly, and wrongly, accused of violating the rules of Sanskrit 
prosody, and of adopting Prakrit ptosodial license for the sake of 
securing correct rhythm. 

(E) Foreign Prosody; its relation to GuIarStl Prosody, 

I have already briefly hinted, in cormection with the Oazal 
type of composition, at the influence of Persian prosody. This foreign 
influence may be considered here farther as regards the suitability 
or otherwise of importation of foreign ptosodial forms in Gujaratt. 
Lot me hasten to say that such foreign importation is unsuitcd to 
the genius of Indian Prosody. The reason is obvious. (Persian and 
English metres are the object of this dlscnssion). 

Persian metres do not like GujarStl ( or Sanskrit and derived) 
metres depend on the quantity of syllables, but on crude moulds 
which represent the aggregate value of groups of eyllahles. True, 
they speak of and in this connection as determining the 
form of a metre. But that is diflerent from the mctro**determi&ing 
factor in Gujarlttveree. Ineednotcontrast this with Gujar&tt forms 
1 would refer you to Ramanabh&i Mahipatar&ma’a exhaustive and 
able discussion of this point in hb essasy on It may, 

however, be conceded that only some metrical forma in Persian 
coincide accidentally with our metres. Thus, tbo metro with 
its final syllable lopped off will agree with, say, the Persian form, 
found in linos likor— 

to the extent of aggregate quantity, not with ’every rpi i. e. syllabic 
group; for the above lino would scan thus*— 

Bin nr Gtni'nc ocin eiri 

whereas would bo 

errmr cnnii cfirni crri [ rn ]. 

C5. iTaritd-ose-SctKitya, Vol, I» pp. 117-158. 
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EKGUSH METRE 

GojarSti metro differs still more in its csscnco from English 
metre. The reason is ohMous English metro, at least modern 
English metre, u based on tho position of accent in srotds, vhctcos 
Gnjardtl metro depends for its form on quantity of syllables. Con- 
sequently any attempt to introduce Fsgltsh metro in our prosody is 
bound to bo a ridiculous failure, as in tbo case of some attempts 
made at one time by Christian Missionaries. I need not cite in- 
stances, 03 (his part of the discnssion is merely incidental hero. IIow- 
ercr, a brief inquiry into tho principle of accent will be enlightening 
in this connection In an intorosting article, J P ^Vnderson, men- 
tions tliTco kinds of accent 

(1) Accent of forte (i. o stress) 

(2) Accent of acuity (i 0 . pilch) 

and (3) Accent of duration (1. c quantity) 

Theso diTisious are intcUigcnt and intcUigible, but m his fur- 
tbor treatment ^fr J. P Anderson mixes up tbeso duisions, and 
nord-accent and pbrose-aecent and cacfvra are ;umMed together in a 
hopelessly unintelhgiblo uannor llowoior, wo are eoncemed with 
tbeso toain duisions, cspcoiaUy tbo contrast between (l) accent of 
force and (3) accent of duration. It is intorcsting to find that 
"the chief principle in ancient (European) verso was quantity, 1 0 . 
tbo amount of time involved in tho effort to express a syllable. 
Accordinglj, tho l«x) basal types which lio at tho foundation of 
classical metro sto "longs” and ‘*ehorts”» Tho convention was that 

a long syllablo was equal to two short ones The 

value of theso feet (in ancient metre) was defined with exactitude, 
not left unccrtAiu, os it is in modem Furopcac verse, where accent 
IS almost always made tho guiding principle In Greek verso there 
might bo an ir'us (atrcM) wHch fell upon tho long syllable, but it 
could only l;o a regulating element and accent was always a eeconiarr 
elemit in tho construction of Greek motrr. 

G6 “Accent and Prosody w Deogtli etca.** J. K. A. 1913, 
p. F57 

G7. Earyclopotdu Bntscaw^* Elth Edition, Vtl 37, p. 1042 d 
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This priQCiplo of quantity gave place later on to accent, and 
yet occassionally even in accenWidden rersification, quantity or a 
principle aim to it, peeps out occassionally Let me quote once more 

Modem Versifitahon — The mam distinction between classical 
and modern versification consists m the negligence shown by the 
length or shortness of the sound of syllables as determined by the 
time required to pronounce them This dimension of sound was 
rigid in the case of Greek and Latin poetry until, m what is known 
as the middle Greek period, theta came in a general tendency to relax 
the exact value of sounds and syllables and to introduce accent which 
IS a measure of quality rather than quantity A syllable in modem 
verse is heavy or light according as it receives Btre«3 from the voice 
or not In the word "tulip ’ for instance, the syllables are of equal 
length, bat the scceBt is strengJr It is main}f a 

question of force with us, not of time, os with the ancients There 
18 however an element of quantity in modem verse as there is of 
accent in ancient verse ” Please mark this statement "The foot 
m modern verse takes a less prominent place in itself than it did in 
Greece and is regarded more in relation to the whole line of which 
it makes a part A mere combining of syllables is useless In 
jMilton's 

"Prom haunted spring and dale, 

Edged with poplar pale,” 

an ancient scholiast would ha>o found it impossible to discover 
any harmony, for he would have had no means of measuring the 
value of the heavy accent on "edged followed by a pause, and would 
have demanded another sysllable in the second line to turn the whole 
into verse ”® 

These views are echoed in a short compass by the compiler 
of tbo Century Dictionary under Mom and Time "Mom (plur 
Morao)-( L. delay ) In ancient prosody the unit of time equivalent 
to the ordinary or normal short, the semeion or primary time.” 

68 Encyclopoedia BriiaBBlc«,Xltb Edition, Vol 27, pp lOttd 
Slid 1045a. 
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It ^11 bo Been that mom cxactlj' correaponda to our matrS, 

Under Tme wo find laoto light* 

“(In pros. ) ItehtiTO duration of nttemneo as rocasnnng 
composition, a unit of rlijthmic measnroiacnt, or n group or enccession 
of such tmits. 

“Xn modem or neontnal poetry tho relatiro liroo of nttemneo of 
«uc<*cs3iro Byllahlca is not recognised motricaUr. Every syllablo may 
bo considered os qaantilatirely common or indifTcrent in time, tho 
only difi'crcnco taken into account being that of stress or accent 
(ictus) and tho number of eylhhlcs alono introducing tho idea of 
lacosuromcnt. In ancient prosody a unit of time* is assumed (vary- 
ing in actual duration according to tho tempo), called tho primary 
or least (minimum) time, aho #m*ion, mom, or epccifically, a time " 

This IS tho rcLilivo position of quantity and quality in 1V*e8tem 
prosody Exceptionally, quantity makes occasional sallies into tho 
realm of qaalitative poetry, a fact noticed inciJeotaU} a1>oro m tho 
second extract from tho EQCjclopoe<lia Erikinnici. I may illustrate 
this— ■ 

“iVhero the Minsi-t bcems to firo tho till pino-trces as ihiy 
•Way '* 

X X x X X 

"( The 'Wafer !*vvqhf,'\is Mrs Sahmy m ‘Vs*' nnf W'ett’t 
lioTomber ItilP, pigo 1251 ) 

In this lino tho syllihlo **Ull ’ is l'> Tx' lengthened so ns to 
cover the time taken up by two eyllables, ' tailing would be equal to 
"tall ’ here in time-measure This trick, most probably an uninten- 
tional Btroke of inspiration, ayiDholuea tho atns© of tallness of tho 
pine-trees hy the douhle time,coicredhy the sirglo syllable, tail.'" 

I give one instance more— 

"Xay, keep thy pearl«, 

I nee \ none, for Love * pentl once laoro is nine ” 

("The Pearl Tree" hr Ik C Trevelyan. IjU't scene, last 

Here the scar'ier i«— 

30 
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*'l' need none', for LoveV pearl' once more' is mine'.” The foot 
‘'Love’s pearl” requires a quantity equal to, say, “true Love’s pearl”, 
tut the increase of quality m “Love's pearl” is intended to suit the 
sense and so we have to read the two syllahles as throe, dwelling on 
“Love’s’ long enough to cover two morae. 

However, this principle of mStra, per se is n^t recognised in 
English versification 

This being tho radical differcnco between our prosody and 
English proaody all attempts made by some modem Gujaratt poets 
to introduce blanh verse into Gujarati poetry, must, and do, end in 
virtual failure, so also do the attempts at ailopting English moulds 
like the sonnet They betray on ignorance of tho essential dilTorence 
noted above and of the true structur'’ of blank verso ond the sonnet 
Jly object ui entering into this question of Gujaratt Prosody w 
to present its picture m its true perspective and orientation so that 
in view of its history and evolution, wo can at once see that what 
ever innovations indmdual poets may bring out must be in harmony 
with the tiiditioua, growth and genius of Gnjaratl versification, and 
any unnatural bieakiDg with them is bound to result in mcongruities 
and absurdities which the critical oar of experts must recent I hope 
I liave succeeded in accomplishing this object within tho limits of an 
incidental discussion 

I shall now piss on to my next and last lecture dealing with 
the whole range of my subject rctro-apcctively and tlie present and 
future of our language and literature 
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So CAILED GARAEI ATTIUBBTED TO NaEASIKHA JIHHTA. 


( see p. 271) eup/p) 

HI 55^ % Bnia '!t 518 >1191 U 

8i 5 W tllft >itl 91991 II 
9 ft Tnit i O iftft 9E«C 9^9 9 9^9'^ I 

•pmi 9191 Tlje 5B^ >!iw99llft Sb"^ II 9Eo U 
9 fe STJprfi 9n9n9ld 9li( 991 TIBPI 91T^\ II 
>tW 9ll9 Clltll 9ftn j B BItIf EW\ II 9E" II 
95«9 99 BISift MBPS E fin^ ftli SB* ^ 

BIBSnBI IBlft t fesB 95) 913! i II 9E»>T II 

(Tlicse lines ncro copied from a manuscript ( of loose leases) in 
tlio psssession of Mr. NalaTansHI I. Desai of tlio “Gnjarutl Press ") 



SUPPI.EMENT 

LECTURE V (Section I ) 


V. 5 After 1 3 Add - 

In the vntti of VIII-it- 425 Henuchandra eays etc. should 
ho employed (srqifTqt ) to express If Apabhramfa 

had been a living language in Hemuchandra’s time he 
would have said 

P IG 1 4 add (for 5<l) m his translation of 

P. 33, at the end or para 2 under (b) add is used in Gujaratt 
in the sense of ( •'gferftt ) o g FTP?! Jufll *nft (or 
This would incidentally support the derivation of 
from sn*! 

P. 65 After reason (b) in the middle, add wA ^ &» 'SI forms 
like these, Ij the position of and <*1 being wedged in between 
tbo verb and C inaj be cited against my Mew, for, temunations 
like ^ (future) Will not admit of such wedging in My answer 
to this is 

True, such wedging id militates against O being a complete 
tornunation, but lu mow of tbe fact that tbo psychological post 
tion of D favours the termination theory, the exceptional feature 
of the wedged in expletives must bo regarded os duo to a 
reminiscence of the original state of C as an independent verb. 

P. 69 n At the end add 

Mr Kcfavalal If Dhruva (notes on JTAdfana’r Sddamlott 
PunaVhdffo, p. 207 and p, 213) says that this ^ is for 
(making the eeose clear) and is derived from Pr. 
(wiRRUTW) found in Si He, 'Viii-u-lgl I do not agrw 
with that Mew Just «“« this in Dhfilana's SddamVart, Purrfl 
Slidsa, p 12, 1. 17 

hsrs farnUhes n conclosira answer to E. If. Bhran’i 
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theory. Compare also ^ 5^ VTIJ. ( Vnllablia, 

Kttntiprasarmahhyilna, at. 74) where the dissociated ^ is parti* 
ally significant. 

P. 72. On G. tpj 5IPI in para last but one, put as foot-note: 

This is 03 old os ApaVir; see $». He. VIII-ir**350, illtutra* 
tion snivel sf where STTtJOT T is not quite the post parti- 
cipial forini hut ^ <irr^ is the form in point. 

See also Vlll^r 441 instance, sT onx (^7^73 ^rrfsX 

P. 74. After instance (7) addr™ 

(8) & TOltPt (KSnTmiMe-rmhmVui, II-lU 

P. 95. After ( f)ndil: 

Zlaydnfma. 

(0-1 oprn a. 

. (GflrdW (\ne jKidd Sdn/paha', peda, 75, sti 2). 

OMror— ^ 

(f)-2 auft (nut lit (Scarufi, Gunnoripa, Xll-Sj 
(f>-3 VJI rft W Mi/l-Sraitpu, XXIX-2 J 

(f)-i TO[ luroi (H)ia-3 > 

(f)-5 tO? 5^ 

(Ibia, TriAnl Svnitpa XXIV-3) 

IWIaUa (0-6 finnfRi ^nft urn i bv^uH 

(JTurtj-ymwarmflAhyitao, at. 59) 

r.93 

After (o) Olid*. 

(f) »mt tnS.sPT^5(T WCI 

>h: 9"!TOI w>ft wia u 

(i'tom a MS. in the poiscsslonof Mr. Katavaralal I. Beta! 

of the Gnjaratt Press). 

P. 100 Alter ID add: 

fiiTO «nw 

(fi’Oartfflj.a SJrtg iJdw; 
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AliO croOr {Vmaitr-pralan tha, I-2C.) 

(c is found as a ceoilhd termination onlj in K^nha^ade- 
Fralandha, in three places: 

(111-147) 
rfTOITtIk (111-231) 

(IV-29 has GfT *n*r which ehows tliat IJT is a lorinination). 

^ f^vJT ^1*1 ( IV-23 ) 

P. 102. After (b) add 

(b)-l qmrra ^ fes ( Ibid, ii-is" ) 

P. 107. At the end of the pa^c, add footnote on “consparieon" 
in lino 3 from the bottom; as under:-'’ 

Contrast the use of ^roi(= in close touch Vith) o. g 
WTO. mi CnO mil m ( VimaU-prabandha, 11-4 ) 
where with, is from In the case of ‘nR 

(^‘^) juxta*position leads to the idea of comparison, whereas 
in the case of nc^ the idea of comparison loads to the idea of 
jutta-position or vicinity. 

P. 112. After (in) odd: 

(q) 5 wfXl nq 

( Vimala~pxalanilh<i. 11-47 ) 

P. 115. After (g) add: 

(g)-l. (Ibid, 1-24) 

(g)-2. mfift sinfe (Ibid, 1-147) 

(g)-3. qk 

BIB STJicft <r» qiJt (lbid-252) 

In (g)-2 qvrfe* may mean “equal”, in (g)-3|5Tqd^ certainly 
jroeans “equal”, 

P. 117. end of para 2. add; 

The instanco (g)-3 given just above (suppleroent on 
.> 115) is the one in point. 
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P. 128 n 98, After (c) naa 

(d) qr *n3 ^ ^ ^ mmT 

(lT{rai{jai/<r-ttin 12Ua ), p 97, si 129) 
/rfnXflrf(/(f<!“p/a?nnaR« allows this iJiom» of course nsinp 
*F^ for tUo iDodcm T, 

U) mPt. sto sim atg (II-T7) 

(2) tE^ ftunr sn^, ie^ aia t w 

!E5 airf W!W an»fif&t ai snami ti&. (I-Ilfi) 

P. 13G Before the J«olc m the list line n 1 1 
• (h) TT HU 

(i?7wmla^a*f?iu/nfl/jM elitcd hj Pr llerlel, p 41, last line) 
hero IS the penitive termination t+^TJ ( Joe of ^ ). 

Dr Ifcrtnl has misunaeratood this *113 

IS the sense, ho has rendered it thus *17 (=3713 ) 

( ■ in the chest ( ), ^ ( " m the stomach ), *75 ( •“ m the 

foot ), and dntt[ ( » is nccomplishod) 

P. 137 After ( o ) add 

( 0 ) 1 

«r;R t ?iTT*n 5ir TTcft Jnjfw nfe fj 

(Ibid, p. 40, 1 16) 


IJ'ClL'UtV (ft'criON II) 

V Itl Alter (3) unkt (a) adl 

ICole In i/m/fZ-kin inJlAj/dna attributed to PromAnand* 
wo fit; I an ctidinj; for *7 even in Iho norjinslire atn^^iUr 
Uiatini ijf min KndaTtl, 27, st 4 
P, 153 After Cglald 

(g)-! Mivau l aflr^ =if (Ibid, AXVII-IQ 
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(g)-2 SOS ofts SOI HOFlfoOt ^ 

(Ibid, XXVIII-21) 

(2)-3 (iFSEf JO SIS obi (Ibid, XXIX-4) 

(g)-4 wra sot ofG soldi (Ibid, p. 89, si 31) 

A significant light is thrown by the use of S (dative) 
6\m\larly, e g. 

'n^T?^ ^ TIT® 

C JJimv\jay<r‘Iidga, XXVn“12 ) 

P. 178. In the instances under class (a) add 
After ??Ta ttt 3 add atTiii;; 

After sit ^3 add gti ^ixg; 

«mtj ( ^inr t 

( Harifehandrakhyana, XXII'-21 ) 

( m Frfichuis X&vya ) 

After add 

(jitIs may be traced to ^3«5 (Skr ) Cf H. 

g^re^} ptat i ( 'iVt ^q® qiq I 

qrtra *in® *rTq U formula used by ladies when naming a child 
on the 12th day) 9 T?s q^g; ^-at qHt; afqf 

5^ niay he traced to ^T^5T ( Skr ), qi^IT. 

Under Class (h) add 

«R® q?®j »T^ q^; ^Tsiq^i; rrqilq; ^rrfrrqrq; 

Under (o) add. 

qniqK} ’KRqjrj qfqt 5ftqt* 

[Note ) In qR'^5 TCTHTqt ^Tgqt both the members ate 
apparently meaningless, "apparently” because ^ can be traced to 
to and qiq to qi* to run. ] 

P. 180, Before the para on Spelling Reform insert the followitog 
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[ Koto Of a (ItfTcronk lypo is Iho idiom which dnplicales words 
(nsiuShr Chapter) Tho tniditioual Bipnificanco of 

13 which co\ era in Gujarll^ a ntimhcr ofeenses, e g 
( =in every house ), nnd this Bcnao evolves other significations, e g 
intensity, aa vn 51>j and tho like 

I do not mean forma liko ?r7 where tho first member changes 
from to ?n, or WTT MITf typo whore tho first memher, STRt 
drops its 5 ffoCi-T These are a proper sulject for a grammatical 
treatise But there 13 one sense which is peculiar to Gujarfith it is 
the aonso of fictitious or imaginary assumption, e g ^ttT 
nnri3 fiiTTSS (cf Enghsh-plajiog horses, tigers, etc)] 

P 185 After 1 4 add (c) fVfsfqt 

(Bhubna-Kadamborl, I p IIC, 1 1") 

<C) MWr «TtT rAlho AnvVkai.ei Z-in fu,-St 7> 

(7) ^ (ihid 17) 

r 185 1 tfoto Iir, after (C) under 11 odd 

(6) mts?. 

(iv-icv) 

P I8C IT After C lines odd* 'THH qmft •nq) etc , 

the«o nro distinguishahlo bccauso of tho mfimtivo form, tho 
underlying basis is, however, similar, meaning ^ *iT^ 

IV. AJtcr »ra=t I’lt uild wot 

(KulSkhllm, Xin-D) 

site sviJi, offrfl urat. 

(Hud,>Li.2) 


10 
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liECTUBE VI. 

P.215 n 44 Add ^ 18 a version found in a 

piece almost similar to the above ( with the name of Miribai 
in the last line) in a modem play entitled Rdja SamlihSji 
P 252 RatneSvara Add, his being a pupil of Premananda has been 
called into question It la, however, an open question yet. 

P 257 After the paragraph ending *‘it3 sublimity does not suffer ' 
thereby * add 

C Note This traditional conception is seen reffectod down m 
later times, see Day&rama 

^ <i5r, tRir’E’ sRfr. 

( llattka Vallaiha, XII, 4 ) 

Page 274 On the aenteiiee**'the poetry of Ahho is not as easy to 
understand as he imagiDes”~add the following foot note 

Akho has ^ STfl ^ Eev Mr 

Scott has rendered this apparently hy quoting from Runyan’s 
"Song of the Shepherd Boy u the Valley of Humiliation” the 
lines. ‘*He that IS down need fear no fall He that is low no 
pride”. But even as a case of ^correspondence the latter part 
fails to be a true reflection Hence my comment 
Page 279. n. 57, As regards ^ add 

I find this ^ in A^oka-Rohint-RSsa ( V S 1772 ) ^hdli 
No 2 This can hardly prove that it existed in Narsinha 
Mehta’s time three centuries More this Rdta. Nay, it would 
go against Mr Chhaganlals view 



LECTURE Vir. 


Tht Future Tendency of Gvjardlt Zanyuaye and Ziieraiure. 


"We Iwvo altompltKl till now a lailionona jonmey tliroagh tho 
tanglod foroat of Iho post, cast a hurriod glaneo at the presont, and 
lot ua Tonturo now to poop into the futnre, so far as it is granted to 
human intelloot and imagination to do I proposo m this, tho last of 
tho Bories of my Lcctnrcs, to do this No ono can soo the futnre in 
a distinct and fall-ahapod stato, all that is poasihlo is to have a 
glimpso of it in the light of tho post and tho present and note which 
way tho stream of things tends to flow It is this futnre tendency 
of Gnjaratt language and lataratUTO that I wish to examine in this 
lecture To enable us to fulfil this undertaking properly it wilt he 
necessary and useful to cast a quick, glancs at wdnt wo hart con* 
sidered m the last six Lectures 


At tho out«ot wo discussed the influe&ees afTecting tho Evolution 
of language We noted that language was a 
luhtlo subject eluding tho careful inrcstigator, 
that tho position of the in\ cstigator of language 
was similar to that of an mrestigator of the 
physical and other sciences Ho has to test, reject, accept, generalue, 
ho 19 guided by the light of reason, and occassionally hy tho Hash of 
inspiration. Wo marked that tho influences working on language were 
extrinsic and intrinsic, the former consisting of historical forces as 
moulding tho life of the people, life being but expressed and symbol 
ued in language, and also consisting of geographical conditions, while 
the Uttor compruo phonetic forces In considering hu*orical forces 
areeting Gujarlt! wo specially nolrod the similarity between Greece 
and India in tho matter of foreign Ir^ncuce. Wo passed in rapid 
sarrey tho Ta>aous ruees that cano into contact with Gajarat.-the 
JIaurjus, tho Greeks, the TraikOtakas, the Ahhiras, tho Valabhis, 
the Rlshtrak^tas, the Maittakas, the Chav&dos, and the Gurjaraa as 
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represented ty tho Solank5q, i. o the Chaulukyas, then the Mnssal 
m&ns and lastly the Marithas We compared the influence of the 
early i e pro Mahomodan foreigncrat with that of tho Jlussalmans 
and saw that the early foreigners were absorbed in tho local popula 
tion and thus their influenco on tho language affected tho intrinsic 
genius of it, whereas tho Musaalmans, in spito of occasional racial 
unions and religious conversions, romamcd detached from tho people, 
and their original language Pozsian-affocted hut tho externals of the 
Gujarati language, m the shape of an inflow of Persian and Auhic 
words, which words, we noticed, passed through the operation of the 
same phonetic forces which governed the mutation of words in their 
transit from Sanskrit and Prakrit into Gujarati, thus the ^ and 
art sounds mark tho words derived from Persian and Arabic as much 
as those coming from Prakrit, tho formation of the and U 
endings of noun-stems m the case of words coming from Persian 
and Arabic was, m a way, similar to that of words coming from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, tho only difTerence being that tbo ^ tezmina 
tion was not responsible in the former case as m the latter In 
contrast with the hlussalmfin contact we observed tho effects o! the 
IfarSth! connection with GujarStt and explained the limited influence 
exercised by it”by the absenteeism of the MarSthS rulers and their 
army, their face being turned more towards tho centre in the Deccan 
than towards the circumference m Gujarat Finally, we cast a casual 
glance at the infusion of Portuguese words into our language which 
was not to be neglected, limited though it was m nature and volume 
"Wo also noticed how the geographical conditions of Gujarat affected 
the language, both in. its vocabulary and its physical constitution 

In examining the most important one out of tho three kinds of 
influences, “Viz the Phonetic Porces we first established the general 
principles that should guide us in our in<}uiry these wore'”’ 

(1) Historical consistency. 

In applying this prmciifle we saw tho incorrectness of 

derivations like ?TT5l^ for 

(2) Reiecilon of mere external similarity. 
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I Under this principle we rejected as incorrect tho derive* 
tionof^T^tir from ofO^rU from (in- 

stead of the correct ilenration froniSI^=to purjfyi to 
clear ), of from ( instead of the conect deri- 
vation from f^irfff-fTWRTl ), and the hke 

(3) The avoldlnj: of artindfllUy of denvatJon. Under this 

wc instance I ard the former being wrongly 

analyze 1 into ond the latter into?*tasn transform- 
ation of 5Trn+'lfil, when wo have the Vedic a 
house’ to account for the word fittingly 

( 4 ) 1 . 0 hrcviky of principle 08 preferable to tnrrnn* 

1 c brevity of stops 

A prominent instance out of several under this principle 
ins examined by us-au f?T3 derived from Wo 

saw that this single Sansknt word tlirough its two 
altomativo Apabhmmfa forms and gave ua 
the final evolutes m as many as fire languages, vir 
(G ), (M ) (SindW), H’wt (KoDarcse), and trw 
(Konkanf) 

Wc also saw that inpri^ m the falso derivation of 
(^nnj) from which no donht requires only ono 

stop, vu. tho change of U to V, was tho wrong pnnciple, 
whereas the Sanskrit SHf’C which giacs UT to ifnrathl and 
^ and ^roi ( through changed to ^ ) to Gujarati 
follows qhr^sm as tho correct guide 

(5) Hisiorlcal order — ^Unlcr this wo saw the desirability 
and rec(a»ily of recognuing Iho Prlkrits as an inlermedi* 
ato step Hween Sanskrit and the present vcmaculaw 
Thus inn* Aca. were seen to he p-oper words in pre- 
ferccco to J’nil, STT', and other needlessly pedantic 
forms 'tVe also saw th« correctno’s of deriving words 
like *11*? tlT? Aca. through the Prakrit steps THf, 

A.CI , anl not direct from TU, ^ \’t . 

(6) .Actual use In language. 
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This principle guided ua in accepting ns tlio original oi 

^T^CGuj ), — it temp actually used, in Jlairaamriti, -in preference 
to which 13 not found in two in Sanskrit m that sense. 

Lastly— C7) Conditions sufficient for generalization. 

In considering this principle we distinguished between the 
demands of physical sciences-which required) af a rule, a very large 
number of particular cases to deduce a general rule from them, and 
the limitations of philology which could not always strictly follow 
that piinciple, very often a few instances, and some times a single 
instance, being enough for matkii^ a phonetic operation The only 
eide test will be the support obtainable from other permanent prin* 
ciples and degrees of probability, the general principle being that 
paucity of particular instances should, as a rule, he regarded as a 
reason for caution. 

In the light o! this principle, we saw that the doriration of 

( Onj* ) from srfipTT?* ( Sanskrit ) through a transitional 
change of to was to he accepted, although this was a single 
instance of ^ changed to because this change is tendered ptob* 
able by the phonetic aiHnity between ? and the spbttisg up of 
'*T into ^ and and the aspiration of the stronger member in a 
-mixed nexus by the aspirate 7, and the reverse process was seen in 

f Guj. ) from (Sanskrit). The direct relation of^to 
*5 was also seen in the remarkable correspondence between ( Skr. ) 
^ to “desire” and English “Iot6”-( Lat. libot=it pleases ). 

■We next noticed the general principles which govern phonetic 
change 

vu. (a) phonetic decay, 

(b) false analogy, 

(c) simplidcation, 
and (d) economy of effort 

We marked two kinds of phonetic decay (l) natural and (2) 
artificial, and we saw, as causes of natural phonetic decay, four mam 
factors.— 
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(1) «TlfT?T, (2) 'kn, (3) and (4) frt g td t 

In considering ibis sci of principles «e observed tbai, vrbito on 
the one band the partiallj aapiralcd consonants in etc, 

the broad ( ) sounds of ^ and ^ in the and types, 

an I ether features in Gujaratt do not represent ortifictal phonetic 
changes, as they can ho brought unler fixed philologicallaws, read 
ing mth a strong ? or T C without a 5, on the other hand 

ore really artiilcial pronunciations 

Under wc noticed tho defective pronunciation of the 

cerebrals as dentals, and tho pronunciation of the f and 5 

88 T (i ) and (jh) by ^T^^tem rotes the interdiange of *1 and 
’’T by eorno Iliniaa and oth<r cIas*^^ and the defective locality of 
tho ebus represented by the Pnrsi who had to ask whether bo should 
WTito ^ or ^ (rcally 

Instances of Fdfsf /Inalogy are given by Ur Bh&ndarkat m 
hia rhilologtcil Lectures, nnder simphCcalion, wc noticed tho caso 
of fl form not sanctioned by Varanichi, who confines it to tho 
forms of the first and second persons and gives for the third 
person singular, but which camo into currencj later on to eccure 
uniformity with st^oRt, WKtiRr Aco. 

Economy of Effort waaseonbj us to underlie tho change of 
and 8^ in SinsVnt to short ^aol »ft la Pab, and tho assimiU 
tion of dissirailar consonants forning conjuncts (c g « to <1, to 
wf to etc.) 

IVe then went at length into the specific phonetic principles 
working in the evolution of Gujarlll o saw uf'firgccr that were 
pcculur to Giyarail alone, c g. (a) the change of »ri, an (and »Tf, 
•T3 through 8?U, by mlo tbo and •it, which 

wr coiapnred ord contrasted with tho pall short R and (where the 
cleacct of broa 1 sound was wry U*cot), and with tho Bangui! ecuri 
e{ a? as Wl, wh-ch, however, is slightly and peculiarly difiercot from 
the sound in Gujarotl, (b) the ^ anl Sendings of noun* 
stems, as contraslsd with the •? ending in tl e same onginal words 
(e. g IPft. •n,, *n3, ^ being dependent on 
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the attachment of the termination to preserve the final vowel 
from corrosion m consequence of loss or shifting of accent, and (c) 
the change of a non-final ^ or ^ to 

Then we examined one important utsarga, shared partially with 
Hindi, VIZ the position of ?7R in Gujarati words in three forms 

(1) Shifting of the ? towards the beginning of a word, 

( 2 ) interpolation of an extraneous 
and ( 3 ) the loss of an existing 

asmd) 

5 ( 10 ( 4 — 

and in (2) ( through Ap. ) 

•TtSIT.— «TT05— 

and in (8) 

In this connection we saw that C existed either as a (as in 
53 etc, ) or as a **'®) 

"Wo also noticed a eohtary instance of the reverse process of 
the change of a 5 to a class aspirate in gin from (Skr ) and in 
that connection wo considered the theory that ^ as a pure aspirate 
did not exiit in pre-Vedio and to some extent in Vedic times, that 
it was evolved out of the class aspirate at a later stage, as evidenced 
by the root corresponding to classical Sanskrit 
latent factors like 5^, etc m forms like 5^, Aca 

pointing to old obsolete roots 5^ l^&ca as unknown predo 
cessoH of 0^ classical and oven Vedio Sanskrit. 

Finally wo looked into eomo utsargas shared by Gujarat! jointly 
With some other vemacnlars, 0 . g 
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(a) The eofteacd nasal ( •Tawir ) which wo traced from 
Apab7iram/a, where it first eprune into being, as in Tfj, 

trfi, srff, fTJT?, Aca, while its farther doTclopinont was seen 

in the and similar sets of words with a sirorg nasal in 

Pr&hrit anl Apabhramla softening the nasal and lengthening the 
preceding vowels on tho prineiplo of balancing of qaostitj, os in 
mv Kca . 

"Wo noted that tho enusr<fm of a long vowel in tajlhava 
words was e g m rpTTl, ^3^, iVca ; that at 

tho end of a fodblinva word tho anusrdm was as in 

etc ; that after a short vowel insido a word it was c g 

ttllO, i ond that after a final 5 r in ledbhata words (being 

a marh of Iho neuter gender or of tho first person singular present 
tenso of verbs) it was o g 3 . &co . 

As regards tho drtusrom after a final 9 in (adlh^ca 

Words wo observed that it is strongish in Surat and Broach districts 
and K&thidvjda, it is middling strong, or weak, ui AhraeJahad 
district and round about, and weahost almost to a vanishing point, 
in Charotara. Wo compared this mth a similar treatment of this 
onusrdra in hlarathl, tho Kohana sounding it strongish and tho 
Bcfa ucah. 

(b) Tho Prakrit or sibilant sound of C, '5T, F, which wo 
find cvcrj’whcro m Gujarat, under certain dcfinahlo rules, except in 
Sunt and Broach where it is alwayv a Sanskrit sound 

We noted its presence in hhtrltht (which has it a httlo more 
marked than in Gujarltl), in M-vruvadl (which has it extra strong), in 
Panj&M (which has it in a limited 103 } as also m Ikingull, in Kdsh 
vaW (thci fv\wv.7«.l vsioa.-gA tfe* Vaitbikt aawAwaIa.r»1 «A ’.u 
BhuUa, wo perceived the intlu*nce of this sibilant sound in the 
ehango of F to F as also in Burmese (e- g tho moon for 
ard in Sinhalese ( as in FTUTF for VC^TS ). We gtlhcred from 
this state of things that while, u Mr. Lcames believes, Bravidun 
in^atncQ accounts for this aihilant aourd in hhirdlld, its presence in 
Gu^arilt a&l ether vemacaU'U iti the Korth wus Iracval lo to Mocgol 

dl 
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influence, Kashmiri, Bhutia, Bangah, anS Burmese obviously being 
thus affected, irhilo the languages influenced by the Gurjaras owe the 
sound to the Mongol trace in the Gurjstas, the old time Khazars, 
who, though of a different stock from the Huns, were in close 
contact with them, the Huns as their physical appearance described 
by Gibbon shows, being diatioctlj Bfongol in type 
(c) the sound of L — » o. 55 

"We traced the conrse of this in Vedic phonology, of course in 
a very restricted manner, in Pall, and in the present day Bhil 
language of Marutha-^ tract in Rajpfpala territory, the 55 m these 
languages being an evolute of an intervocalic of course), 

then in Gujarati, Marathi, Maravadi, and PaiSachl (among the old 
Prakrits), the o5 m these languages being an eiolute of an inter- 
vocalic and we perceived a Paisacbt influence in tbe case of this ^ 
in OUT present day vernaculars, and possibly in the Yedtc speech. 

(d) ( Apheriais and Aphesis ) 

The dropping of an unaccented initial syllable, 
e. g. 





( as in ffwT q ? ) 

This principle is shared by Gujaratt in common with several 
languages, Hindi in particular It can be traced back to Prakrit 
which has only two instances ( «Kvq and ORHf changed to 
Tvvi and ^11, ), and ( possibly in a latent form ) Sanskrit also 
which has BTid meaning a particular kind of cake, the former 
being a later form resulting from the loss of the unaccented initial 
in the latter. 

, (e) Lastly, we dwelt on the titsarga about and ^ 

— the simplification of a conjunct accompanied 
by the lengthening ol the preceding vowelr”- 
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o« e 

f^5%— <l5 
E^— 3*tr^ 

&ca , «^ea ilcn 

Thu principle, wo eaw, was as old as Hcraachandra'e Grainioar 
wliero given as a ready made /Ijeia of can really be ac- 
comittd for by tbo following changes through which the word must 
have passed, imperceptibly and potentially, viz 

Wo went further back os far as Pinini and oiw the principle 
lying latent in his tUlra — 

(Vl-iii). 

( read With VIII-iii*13 and whereby we 

note !K+n: ( « )=n^+?=*qS Aca , and 

Thu uttarpa has been of great use to us in our present inquiry 
u amongst several testa for fixing the rebtivo progress and periods 
of Gujir&tf language and Iitenturo tbu was the most important end 
almost invanably unfailing and conclusive lest. 

Wo then anrreyed historically the evolution of Gnjarlt! bngu 
age, and, applying the tests of (0 distinctive features discovered in 
the phonetic survey just described, (C) the analytical or fyntbeliral 
stages through which the bngusge seemed to pass, and (3) special 
words like HTi etc peculiar to particubr ponods, we watched 
the shading oft of the language from one pt-riod into another, noting 
these periods as under— 

Pre-Gu|ar4tl 

Apabbramia upto 1100 Y S or Ihereabouii, 

Mid lie Apabhranfa opto V S 13th century, 

•IpTOi.e Ister ApilhramftV.S |3lh Century to V S IfSO, 
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GujarStt 

Early Gujaratt V S 1650 to V S 1650, 

Middle Gujarati V. S 1650 to V S 1760, 

Modern Gujarati V S 1760 and after 

I specially empliasized tho fact tbat tins division into periods 
did not imply water-tiglit partitions In the very nature of thingsi 
language must be like a vast canvas in, which the colors gradually 
shade of! from one part to another 

Finally, wo took a bird's eyo view of the htorature of Gujarfit, 
from the time of Narasinha and Mit& down to Dayardma who died 
only 64 years ago, exactly 64 years ago, almost ton day from today,? 
behaving hieathedhia last on the 9th of February 1853 I drew 
your attention to the fact that, although the camo, Gujarata, was 
found in A1 Bemni's Indtca (AD 1030 ), it Teferred"-not to out 
present day Gujarata, but'to a province in BajputinS, that the name 
Gujarata as applied to our province did not find place in our literature 
long before the 16th eentury A D , ond that the name Gujar&tl for 
the language of this province is not met with much earlier than 
1730 A. B I also accentuated distinctively the fact that, although 
Karasmha and Mtr^ did not begm the Gujarutt Jangvoffe, thoy may 
bo accepted as having begun Gujarati literature IFo therefore 
began our literary surrey with these two poets Our eurvoy covered 
lour periods 

(1) From Mfra and ITarasinha upto Nokara, 1 0 16th century 
of the Vikrama era to the middle of the 17th century, 

(2) The literary blank supposed to have existed between Fadma 
nabha and Akho, which, as recent research has shown, 
iras not a blank, poets like Karmana, Kefava, Bhyana 
Bblma Laranyosamaja, Ganapoti and others llounsbed 
during the period, thus wo have this second period, 

(3) The xwriod of Akho, Tulasl, ViivanSlha Janl, Prcml' 
nanda and Saroala V 8 1670 to V S 1820 


$ This Lectore 1 11 was dehreroi] «o the U(h Febrnary 191C 
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And (<l) ValUbha and others, other imnor poets, Jain poets, poets of 
tho 6vanun2r»fana sect, ending mth tho graceful, ele* 
gant, and hrvHiant port Dayfiram V. B 1628toV. B 
1000 , 

In closing this eurrey vt cast a glance at tho stmospbero which 
at dilterent penods porvadod tho conrso of literature, noticing tho 
predominance of the sombre colors of HhaMi and VairJffya, an 
occasional glint of heroic subjects, tho rambotr tints of lot e'liferature, 
and a very small tinge of tho social conditions and pcohlems winch 
oliscsa us noir 

We cast a liasty glmco at Ifodom Qujatfitt Literature and 
presontod a vindication of modern poetry In view of some unjust 
adroTSo criticism 


Bide by side wo noticed tho evolution of prosody in Gnjaratt 
literature, its 6%olut»on in a way being a reflection of the ©volutipn 
of literature upto now. 


Wo may, by way of supplement ami to secure completeness, 
cursorily view hero our modem literature sub* 


A cunory ritte 
ct iiadern /’.iUro* 
ture. 


sc<]acot to payurimVs periods This wo may 
divide Info (wo epochs 


(a) Old typolitoralurc—frociV.S. 1500 toV S 1P40, I e. 
the Crtt four decades of tbe twcotieth century of the 
Yibrania on. 


and (b) New typo literature-— from V 8 1010 toT S. 1970, L e 
tbe three recent decades of that century 
Loth these types were tho outcome of the contact of tho East 
with the West, but while the Western inflocrce 
®/ in the case of the earlier peruxl was partial and 
tA< nVjf Old ths superficial, and thus the htcralun. of the period 
Eoil, dotiru^ion stni adhered b? tbe old world traditions, that in 
tn Hi ffect U- the case of the later period was far-reaching and 

World in a thewugU manner, thus the literalute 
of this pcrttxl IS lutinct with a lew life, new ideola ord new modes 
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of oQtlook. Somo ootstandsog features of the two epochs may 
be contrasted The catlter ci>och inangurated prose literature, 
its language was Bitnplo and direct, its mode of spoiling was natural 
and more or less true to the node of pronunciation, an attempt to 
introdnco a Sanskntued stylo was made in the latter part of the 
period, but it did not find tnarty followers whereas the latter opocli 
jndulscd more wildly in poetry, introiluccd a stylo somewhat aboTe 
the heads of the common people, discarded the natural syslern of 
spelling which was phonetically and philologically nearer the truth, 
and adopted a purely arbitrary, artificial and onphonotic system of 
spelling and in stylo of language the clement of Sanskrit was intro 
duced not as in the early period, bnt necessitated by the nature of 
the subject and the force of ideas and ideals This much for the 
language and stylo As regards subject matter and nature of litera’ 
turc, the contrast between the two periods is e<iua]ly marked The 
older period responded to the call of its generation, wrote in a more 
or less homely style on subjects affecting the inlollectual awakening 
of the people, attempting to remoro superstitions among the masses, 
instructing in the rudiments of knowledge, and rover aspiring to soar 
high In inugiiiatton or intellectual elTotts. Tbo later period was touched 
by the firoofWestem poetry and tho classical Sanskrit literature, and 
as a result works of imagination and fancy of a high order of merit 
andonginalily sprung Into life to enneh our literature, while tide by 
side With it a mass of inferior copyists' work swarmed in tho field to 
the detriment of tho authors and the literature they aspired to 
belong to It must bo rccognued tliat new ideals, new life, new 
Mtivitlw have come as lorcw and they must as they do, affect out 
literature, according to tho lights and limitations of the workers in 
tho field, the inferior onl transitory stuff, no doubt, prcdorainating, 
but not dotamating cur litcrBtnn» all the same 

Such IS tho p e'ure of tho past an 1 the present Shall wo ten 
lure to praphesy tho future 1 These pictures 
though drawn at some leDg*h, were necessary 
asia%iUUral 9 ri to be kept in Tiew before ns if a fairly eortfct 
forecast Was lobe male of the future This can 
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ho done only by noting tlio futnro tendencies viaiUo in our times and 
this Wo may attempt to do as proposed for this lecture The question 
that uses before ns is— TiVill tbo past bo reprodneed or continued 
in any form or to any extent I Tlio answer most bo in the negatiro 
As regards literature, the old order has changed giTing place to now, 
and it IS inherently impossible that events can march backwards. 
The very nature of progress la against it J*cw environments must 
create new types, and wo can assert with con/idonce that our litcra 
tnre will no longer eing tho old style songs of the BJiakli movement, 
With Us inseparable orotic fusion, nor will a new S^mala arise to tell 
tho romantic stories of love, intriguo, and adventure nor a rreTn& 
nanda shine in tho heavens brightening them with litenry ^ITiydnas, 
nor will the didactic poetry of the typo of a host of minor poets of 
tho last centurs or two preach tho duties of man, or gutdo tho daily 
life of tho lajroao, asking him not to abuse his gvnt, cot to spit in 
Water, cot to bo cares 'dropping when two persons are talking cooTid 
entially and so fortlu Those times are past and gone, even religious 
poetry has assumed a now form, and it may assume atill newer 
phases, hut wiU not icturu to the old typo 

ScicutiSe, philosophical ard hislonoal htcraturo as also to some 
extent hiognipKical literature u still poor in our language Tho 
dramatic section of pure literature is also neagre These dcficicnccs 
Will bo supplied in tho future, but there are sot enough indicatioss 
of this in tho immediate or near future Men devoted to original 
work arc few and far between and tho country la awaiting tho advent 
of some master minds to unlock the closed doors of these branches 
ol literature 

TVo have at pw«eat a plethora of poetic literature of all shades 
mostly unlit and thcreforo unlikely to hve and fiction also similar 
in quality and merit. This will, it seems, eventually readjust itself 
when some mastera rise in our midst bat the infenor work will 
eoatmue to attract a cetiaui o*det of people and for them it will 
exist Sach stuT must be placed outside the pile of real hterature- 
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Bangalt hteratute lias during recent decades begun to influence 
Gujarati literature m so far bss translations from 
InfiBtnu of tbe foimeraro being produced m a comparatively 
ang Iifsraiure. niunber Hera and there want of judgment 

18 Visible in the selection of the onginab but as a rule the best Bas 
attracted the efforts in our midst. I may, however, be permitted 
to sound a note of warning now The tendency to borroa from 
Bengal is on the increase at present and it is considered almost a 
fashionable thing fo say that one knows Bangali But let us he on 
out guard, and let not this borrowing habit kill originality 

There are certain new forces and ideals at present trying to force 
their entrance into onr literature and, if handled 
by powerful and skilful hands, they may add a 
new aspect to out literature These are the 
ideals of social service and political aspirations. 
Hitherto we have not been favoured with mas* 
tecs who could by a mere touch tunt these 
ideals to artistically literary use But the time may come foe such 
men to eniich literature by work in this direction And yet I make 
bold to state that eo far as poetic literature is coneemed^and in this 
phrase I include prose works of fiction and tho 
P^rntofisftt ideol^ also^-so far, I say, as this pure hteraturuis 
ri. n'arre”'* c^ra concerned— thc-eternal ideali of life and death, 

tion#. human suffering and human feelings, must 

occupy a distinct and superior place in the 
materials on which literature has to work, and viewing pure literature 
m this light, all ideals which restnet the human heart to individual 
nations, races, castes and the hke, and their parochial aspiration^, are 
sure to fall into a groovo of narrowness of mind and heart and any at- 
tempt to place these above tho permanent ideals of 'humanity at large, 
IS calculated to stiflo pure literature and os such must be viewed with 
disapprobation. Whether GujarStI literature has m store such a 
lowering of its value it is difficult to say, but looking at tho history 
of literature all over tho world, Xhavc no fears in this direction and 


Certain nem foreet 
arid iieaU infuific- 
ing otir literature' 
•oeial ttrvtce and 
political lupira- 
tioni. 
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believe m the pomancnce and erenlttal dominition pf pure liteTatnro 
dmlinj* Tnth etcrml idcali of httnuunij. 

So much for Iitoratnro. A* reganis bogtiage, Id U9 for a 
moment glance at the pment indentions anl 
Languagt' Vtc' facts Ab statcil jn A proTious Lecture,* tliert 
#«nttfrrifortaf(/iri* three mam tcmtorml divisions whero Guja 
o) Cu7ar3la, ^ ^ . 

tht fx^ltarihta in rati, os apoken nov, receuts eomo dutinctivo 
their language. aliadM—(l) Kathidada, (2) Gujarata proper, 
Anl (1) the Snrat tmet (in which I inclule 
Sunt and Broach Diatrict") I Icneo n<«idc the minor diTjeiona and 
dislinction<« of fiujat&U pet into Cliatot ira> Pdfana an I Paknapura 

nn I the Ahmodalxid trncL 

Kow, the spread of cducatioo oti a uniform, basis, tUo closet 
eontnet between Kathkiadn, Cuj'trdLa proper, and Stmt since the 
'nercase of Kailway commtmications, the migrations ond Imvcls of 
pMplo of the cultured elas«M from one port to another, -all these 
factors Working for intcrprovuicial umltcaiion haro told and will toll 
on ibo linguistic si le of the peoples* life dust call to mind the 
sharply distinguishing local peculiarities m language which marked 
the three mam dmaions, take Surat iirst - 

(0 8, etc. were spoken, and even soinetinica in 

former times written m l«oksi as 
Sdrotf /vculidrt/irr Acft, no cultured Suratl will use this TT 

now, certainly not in Iitcnry writing, and eien 
in spoken language jt is (oat disapjwancg, j( cot altogether discarded, 
»o far as the cultured classes ore concemei 

The wme nmnrk njplifs more or less to the following 
preulianliPi, 

(2) Btrf, etc in Surall forOTI^Jll, Acs in nain 

Gujsrill Thu instance of (raeUlhetu, i e iclerthange of 

Ifttera) is now looked upin m Unculturi-d *uJ unfit fur ckuial 
wntms and cuUutisl speech 

1. Sec Lrc'nre II, P 65 »»«! cote 

42 
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(3) etc for SiHilj &ca in the conditional 

forms of verbs knoira as m grammatical technology, 

U) for 

(5) ^nr, etc for Llca , ^ 

(6) *11^^ (= a male), ' 

(7) (= a boy, a girl), (allied to JIftiatlit «T)tnl, 
through Khdndcshi and Bhil tongues)* Now note d ,few 

Kathiav&di peculiarities in words, forms etc 

Kdthdvddipe (1) iPT=^(Guj proper), What mow? 
cuhanfiM* c g W 1 ‘ 

(2) (Guj piopcr), 

(3) (Guj proper), in Guj. propfet mcans- 

‘*to shake, to move” 

(4) (Guj proper), Lnough ' (d 8 on indeclinable*, 

(5) *1^ (prohibitivo particle) as in *TT when Gnj prppar 

would be *rit, , 

(Note "In Gujerat proper ill t$ used in the language of poetry), 

(6) aa a termination (to form abatrack nduns), 

Guj proper has r|«r or *1^, ^ ^ ^ 

e. g 01)3^, Guj. proper ' 

„ 551^ is hardly idiomatic) , -• 

*|)smg etc etc 

(Note-Si* Hem. VUI-iv-iS? gives 'Tit as an adeiaui Apa 
bhram^a for or tlT (Skr). alternatively with Dr Sir B. G. 
Bhandarkar derives ''T (ApibhromSa*) from and from 
(Sec hiB Philological Ixtcfcurcs p 194), I 

This 13 a Vedic tonnination, e. g wndom, 

wifo~h )od the state of a hualund, manliness, iTtmiti 

ond the like 1 

Thus while Gujarati proper has taken Til, from the VediC 


2 1 do not find erf m Apabhrain$a m Si Hem . 
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(through ATwhhnmla KSthiavudi has taken 7 from the 
classical Sanskrit through (Aittbhranifa). 

Only in somo eases GujariU has *7, hut only as (Masc.), c.g. 

^jr^i (from KtndOf in the Ihinl of lup»o 
words the sonso in addition to ahslraclion is deprecatorj, 
mfaning-aetmg and talking as if on« wns old, though young, 
rocanmg situply ‘old ag^ ') 

*' ' (7) (Ouj. proper), Let (as in "l^et him go," *T^ ^ 

(fiuj proper) 

[Nolo*-^ IS also Used in Kathinruda and rarely m Oujariita 
proper, hemg mot© polite m its inlnnsic sense (’tf^^goo*!, 
locatiTO^nsad as an indochnable) than tft which u an mdechnahle 
formed from tho imperative 2nd personsingular of *Tt (*TTf)=te die. 

' Tlift turning of an iiuporaliro form of a verb into an indeclm* 
able IS also seen in ^^lo ! (which also is duo to a similar process m 
ErghslOt hero being used as a rocto particle It further tmiels 
Into the regions of nioro wonls possessing no meaning (liko 

>, efe etc.) m poctrj c g onfft ^ ^ttj 

This formation from thcimpritirc form of a \erb curioiuly 
harmoDUes with tho formation of only it is from the 3nl person 
singular of the theoretical root (Skr ), CT—i po«3iblo 

form*“let it bo "] 

This must liave l»ocn ol>serTo«l ns n prominent K&thidvadf 
fealUTt which giro ri«o to tho following line* cndrntli composed by 
some Opjaritl m wociti peculiar to K«tlnav5dl Lvnguago— 

*rnTr •rft'’ i 

un?r ’TTflfi Vi *m h 

(The Soialha woman eajs * *1^ ' every cow and then in her talk, 
makci pickles of ( a vogelablo r ol ipecially u«’^ m KSjbit* 

3. OalyloSTna^. »:fr5L isdoosw two otb-'r trOTdj rpflsd 
lbs fTf (<bi3lO tj fTf) D3| chtcgsd r? tn bat in Ihrscgb 
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v.‘ida for picUing ) and draws vmler from wells with her feetCre-- 
fornng to wells with Persian wheeln* turned by tho feet ). 

(s) as the phira! temination of feminine nouns^ending in 
I and e. g Hit, &ca , ^TI, in the terse 

cited above under (7), or as in IT? siA'afl ^ 

(9) mq=3HT, above A man from Guj. proper would unde^ 
stand tn^ as HTOI W, ‘on the head.’ *11^ 

= ‘a cat has climbed up the upper storey.’ 

*‘*RT! STTJTSqtffqtllSTfqf ?*’ — 

This means “^TVC sweet balls ) and on the top of it (by the 
aide of it) milk, ’’-not -“®T^ in tho diners’ mouths and milk (pourcdl 
on their heads " 

(10) Jrj In expressions like WST%=*'nt this time/’^lH^^ 
‘'at that time ” 

In Quj. proper 575 Ins a spocml sonse—i festive or corenioninl 
occasion 

( sig is ft futther evolution of ( T. being elided ) — a com* 
ciJing occasion, ( Skr ) 

(11) 'in?, ijtyI, Aca 'SW, Acs. in 

Guj. proper 

(12) for nq) 

(13) ‘a cat'. 

The word is most probably derived from ^ and *T being 

changed to B and q reapectiTolj, the intervocalic q being then 

changed to nasalized ^ os in qf^f from qq^ff- qwnfq (Apabhramfa)i 
q'jWt (Skr ), from q pniiq-mqm and the like. 

‘ (14) irzsrrfe molasses, the q in !IT (Skr) being changedto 

»T under the general rule, and not to *if under the exceptional rule. 

4. Backet *fth$e|(,.n0naf used in Bpkla, Syria and Palestine fene* 
rally worked by snlmal power. . ' 
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(15) ('nfta) cHcre. 

do) i=V7 Dlls. 

(17) n)=tli«l. 

(18) >rt“ftcro. 

do) ihy. 

I The rrsemOlance between and day (English) is striking and 
tliWWB a loBg 1^8^ of over manj conturjcs put, when SanshrU 
and ita alitor language of (ha Weatem Atjuns eprang Ctom a common 
lource. ia clentljr from (Skr.) from (to ahine). 

'pay* inaj bo almllarli (raced to but I find the Century PI<J* 
llonary tnxeos It to bum. This is not to I )0 rejected 

aiimruMllj, ns the AS datj, T»Wt. dojai. O. S. doj, GUb iagt 
ft dar,-lmve n (n) in them, which is more akin to tho^in^ 
than to the in fit.]. 

W) 

<22) wtri s= wr firrj this trayj hither; near. 

[ This wonl is, howoTpr, found used in Cujarata proper In poetry, 
uplo PaySrima'a time, frequently by Payiruroa— 

( a ) afW •Ttstt n) oirni ng toot 'A. 

(n. 165. garoit 3, ?ai6T*rptl ^.i Hiring 

“llujirltr' Press edition). 

( b ) *nni ailf w »rste»i <!t ara >64 i tnfl V. 

(P. 201. piiU 77 Do) 

(c) 31)57^7 wnl *4 iiD^I pftet TOTnai. 

(P, lOT.jminOt Do) 

BraUmMiamU lias 

(d) grtrrt sfKT •rr«^ *?trT MWisi. 

CthlslSitmay be q putt Kiltuiridlsm ns Kith:d>2da war 

hii lioJ of adepium}. 
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I need not multiply instances-. I recogni'o lliateutof tho ftbo^o 
instances, some may bo local even inside the peninsula of KSthl4' 
va^, i. e. peculiaT to Hdlflra o» Soratha, or Zdlavu^a, or Gobilva^ 
and 80 forth. I also concede that aeveral of these rro’rds are studi- 
ously eschewed in cultured language and literature. Kone the less 
these mark out the province, and till recent times distinctly marked 
it out”from Gujaruta proper I luiao dwelt at greater Jength on 
Kajhifia 5di peculiarilioa than on Surat! ones for obvious reasons* 
The Western peninsula till a few decades ago was cut oil from 
Gujarata proper and its individual features were strongly dovolopcd 
and in a great many forms, whereas Surat, besides being much 
smaller in area than Kuthiavada, though somewhat detached from 
Gujarata proper, was less so and came earlier in contact with ft And 
its indindiul features were fewer, and conficcd^ta the uncuUureA 
classes more ttian was tho case in Kallnavnda. As noted olbovoi 
distance and detachment arc annihilated now with the advent of 
railways and telegraph and isterprovmcial intermingling has bkiught 
in a new state of things Ka(hi&rjda is sending out in large numbers 
students into GujaiuU proper and migrations of tho cuUuTe!.\’p1a8<iOB 
are a noteworthy feature. AH (his intcrcommumcaticn is a potent 
unifying factor, as also the silent acceptance of a moro or less common 
liloraty standard of_ language, as a result of tho first factor. Tlio 
Suratti have long given trp the H sound when H is tho rtteognize*! 
Utlita one, in Utemture and even in every day speech. KSthiivudfs 
are also steadily getting over their angul iritios in linguistic features 
viiihly in written literature, impereeplibly and a little- slowly in 
spoken language As an indication of this I may mention a'rwent 
incident. The word was, and e\cn now is, pronounced with a 
hroad *TI thus-uft^, I haro known this from personal contact 
with several KSlhidvidis of dilTeicntsub-proiincci (Tlicy pronounced 
uVzJ also with a broad ^ e. g. ^TZ^.) When I 

questioned some young 'Klthiiradt friends os to this broad sound in 
trtn, some said “iro,V^ alnajs pronounce it 'with the naVroi^ wl*” 
Same Kft{hts or GohUrSdls. nsy be eoundirg it broad, we 
UdltU don’t"; whilerotheri themselves Ifdldrfs, admitted that they' 
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soun(l'<^ tlie LroaJ in TIio reason is 'dear, rccullaritics 
of this kind arc fist dtsapiicating in cuUnred Un^igCi-tbaiils, 
amongst tlio forces noted eliovc, to the fact that tlio education 
■of Iv&thiavatU was under the guidanco of teachers from GujaiAta 
jirojwr for r> number of jt>aTs and young men, who uero not bom 
■when this broad sound was nll-prcTclant, or \Tbose observation 
is not keen and who ihc in the now- atmosi’hcro of nnifiMtioi], 
naturally lidioac that the souml did not and does not exist in their 
land. Anotlior littlo fact may ho noted; the i5ccullar Kuthidiadi 
•accentuation of worJs-not !iLo tho Veilic, nor like tha English accent 
or the Ziindi accent) hat a sort of cross between accent and oinphnsls, 
distinguished the is>oplo of tho piiitnsula. tVliero'a resident of 
(Uijarula would say m a colorless ^ *1515 the KuUuavadt 

laiiU KIWIS'!*. 

•Xliis acccntu-ition It is slowly and eteadily been dis.ap]xnriiig nnd 
the young 'Kfilhiaaddis now eojourning in Gujardu ofld Bomlxiy talk 
Ui^lf* they arerc never to tho manner Iforn. 

I have hitherto dwelt on one side of th« unifying precoMv"iho 
•hetlding ofTof the Kdtluivadl (citutts. Of Iho other side, Giyarfttl 
piof>cr laUng to itself K4thiA\i«lt pecuhatitics there \\ not much to 
In! Vaid; obviously it is n question of casting off of local peculiaiitli* 

ftiid some how or other Gujarlta proper >3 regirdcd Ss the cebtrevoT 
iho'fltandard laripuagi’, and it has no niiguhr ftfalures to cast off. 
Jloweicr, 1 must note ono or two features whicli Gujarill! proper has 
traiuferre'l to Itself, is trunsfernng to itself, from tho language of 
Kflthiavada. 

(l) One is tho word ‘'CI" which has lircn, an 1 is still, in 
mie In the language of jioclry in Giyarati proj>tr. In 
•luoting frota mystif I Jo not ixp^-ct to h* nccus'xl of 
ci^tittn, ns it is rather a c.a*e of oilniHuon whicli will 
citry 6iKa.Ul forvc I just now thitik of a line in ray 
^r«^ttna"nuf7«f — 

«\ 1 w ife 4 ? 1 I''!- 

(r. ic, i. 5) 
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Besidesj along with this admission I imply that this nso 
was tho result of a similar tiso by other writers of poetry 
ancient and modem 

j(2) in tho sense of ?5w®offing to, in consequence of,-e g 
STWTT 5 5nft 5r?f^ sR 

This use is of a eoiDparatirely recent date I believe thi* 
word (lid not occur in this aenso in Gujarata proper before 
1900 V. S or thereabouts I might venture to say, it 
13 hardly twenty years old Someone brought it from 
Kathiavada and used it and others followed suit It has 
not quito gamed u tccoguis.cd place in current literature 
jet, writers of noto do use it, and I have no quarrel with 
them Personalli I am not in love with it, and I have 
my reasons, projndico has no part in it. Bnt if in course 
of time it receives the stamp and hall marl of cultured 
use, I shall not if I live so long, go into mourning Many 
an underserviog word has risen into rani before nnd this 
may do so m futnre 

I have on set purpose talcn no note of subsections like Charotam 
and Patana in this review of present conditioniu 
Sub$telion$ lUe For sounds and forms lile rrt*I, 3 
,ara ^ .‘0 chatotoni for TOif, 

exeludid Q ^ g ©r jet etc. in 

Pafana for Aca- are Iiardly to be considered 
in tills discussion where cultured language, and local peculiarities of 
a certain standard are being dealt with. 

Having noted tbe present progriss from the near jnst ns nlwve, 
vro can venture to foreuist lluil tbo unifying ptoicss noticed above is 
bound to male further odvanco nnd hring together the three sections 
of GiijirSta — Ivn^lnav nbi, Surat, and Gigarata pwiicr, into a close 
unity m tho mvlicr of a standard literary and cmlturcd language 

By the side of these sectional languages and the future outlook 
Pdnf QujarStt them, a consideration of Paril Guja 

ritf, 03 the t»mc goc*<, may not be out of place 
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lint there is a certain manifeet distinction in the relitiTc conlilions 
\Vhile KilhjilTiiTl'htiil^ilrili nte duisions of language which arc 
noDo-lho less csscntiallj tcUted to tlio main standanl languago, Vatsi 
Gty irati, owing to rnrioiw reasons, is an isolated factor whoso relation 
With tho standard language is peculiarly external T shall not enter 
upon any clebomto tliscu'^sion of this HiiLject, hut only talo into iic 
count the hro id features which dindo Parsf GujJruti from the Stan 
dard Gujatlti , 

These enn ho Bummid up under firo hca Is *” 

(l) I'revalLiiet of uonls lihcufroin Peraian ahd loo often a 
itmtdcr of such words, 

, (2) A honor of ordinary Sanshrit words 

(1) If Sanskrit words an uswl, n mt'.wo of thorn, or Iheirj 
murder, 

(Under this head wiU come U»o uiuuitihlc jaxtaposUion 
of 1‘craun and Sanskrit wonls ) 

(0 A largo influx of worls and gramm itical forms taken from 
tho niml speech of tho Sunt District, 
and (0) \ disregard of Gnjaiatl idiom, especially m translating 

English phra-<cs and ideas 

I wtU not detain } oil with iniutr3liom>, copioQsl} though the} 
coni I Ik; gircii. This is not the place for doing it OnI> a few satn 
lies maj ho given — ‘ 

I n hrh-tff (u) 

for for for 9 nRt { formed as 

ucunous cKjfs Utween 3m nnd«P;(^), fjrtf for fbCllJ. ^TnTC'n 
for fo{ srgi and ii5od m n wroog sense as 03^1 

meant! g ^rfrr;) 

The following linguistic monslro'itiea from well-estahluhed 
jourrils Will present a_ilnking picture — 

(1) (for^HTn) , 'f»> 1 

yi, ixl 1, 1 


13 
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(3) (for 5[fc!in) Do. p. 06, col. 2, 1. S S. 

(3) aSDJ (for aiW) 

and used in a wiong sense 

for 3 ?Rtj wn, Do, p. 97, col. 2, 1, 34. 

(4) (for 

Do p. 112, col. 1, 1. 20. 

(5) (for 

admissioD,) Do. p. 114, 1. 5 from bottom. 

(g) niirffe (for Do. p. 116, col. 2, 1. 22. 

(7) (for fRnstlT'ft), Do. p 117, col. 1, 1. 32. 

These are picked up from a host of similar atrocities, due to 
ignorance, false ambition and the like. 

I cull two instances from a Parsi writer in “nsomi Sadf’t 
September 1016 

( 1 ) for Vet days’, p. 450, col, 1. 

(2) a (where the word ‘beauty’ 

is trauslatcd literallyl, p 451, col. 1 

These instances fall under head (5). 

In a wall advertisement along the Queen's Koad (Bombay) in 
1920 A. D I read the follomug — 

“ ” (for *11^), here the dental ^ and 

cerebral 7 are curiously intcrehanged. 

Under (4) may be noted words like and (both for 
like,) Aca.. for mil also fall under this class In proper Guja- 
rati in locatne of the P.irsis have in the locative, or^. 
This last form may be traced thus (^^6+5; loc terrain ), 

then by metathesis, ^ The pure Guj. lot. ^ ig a curious 
■ sC of metathesis from UT 

Under head (5) I may pole the following — 

^ (1) “On the one hand” and “on tho other”-Eogli 5 h idiom 
terally retidored os^^lTOq^und jfunpniqt, whitli 
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ofTencJii till' tdiont'ccme of n Gujnrutf, who woul 1 mbg ^ 
and eonxay tha ilwi jn ultomtic GujoritI, 

(3) "Uow *ro youT Mwnderad l*y PaT8is by tfll lilera) 
ly, whercia thf cotrtct idiom la ' Oiti’rally" how 

» il (with yon)l 

(1) "A pol len opportunity’ ii ron !cre I by'**?^’tfW ’ Correct 
Gujirit! for it woul I J e tfT, only raeana 

“pol l“coloro<l,”or *KUiIt with gold 
(f) “The wind Mow*’ -14 rondored os ‘TTI the correct 
rendering i» *n*r 

KTen Hindu writers are infected by those non-GujarSt! forms 
of oxpn.'siion. the reason befog a desiro for light-hearted imtialton 
and want of sturdiness of Iioguistic conscie-ncr, which naVeo men 
forget that words and expreasiona hare an sttnoephere and nasoeuition* 
of their own which can not he sluhcn olT by tlie uio of substitutes 
nnl eqtuTnIents whidi are not cquiralenti CcD*efiuently 
or "reotlior-tooguo' will drop all its raluo by coming the Gujsntt 
expression *rR^<Hhr. 

I must rwogniio the Tery lau hble efforts of writers Iilo the 
Utc B. K Ilnlabdrl, Mr. A F> Khabarddr, 
£xC<p/«iJ«ali’drsi Jif j> TdrflporcTild and others whose 
wnlingsare markodbyacompantiTe punty of 
their Gojaritf fasnlly tinged With First Gujs 
Tstt traits But they are id • marked minority, the bulk of First 
writers not being with them in net or heart, Ifowcvcr, the First 
coiamunity has famished exceptions in the shape of Sanskrit scholar* 
like the late Lrwad Sheriarji Bharuehi of the old school and Kholars 
of the tsodem type like Prof Iracli 8 TfirSporcTili, Mr. S. K, 
IfndiTili, Hr G K ^anctln and Mr J K Sonjlni. It is aUo to }<e 
Doted that at priwent a study of 8ansVnl is quietly ercojragMIaa 
limited circle of First scholars I dUo note that a diMire his sprang 
up on the put of certain First writers to discard th'* drlfcts of First 
Gujarit! as much as possible *id also that dum g tb* last twenty 
years t'-e In’urwfe in Fsnt wHtixsgi, eten la newspopers dijcle«« 
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■attempts to ndraDce^ how bo much fajnfely, to^vaids the classical 
Gujarati type But all the same they are greatly handicappod for want 
of identification with GujaiSti life and thought, which alone cap give 
them the power to appreciate the Tolue of associations which cling 
about words and phrases -which are an influencing factor in the 
origin of idiom * 

I hare not yet mentioned a special feature in Pdrsf Gujardt? 
It comes as a result of two combined tendencies (l) a tendency to 
counteract the Parsi a aversion to conjunct consonants, and (2) a 
tendency to imitate ■wrongly the conjunct eonsonant-m certain gram* 
matical forms which the Pars! presents by breaking up the coujunct 
m the form of a tvara~hho}'tt Thus, where Hindu Gmirdti his 
P4ral GiijatSti tas (These latter for 

matioss, nearer to the Apabhram^ state in past partioi^es are eren 
now admitted m Hindu GujarSt! verse, as reminiscences of the Apa 
blmnlSa stage, but are tabooed m pr^ent day prose ) 'W^ith n desire 
to adopt the correct type, the Pdrat writer misapplies the idiom and 
asyi^fl^, •TpJtf, for Thus, in a leading PSrsl paper of 

28th January 1916 I find / t < 

'' J (1) ^^5" g nneh? ? 

l ‘ -^(2) , lit 3ir^. I , I 

■' 'liooking to the language of the more permanent literature of 
the Pdrsts, it la still fir, fat, romoTed from classical Gujirdtt, and 
tji 0 want of some unifying inllaencQ will continue fo bo eo persistfent 
that the prospects of a closer approach bettreen classical GujarutLand 
PSist Gujarriti in the near future aro unhappily not very bright I 
eay this in no spirit of discouragement It is my duty and busm^sS 
eJmply to npte existing conditions and factejind baee my forccdst 
iherfya. A deal ir/72 depead apan ireH-dxrecfed tfhfi 'iysteiff 
atw efibita on tbe part of the Pi^fs IheraselTes, much ns they 
may blame the Hindu wrilerc for writing Sailikritiziid Gnjardtf. 
pomp of my PiJrsi f riends are reidy U> accept the languugij of /^antna 
CTJitloas a standard If they only try to follow that -standard the 
gulf between Pdrsl and Hindu Gujarltt will be practically bridged 
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‘ I rould aiM NavaLirSma’a nunc Iflhcj* stuly !\OTnlagm'itliSvah 
and Icecp th.it as n model ihejr will find their tish as ca-<y as jn the 
ease of A'fimnff {7h(fo 

Fionifthc chirRe of imtins ‘?ia«lritirc(l GujarCtf IcTclIfHl 
agiirut Ilin lu writen !«* i;ortljr wlHleseri r<l it is not the slocL of 
words ))ut t!je constitution of latiRU-igdand stru'^ture of gmmnwtical 
forms, as also the intellectual at^itodo towartls rendering of idioms, 
in abort the essence and not the accidents of Iinguige, th.it constituto 
the dilTiculty It was this fundamenlal direrpciico lictwcen Ifinla 
anl l’ar*I Gojirdtl which many yean ago led the Into Kan Pila* 
pitariimi to WTitn the following trenehint lines against Pirsl 
GnjirAlt 

^ ipRin) 

snsm, 

n n) ^ccTtf ^qf 

qtf) fi'TtmiT ^TTiijT innft. 

(Dafoydfo /Tdrya, I, p. 1^0) 

PalapoUriiina was a writer who coni I not hit® been accuatil p( 
Inghly Sanshritued atyle 


This discussion suggests the nther thorny question of Sans 
kritired Gnjaruti tersns simple Gujarati. Wo 
Sarulrtlt’t'i Gu- into Fatal Gujarati now, 

/(friilf III tttrilt , , , , , 

atii piviptfli come to the merits anl prospects of this 

feature in Gujuitt of tUo present day The 
history of tins slrle of writing u not old The old poets dit ocoa 
sionally inltilgi in a free use of ra'str wt worls. Pat the words thtj 
uwIIliI the ^tinip of long usage «n 1 familiarity, anl th«irs was 
•jftt'i. s>.^>/s w»Jth.>».l»A«.r^ IauL of. cr*j?. virli. 

words. It sras only flaring the -period about HTO A D that i«olii* 
el erorts giee rue to a new style of ’virsk»ilir/^l Gujudlf, which 
W 1 S diTerent in ilsritare, m that it coicel ^auikrit wohls arl 
ihnwi of an unfaiotlisr stamp. I pass otc’ half-edueatel attempt* 
at <5aiishritirstion hhe the morttrou* hybrid found fn a 

wnling of a so eallel ^Utr! m » nowspope* arti-le ( Seo the Gaj.i- 
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rati “of 20th Judo 1915, p. 1084, col 2, 1. 10 from the bottom ) 
I^ter on it developed a new phase and adjectives and past participles 
from their iatsama stock were nsed with Sanskrit affixes colouring 
the feminine gender or masculine plural number in an unnatural 
manner. For instance, 

(1) st SRiqhft arttsi x. x 

( S^tht-nH eShttya-nd dtgdariana” p 42. ) 

(2) ^ am qtrft-sn qqt 

fefirqt *nq & x x x snq: 

^iKRWKt 8T^ yi^qj 

( IbicJ, p. IC6 ) 

This was named by the advocates of the style I be 

lieve what this clumsy word was intended to convey was that tie 
only difTetence between Gujaratt and Sanskrit would be that the 
Gujariltt case terminations for nouns and conjugational terminations 
for verbs were to be preserved in use to mark out Gujarfitt from 
Sanskrit This is borne out by the following sentence which comes 
immediately after the one m lostance (0 given jnst above"— 
qq fqqftrqr qigqr ^qqr qrr ^ nq. 

In the very nature of things such a style earned with it 
its own condemnation and doom. This style has been caricatured 
by Hamannbhui M. Ifllakantlia m his master-piece of satirical work, 
EhadramlluxdTa The style has not caught, and there is no occasion 
for predicting its future for it is an isolated flame which will soon 
bum itself out. 

But another kind of Sao»kritued style has come into oxistcneo 
since 1880 A. D or theroabout8,-which promises to keep its hold 
on fiterary Gujaratf ft discoids the artificial elements of the last- 
named style, and draws upon Sansknt vocabulary for words already 
bearing the stamp of use, and also for words to be utilized m coining 
suitable new expressions necessary for the embodiment of now ideas 
and ideals brought into our life and activity by the contact with 
Weattm clvihaitlon This style » thus not an artificial eagraftnent 
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on the Ungtugc, but n natnrul gTuwtli and thia itself vronld fatnlsb 
a snSlcictit answer to tbc objections to tho style which aro advanced 
by certain Lnrotican Missionanca and echolara I rtco^iro that 
even in tliu stylo there is o latent danger or OTcrhnrdcmng the 
langnagc with Saushrit words of an tnifamiliar nature and clumsy 
In their /)xprc35iTciic*8 or sense-potency, in fact a danger of revcrtiiio 
to the artiCcml style started in tbc early seventies of tho nineteenth 
century A 1) Hut, If I rea \ tho signs of (he times anght, a reaction 
against this phase is secretly forming an I gathering strength and tho 
danger mil soon disappear All (he same, this much on bo safely 
end by Way of a forecast m tbis matter that tho future will see a 
larger use of talsama words m our language, i e the Ungusgo of 
written worlsi^and occasionally the language of cultured conversa 
lion, but not in a manner unnatural or pedantic If any forceful tndi 
vidualily unexpectedly anats as an uncalcubtcd power and creates o 
new stylo and carries tho majority with itself, wo can not taho such 
an accident into account Hut such apparent accidents are bound 
to bo really tho outeomo of the surrounding conditions lIowoTeri 
wo seed not trouble ourselves with distant and imaginary possibilities 
This u the farecait I venture to make as a whole It deals 
entirely wuh the vocabubry aspect of the Guja 
rati lai guage, and totally leaves aport the phono 
logical or morphological side lor, os far os 
I can foresee, no further changes lU this direc- 
tion scettt likely to lake place Intervcrbul ebangw are now final, 
the evolution from is eomllcted, or fromWnft- 

into (o) The phonetic forces have apparently 
t lushed their activity Terminations also have crystallucd them 
selves into a finished shape The o*cillationi of analytical and lyn* 
lh'*lical formatiODj too, are not likely to cone into play any moic - 
unlfs it be in a future, far, far, away 

does ret imply a violation of the pncaple of 
pfOgrrasiTP evelulion, the progress whereof wr 
itote«l in OUT nmey of the langusje corrrirg the 
Px t nine centuries lor, evolution Lasagc^l 
alter all Th** hunau form tl fuU-grewn 


This lotecist 

TXt rnneifU of 
/reyrmirs srola 
noaij aat noltuJ 


fulurt norphv 
lo^calteordxhan 
get ast proia&Is 
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type of tlie mongo tree, the different forms of animals that hare 
assumed a definite shape, “all these hare attained a finished form, 
and ;t would he unnecessari to expect further changes, the type is 
formed and finished New envi^nments and new forces may come“ 
wc do not know what will happen then, for wc do not know what 
those forces and enrironmenta will be. New racial miNturcd may 
affect the morphology of our language. But wo can not take into 
account unknown conditions Wo can ludgo the poasihilitios only 
on the strength of the known or knowabic conditions, uud this no 
have attempted to do. We can, howerer, state with boiiic confid* 
ence that the outlook of our political history is against any new 
racial admixture in the possible future As I said in a prerions 
lecture, the principle that history repeats itself means only this that* 
given a certain set of conditions and causes, certain effects wUI 
necessarily follow In the caso of our forecast nhout the Gu.)atfitl 
language thoro is no occasion, so far as our vision ciiu iienctratc into 
the future, for a icpction of the causes which gaio use to phonetic 
decov and morphological changes. 

hly labours arc for tho present concluded, uud In concluding 
this senes of lectures here, may I strike a personal note 1 The 
uppermost feeling m me today is one of gratofulnoss to you nil for 
the very poticnt and courteous manner m which ynu halo listened to 
a necessarily dry treatment of a dry subject If you ha^efound'^ 
anything interesting in it, it must be duo entirely to tho interest 
you take in the subject I am myself conccions of many shortcom- 
ings in these I^ecturcs, duo to my o'vn limitations which I am ready 
to recognise, anl to tuifonsecu circumstances which handicapped mo 
in my work The time at niy di»i>osil for prepiring these Lectures 
wu3^\ery short and jn coiwc«inenco I could ii d collect and study suf 
ficient materials or i-ompress my remarks artisticilly. But for tho 
possession of my notes taken and picserved for another work, and 
my self-imposed study of the snlgect for the last thirty years, I 
would not have ventured to undertako this unequal task You must 
have thus noticed several signs of hurried siiocial preparation, de- 
ffcts duo to 1 hmilcHl choice of field of inquiry, mi I a certain iiicom* 
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pletencss jn the wliolc * All 1 can aak is lliat you will take tho 
gootl with the bad, reject tlio latter and accept the former I orilj 
hope that oUicrs will be etimxilatod and feci inspired to take up the 
work left by me and pursue the hltouni in this intprcetins field of 
research an I throw fresh light on tho subject Tint will bo my 
lust reward 

I cannot sit down without sincerely thanking merciful Provul 
cnco which has enabled mo to carry this senes of Lectures through 
to ila conclueioB 


IIMS 


•ThU Ineompleteneu to fotao cxlcal, b«a rcmc^hol la prepar 
isg these Iretoirs fcrlhel*fe« by ausieroui aliiUoRi, rceastisg so.! 
rerujoa 
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fapfl 

33 At tlic ciul of para before 
Add: 

W ^!laml!-/ltlta(V.B 1700) 1, 

* (l) derivcablc from *I7T, 

(3 ) I ID two places 

<3){ 

This fumiahea an additional piece of cndcncc. 

5 *.n «n^ ni-ix-o. 

(b) is used in the eenso of aa, 

for example, in (or cjfV)*nf{. 

Tins irlll irtcidcntnlljr eupjttrt tbo dcriration of 
from in^. j 

ISO At llm end (after VIII. (g), add: ^ 

00 Wt 5 551 « ^ 

(Dhfro; .^rttfwixt, Jf<ina-riari/p<i Vl-ft) 

(k) 50 'nwHt nm «re»J lO iff wJt sn 

(Dhfliani: IMawa ‘fiamffi/t, po/a 241, I. i. 
quoted ot p> 112 of KsioaUj C. Modl'a Ksaap 
on llUnUna', ^ 

(l) 5:3T ^ *iv0 nx}\ fspj 

(if/ar^IJ'no-iJd/a, r. a. 1700, lV-j-17). 
(in) iicKrtl 

[^*cl8: is Used occasionilly in the tcrjc of (CT IntniER 

its senso to (Tf), c. g. 

h nt ^tTurf ^ Hw, « •hrS w irt ^ 

(Akho: CAif/a-rjVMrB-3<jr;fdi/o; 50). 

1$3 After instaneo gmnR add: 

wtjR Rj^ *rpr 

(rira/4j-JVflJ«ie’Aa, CA*7»M, «t. IfiS) 


44 
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221 Delete the woids in th© midafc of mj weeping, and Substi- 
tute and whence came the tears 1 

311 After I. 3 add 

(e) ^ ^ ai !I snw (Alho ChhappS, 261) 

(f) »n35% ^ „ 666) . 

312 Undep p 178 Btpike off ^HITI from class (a) and pat it 

under class (c), as as well as are both from 
(repeated Tariants). 

313 15 After (7) etc add 

Also Akha. Chhai^, (a) 206 'Pji «n IM: (b) 226, nlfS? 
*n 2®); (c) 262, ®iri ,ft spimj (6) 357 TOW 
iwl TO) (a) 897, si sTses”! sit wisl o (f) 
414 TO 'ftar fiiirisit silnil toI. 

313 At the end add 

This idiom must be proTalcnt in Premanand b time, for 
Stlaratt-no-RAsa (v. a. 1700) has 
(whets Fii{|H-Ri il 7 l 11^) lV-v7. 

313 After instances (c) under p. 185 add 

(7) 'fe (Vimla-Prahandha, V, 22) 

(8) ^ (jbt^, V, 19) 

339 After 1 10 add 

(6) *‘jiembers of a family” is rendered by 

mixing up the sense with members of a society and 
the hko wbero ^PTre^ would be appropriate, “‘sitting 
in a meeting ” 
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